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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  history  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  divided 
into  three  periods. 

I.     The  Pittsburgh  Academy  1787- 1819. 

The  first  charter  was  granted  February  28,    1787. 

II.  The   Western   University  of   Pennsylvania,    18 19- 

1908. 

1.  The  College  1819-1892. 

2.  The  University  proper  with  College,  En- 
gineering School  and  Professional  Schools 
1 892- 1 908. 

III.  1908— 

In  1908  the  name  was  changed  to  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  organization  of  the  University  com- 
pleted to  include : 

1.  The  College 

2.  The  Graduate  School 

3.  The  School  of  Engineering 

4.  The  School  of  Mines 

5.  The  School  of  Economics 

6.  The  School  of  Education 

7.  The  School  of  Law 

8.  The  School  of  Medicine 

9.  The  School  of  Dentistry 

10.  The  School  of  Pharmacy 

11.  The     School     of    Astronomy     (Allegheny 

Observatory. 
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The  Chancellors  of  the  University. 
Robert  Bruce  1819-1843 

Heman  Dyer  1843- 1849 

David  H.  Riddle  (acting)    1849-1855 
John  F.  McLaren  185  5- 1858 

George  Woods  1858- 1880 

Henry  M.  MacCracken  18801884 

Milton  B.  Goff  1 884- 1 890 

William  J.  Holland  1890- 1900 

John  A.  Brashear  (acting)  1901-1904 
Samuel  Black  McComiick    1904- 

The  present  faculty  of  the  University  numbers  275. 
The  total  enrolment  for  1911-1912  is  2,222. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  University  during 
this  period  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  historical  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Holland  during  the  Anniversary  celebration. 

In  1908  the  custom  was  instituted  of  observing  February 
28  as  Charter  Day,  this  being  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the 
first  charter  to  the  Pittsburgh  Academy,  of  which  the  Univer- 
sity is  the  legal  successor.  For  this  reason,  it  was  felt  that  the 
proper  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  was  on  Charter  Day.  In  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  all  the  exercises  appropriate  for  such  an  oc- 
casion, it  was  decided  that  the  celebration  sliould  cover  three 
days.     A  full  account  of  the  proceedings  follows. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  26th. 

While  the  formal  program  did  not  begin  until  Tuesday 
morning,  the  students  inaugurated  the  Anniversary  exercises 
with  a  torchlight  procession  and  bonfire  on  the  University 
campus  on  Monday  evening.  The  students  assembled  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  at  the  corner  of  Craft  Avenue  and 
Forbes  Street.  The  representatives  of  the  different  schools  car- 
ried banners,  on  which  the  names  of  the  schools  and  the  classes 
were  printed.  The  procession  marched  down  Forbes  Street 
and  up  the  Boulevard  to  the  University  Road;  and  up  the 
hill  to  the  part  of  the  campus  above  the  School  of  Medicine. 
The  procession  was  illuminated  with  torches  of  red  lire,  and 
was  led  by  the  University  band.  One  thousand  students  were 
in  the  procession,  and  several  hundred  alumni  met  the  others 
on  the  campus. 


JOSEPH  STOCKTON 

Principal  Pittsburgh  Academy 
1810-1819 


ROBERT  BRUCE 

Chancellor 
1819-1843 


HEMAN  DYER 

Chancellor 
1843-1849 


DAVID  PI.  RIDDLE 

Chancellor 
1849-1855 


JOHN  F.  McLaren 

Chancellor 
1855-1858 


GEORGE  WOODS 
Chancellor 
1858-1880 


HENRY  MITCHELL  MacCRACKEN 
Chancellor 
1880-1884 


MILTON  B.  GOFF 
Chancellor 
1884-1890 


WILLIAM  JACOB  HOLLAND 
Chancellor 
1890-1900 


JOHN  ALFRED  BRASHEAR 
Chancellor 
1901-1904 


SAMUEL  BLACK  McCORMICK 
Chancellor 
1904- 
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The  first  exercise  was  the  ceremony  of  burning  the  fresh- 
man caps,  after  which  a  snake  dance  was  executed  around  the 
fire.  The  usual  refreshments  of  cap  night  were  then  served, 
and  after  a  number  of  University  songs  and  selections  by  the 
band,  the  exercises  of  the  evening  were  closed. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  27th. 

The  formal  anniversary  celebration  began  on  Tuesday, 
February  27th.  Educational  conferences  were  held  in  the  ban- 
quet room  of  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  at  ten  thirty  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  and  at  two  thirty  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
delegates  to  the  anniversary  celebration  were  entertained  by 
the  University  at  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Schenley  during  the 
intermission  between  the  conferences,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
day  closed  with  the  historical  play,  entitled  "Vision  of  She- 
Who-Knows",  given  by  the  students  of  the  University  in 
Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

10:30  A.  M.  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 
Ideals  of  Education. 
Chancellor  S.  B.  McCormick,  Presiding. 
After  prayer  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Wylie,  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary,  Chancellor  McCormick  spoke 
as  follows : 

Honored  Guests,  Fellow  Teachers  and  Friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh : 

It  is  with  feelings  of  very  unusual  pleasure  that  I  extend 
to  you  this  morning  the  word  of  welcome.  Before  introducing 
the  speakers,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  speak  briefly  with  re- 
ference to  the  University  and  to  its  history,  in  anticipation  of 
the  fuller  sketch  which  will  be  presented  on  the  afternoon  of 
tomorrow. 

We  are  assembled  this  morning  in  a  city  which  in  the 
earlier  days  of  this  country  was  the  scene  of  events  deserving 
perhaps  a  larger  place  in  the  history  of  the  country  than  they 
have  received.  It  was  in  1758  that  Fort  Duquesne  became 
Pittsburgh.  It  was  not  until  about  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  that  any  considerable  number  of  people  settled  at 
the  points  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  forming  the 
Ohio.  It  was  perhaps  about  1780  that  the  population  began  to 
center  in  upon    this  spot.     In   1787.  in  which  year    the  first 
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charter  of  the  University  \^as  given,  under  the  name  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Academy,  there  were  perhaps  not  more  than  six  or 
eight  hundred  people — not  more  in  any  event  than  half  the 
student  body  of  the  University  today.  It  was  a  small  trading 
post  of  log  houses  and  a  few  stores.  To  me  it  is  a  most  re- 
markable thing  that  these  few  people,  situated  as  they  were, 
thought  enough  of  higher  education  to  secure,  through  the 
Hon.  H.  H.  Brackenridge,  a  charter  for  an  academy  at  this 
point. 

In  session  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia  v/ere  not  only  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  but  also  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  later 
brought  into  being  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
Avas  therefore  an  historic  period  wdiich  gave  birth  to  this  new 
institution  of  learning  in  the  far  west. 

Interest  in  educational  matters  was  alive  all  over  this 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  original  incorpor- 
ators of  this  Academy  were  also  incorporators  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  Academies,  which  later  became  colleges  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  Canonsburg,  and  which  later  still  merged  into 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  When  Dr.  Stockton  came 
tn  Pittsburgh  in  1810  to  take  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  Aca- 
demy, he  came  frc^m  the  Academy  at  Meadville,  which  is  now 
Allegheny  College.  I  menticn  these  things  to  indicate  to  you 
that  in  that  early  day  among  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  other 
peoples  that  settled  Western  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  genu- 
ine and  a  universal  interest  in  the  higher  education  of  youth. 
The  incorporation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Academy  antedated  only 
a  few  months  that  of  Jefferson  Academy,  and  was  the  first  in- 
stitution of  learning  w^est  of  the  mountains  to  receive  a  charter, 
except  Nashville,  which  we  believe  v/as  incorporated  in  1785. 

The  second  charter  of  tl.'is  institution  was  granted  in  1819 
and  was  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  first,  the  work  of  the 
school  having  advanced  so  greatly  as  to  require  a  larger  curri- 
culum. The  institution  was  now  called  the  ^^'^estern  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  avowed  purpose  being  to  organize  an  in- 
stitution that  should  do  for  this  western  part  of  the  State  the 
work  which  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  doing  in  the 
east.  The  name  was  not  the  University  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  western  one. 
Reference  to  the  f  ublication.>  of  the  University  in  those  early 
years  indicates  that  the  University  located  in  Pittsburgh  was 
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to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  duplicate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  east. 

For  many  years  the  new  University,  under  the  second 
charter,  did  only  college  work.  Attempts  were  made  from 
time  to  time  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  work,  but  they  were 
not  fully  successful.  '  For  instance,  in  1840  a  Law  School  was 
organized  under  the  deanship  of  Hon.  Walter  H.  Lowrie,  and 
this  school  flourished  until  the  second  fire  in  1849.  ^  depart- 
ment of  Engineering  was  formed,  graduating  the  first  student 
in  1846.  Other  efforts  were  made,  especially  in  Science  and 
in  Medicine.  In  1866  the  Allegheny  Observatory  became  a 
part  of  the  University,  and  under  Langley,  Keeler,  and  others, 
brought  the  University  into  great  prominence.  It  was  only, 
however,  under  the  Chancellorship  of  Dr.  Holland,  that  full 
university  work  was  undertaken  and  continued.  From  1892 
until  1895  schools  of  Medicine,  Law,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy 
were  organized.  At  the  present  time  the  University  consists  _ 
of  eleven  schools :  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  known  as  the 
College ;  the  Schools  of  Engineering,  of  Mines,  of  Economics, 
and  of  Education, — these  forming  the  undergraduate  part  of 
the  University.  The  other  schools  are  the  Graduate  School, 
the  School  of  Astronomy,  and  the  four  professional  schools, 
Medicine,  Law,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy.  These  eleven 
schools  have  at  the  present  time  something  over  two  thousand 
students. 

I  wish  furthermore  to  say  in  these  introductory  words 
that  the  University  until  almost  the  present  time  has  been 
scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  city.  It  was  only  four 
years  ago  that  the  site  which  we  now  occupy  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  University.  This  consists  of  a  tract  of  forty-three 
acres.  A  competition  of  over  sixty  architects  resulted  in  the 
building  plans  for  the  University.  Building  operations  began 
shortly  after  and  have  since  been  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  practical  completion  of  five  of  these  buildings, 
to  wit:  Mines,  Engineering,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Gym- 
nasium. You  are  able  to  see  all  of  these  excepting  the  Gym- 
nasium, which  is  over  the  hill  and  can  only  be  seen  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  climb  to  the  top,  an  undertaking  which  will 
splendidly  justify  the  energy  expended,  since  the  view  out  over 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city  and  over  the  Park  is  really  superb. 
You  already  have  seen  the  institutions  in  close  proximity 
to  the  University,  namely,  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  the 
Armory,  the  German    Turnverein,  the   University    Club,    the 
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Athletic  Club,  the  Hotel  Schenley,  Forbes  Field,  where  the 
National  League  baseball,  as  well  as  our  own  football  games 
are  played,  the  magnificent  Carnegie  Institute,  with  its  Li- 
brary, Art  and  Museum,  the  splendid  Technical  Schools,  the 
Phipps  Conservatories,  and  this  most  beautiful  structure  in 
which  our  Anniversary  meetings  are  held,  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Memorial,  a  building  which  not  only  adds  to  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  Pittsburgh,  but  is  also  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
patriotism  of  our  people,  ^^'e  are  in  the  midst  of  all  these,  and 
we  hope  to  develop  here  in  this  heart  of  Pittsburgh  a  set  of  in- 
stitutions that  will  make  our  city  as  famous  for  Education, 
Art,  Music  and  Beauty  as  it  is  already  famous  for  its  manu- 
facturing, its  banking,  and  its  other  industrial  pursuits. 

For  the  University,  therefore,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees,  the  Faculty,  the  students,  and  the  alumni,  I  welcome 
you  here  this  morning,  and  express  the  hope  that  your  stay 
will  be  very  pleasant  to  you,  as  w^e  are  sure  it  will  be  ver}' 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  u.-,.  The  program  for  this  morning 
and  for  this  afternoon  will,  we  think,  be  beneficial  to  every  per- 
son who  hears  the  papers  and  participates  in  the  discussions. 
Tomorrow,  in  the  large  room  below,  the  Anniversary  Program 
proper  will  be  given  with  an  address  on  the  Plistory  of  Higher 
Education  in  the  forenoon,  an  historical  sketch  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  alumni  banquet  in  the  evening.  The  third  day 
we  shall  have  the  meeting  of  the  College  Presidents  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  secondary  schools 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  separate  and  in  joint  sessions, 
closing  with  the  entertainment  in  the  auditorium  of  this  build- 
ing in  the  evening.  This  evening  we  have  the  historical  play, 
"The  Vision  of  She-Who-Knows",  which  we  hope  will  be  at- 
tended not  only  by  our  delegates,  representatives  of  other  in- 
stitutions, but  also  by  large  numbers  of  the  people  of  our  city. 
To  all  these  we  give  you  a  genuine  and  a  hearty  welcome. 

Chancellor  McCormick  then  introduced  the  speakers, 
whose  addresses  follow : 

The  Ideal  of  Culture. 

Asa  Henry  Morton,  Professor  of  Natural  Theology,  Williams 
College. 

Mr.   Chancellor : 

It  is  well  to  open  your  program  with  ideals.  No 
further  proof  is  asked  that  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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has  neither  lost  the  tradition  nor  apostatized  from  the 
faith  of  its  forebears.  Had  the  men  who  founded  academies 
and  colleges  not  been  idealists,  those  academies  and  colleges 
would  not  have  been  founded.  Had  their  successors  not  been 
idealists,  their  flesh  and  their  heart  had  failed  them.  Had 
they  not  been  practical,  there  would  be  no  celebration  today. 

Since  all  successful  educational  administrators  are  practi- 
cal idealists,  and  all  successful  educational  institutions  the  em- 
bodiment of  practical  idealism,  it  is  fitting  that  every  educa- 
tional conference  should  discuss  both  practice  and  ideals.  After 
centuries  of  education  you  think  it  still  worth  while  to  meet 
and  debate  questions  of  organization  and  method.  Be  as  prac- 
tical as  you  will,  those  questions  are  never  settled  once  for  all. 
Were  your  ideals  fixed, — conditions  are  not — and  methods 
mxust  be  altered.  But  ideals  are  not  exempt.  We  talk  of  the 
needle  and  the  polar  star ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  unduly  trusted, 
else  we  find  ourselves  off  our  course.  Human  nature  may  not 
have  varied  widely  in  essentials — we  can  still  read,  under- 
stand and  apply  the  maxims  of  wise  men  who  lived  in  the  dawn 
of  history;  nor  are  we  yet  so  far  from  the  animal  that  Aesop's 
fuhles  are  obsolete.  Still,  Darwin  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  an- 
cestor-worship. His  ideas  might  have  pleased  tribes  still  in 
the  totem-stage,  but  he  has  forever  limited  the  ambitions  of 
heraldry.  When  we  have  gained  the  courage  of  democracy, 
we  discard  that  feudal  and  pseudo-feudal  price.  When  we 
have  gained  the  courage  of  science  in  facing  truth,  we  rever- 
ence not  only  our  lowly  human  ancestors,  but  those  progeni- 
tors more  lowly  still,  who  fought  a  good  fight  against  terrible 
odds,  and  whose  works  do  follow  them  even  unto  this  day. 
Reverence  for  ancestors,  no  matter  how  remote,  will  prevail 
until  we  ourselves  degenerate,  and  when  that  time  comes,  our 
days  will  not  be  long  in  the  land.  Reverence  for  ancestors  in- 
cludes reverence  for  their  ideals.  We  cannot  accept  those 
ideals  unchanged ;  that  would  be  ancestor  worship,  and  stop 
our  journey  further  from  the  totem.  Where  ancestor  worship 
has  prevailed  no  doctrine  of  the  future  state  has  greatly  kin- 
dled the  imagination  of  poet  or  of  seer.  But  neither  can  the 
ideals  of  the  fathers  be  rejected.  If  the  past  was  all  wrong, 
how  can  the  future  be  at  all  right  ?  No  tradition,  no  faith ;  no 
faith,  no  future. 

The  four  subjects  assigned  to  this  morning's  session 
represent  the  traditional  idej^ls  of  education,  its  four  cardinal 
virtues.    We  must  not  take  them  too   easily  for  granted.     In 
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their  traditional  meaning  they  are  far  from  finding  universal 
acceptance.  Few  would  deny  them  all — how  many  will  accept 
them  all  ?  Each  has  its  peculiar  foes.  Each  is  essential  to  the 
other  three,  if  the  traditional  education  is  to  abide.  If  the  tra- 
ditional education  is  to  adjust  itself  to  the  present,  each  must 
be  defined  anew.  None  demands  a  new  definition  more  urgent- 
ly than  the  ideal  of  culture. 

This  is  admitted,  and  efforts  have  been  made.  There  is 
no  time  to  review  them  here,  and  for  this  audience  no  need. 
From  Matthew  Arnold  to  President  Eliot,  definition  and  de- 
scription have  sought  to  fix  an  ideal  for  us.  Progress  has  been 
made,  but  a  working  agreement  not  yet  reached.  Meanwhile 
we  are  muddling  along  and  may  muddle  through,  but  until  our 
ideal  becomes  less  nebulous  by  day  and  more  luminous  by 
night,  what  Moses  can  lure  this  hard-headed  generation  with 
promises  of  cultural  milk  arid  honey?  The  humanistic  ideal 
has  widened  its  own  realm  to  include  many  races  and  their 
higher  products  in  art  and  literature.  History  and  anthropol- 
ogy have  extended  it  around  the  world  and  back  to  the  savage. 
Science  adds  the  animal  world — the  microscopic  world  of  life 
— the  material  universe  out  into  space  and  into  the  infinitesi- 
mal. Who  shall  say  what  is  important  and  what  is  not?  The 
mosquito,  the  fly  and  the  microbe  have  recently  inverted  values. 
We  do  not  mind  the  camel,  but  we  strain  at  the  germ-bearing 
gnat.  We  are  hearing  no  complaints  that  our  ideal  of  culture 
is  small  or  narrow — wider  than  man  can  compass — higher 
than  heaven  and  deeper  than  hell, — multiplicity  beyond  all 
hopes  of  conquest — what  shall  the  individual  do?  Are  all  sub- 
jects of  equal  cultural  value  when  properly  handled,  or  are 
some  peculiarly  fitted  to  develop  man?  What  inspired  council 
shall  fix  the  canon  of  the  curriculum?  Who  shall  choose  the 
mental  and  moral  staples  on  which  our  students  shall  feed? 
Shall  we  choose  the  practical?  How  widelv  shall  we  conceive 
the  practical?  Fortunate  it  is  for  us  that  the  decision  of  such 
theoretical  questions  does  not  depend  on  reason  alone!  Com- 
mon sense  and  human  nature  and  finance  are  wholesome  checks 
to  the  visionary.  Xor  is  tradition  useless — the  diverging  roads 
continue  in  the  main  the  ancient  trend — and  the  angles  of  di- 
vergence are  not  so  great  as  our  prophetic  fears  imagine. 

Our  ideal  of  the  cultivated  man  has  changed.  It  must 
change  still  more.  In  the  liopc  of  contributing  something  to- 
wards harmony  and  agreement,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  we 
must  give  up  the  notion  of  an  ideal  type  of  the  cultured   man. 
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In  his  address  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
Boston  in  1903,  President  Eliot  gave  up  the  notion  of  an  ideal 
type  of  culture  based  on  specially  chosen  subjects.    But  he  held 
tc  the  notion  of  the   typical   cultivated   man ;   illustrating   his 
meaning  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (and  he  might  have  gone 
back  further),  who  said  that  the  artist  sees  no  perfect  speci- 
men in  nature,  but  combines  fragments  of  perfection  scattered 
in  nature  into  a  perfect   artistic   unity.     Few   modern   artists 
would  subscribe  to  that  older  fancy.    The  great  sculptor  Rodin 
repudiates  it  with  vigorous  scorn  as  responsible  for  the  host  of 
weak  and  anemic  productions  neutral,  negative,  or   mawkish. 
The  whole  modern  revolt  against  academic  inanity  to   whole- 
some virility  and  robustness  is  the  revolt  against  such  concep- 
tions of  the  ideal.     The  prevailing  conception  is  that  adopted 
by  the  philosopher  Bergson,  that  the  artist  sees  more  of  reality 
than  the  ordinary  man,  who  looks  at  it  with  a  practical  eye  and 
sees  chiefly  what  affects  his    interests.     The   difference  is   not 
between  the  reality  of  life,  grasped  only  by  the  practical  man, 
and  unreal  visions  or  fancies  of  a  dreamer.     The  difference  is 
between  two  visions  of  reality.    There  is  a  further  difference, 
— a  difference  in  value.    The  practical  man  and  the  artist  value 
different  aspects  of  reality,  or  value  differently  the  same  aspect. 
Does  this  not  give  us  our  clue?     The  cultivated   man   gets  a 
different  grip  on  reality  froni  the  man  who  is   not   cultivated, 
and  his  values  measure  to  a  different  standard.    He  is  a  realist, 
but  his  valuations  of  reality  are  ideal.    Thev  are  in   terms   of 
direct  enjoyment  as  well  as  of  use  and  pro  tit.     They  give  hirh 
the  ends  of  life  as  he  lives,  without  postponement  to   that  im- 
aginary and  visionary  period   of  the   so-called   practical    man 
who  expects  some   day  to   retire  and   enjoy,    but  loses   mean- 
while the  power  of   enjoyment.     The   cultivated   man   knows 
what  to  sacrifice  and  when.     His  perspective   of  life  is   truer. 
He  knows  how  to  live,  in  the  present  and  for  the  future,  and 
he  has  life  more  abundantly.     Rich  and  full  is  his  life.     No 
man  can  see  life  whole,  but  the  cultivated  man  takes  in  a  larger 
section.     Such  men  grew  out  of  the  scantier  soil  of  the   older 
culture,  and  varieties  of  cultivated  men  grew  from  the  same 
soil,  as  do  maples  and  elms.      Today   we   must   expect    from 
more-varied  soil  still  greater  variety — and  different  species, — 
and  the  new  species  deserve  a  welcome.     The   true   humanist 
will  not  insist  on  a  single  species  or  a  single  genus  of  cultivated 
humanity.  He  will  not  confine  the  term  liberal  education  to  the 
kind  producing  that  genus.    Modern  civilization  produces  uni 
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formity  enough.  Give  it  a  chance  to  produce  its  compensat- 
ing diversity !  Why  set  up  an  ideal  type,  only  to  lament  short- 
comings? If  the  gods  granted  us  our  ideal  type  we  might  ask 
them  to  take  him  back  again !  We  forget  that  human  types  are 
subjects  of  comedy  and  parody — nobler  creations  are  not  typi- 
cal. The  higher  man  develops,  the  more  unique  he  becomes. 
Liberal  culture  does  not  conform  to  patterns;  it  frees  from 
them ;  because  it  is  liberal,  it  liberates.  Science  can  produce  the 
cultivated  man,  but  not  unless  science  is  treated  humanistically. 
Scientific  method  alone  will  not.  Scientific  method  rules  out 
the  personal  equation  in  search  of  objective  truth.  Culture  en- 
hances the  personal  equation  in  search  of  life.  The  older  hu- 
manistic studies  lost  their  speciHc  cultural  value  if  pursued 
only  in  the  scientific  spirit,  for  culture  deals  pre-eminently  with 
values.  Science  makes  culture  possible;  culture  makes  science 
worth  while.  The  universal  interpenetration  of  all  our  studies, 
in  spite  of  specialization — to  some  degree  because  of  speciali- 
zation— is  making  science  philosophical,  and  is  leading  philos- 
ophy to  include  within  its  realm,  not  only  the  rational,  but  the 
irrational, — all  that  immense  realm  of  reality  refractory  to 
analysis,  but  known  directly  by  intuition  and  living  experience. 
This  is  the  special  realm  of  religion,  of  the  esthetic,  of  values, 
of  culture.  It  is  elusive  to  reason,  but  to  man's  higher  nature 
it  is  the  supremely  real.  Reason  and  science  deal  with  rela- 
tions, abstractions.  This  is  the  concrete;  apprehended  immed- 
iately, if  at  all.  For  true  culture,  then,  the  reason  must  be 
cultivated,  but  so  must  the  emotions,  the  intuitions,  the  spir- 
itual discernment  of  spiritual  things.  The  universe,  man,  and 
their  relations, — the  history  of  the  universe  and  of  man, — the 
products  of  the  universe  and  of  man, — the  value  of  it  all  to 
man, — with  a  suggestion  of  prophecy  as  to  the  value  of  man 
in  the  universe.  There  are,  then,  staples  of  education,  essential 
to  vital  nutriment ;  but  the  list  is  far  larger  than  it  was, — and 
the  quality  may  vet  be  improved.  Religion  must  come  back  in- 
to the  curriculum  in  the  form  of  history  and  philosophy.  The 
more  insistence  that  it  is  a  human  product — the  less  excuse  for 
excluding  it.  In  France  it  has  already  returned  with  lay  in- 
structors, and  even  their  school  of  sociolooy  has  courses  on  the 
origins  of  religion  and  tlie  idea  of  God.  Religion  is  essential  to 
culture — devotion  must  be  left  to  the  individual. 

The  application  of  all  this  to  education  will  be  guided  by 
traditional  lines.  In  the  school  and  in  the  university  culture  in 
the  higher  sense  is  of  course  present  and  cannot  be  excluded, — 
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though  less  directly  aimed  at  than  in  college.  There  seems 
to  be  no  adequate  reason  why  the  university  post-graduate 
courses  should  banish  the  atmosphere  of  culture.  In  all  ear- 
nest work  technic  passes  into  the  first  place — even  in  the 
schools  of  art  and  music.  But  why  should  the  students  scorn 
for  themselves  the  culture  their  work  is  to  bring  to  others  ? 
Why  refuse  to  wear  what  they  weave  ?  Why  care  only  for  dis- 
covery on  the  frontiers,  and  not  for  the  civilization  that  fol- 
lows in  the  wake  of  the  pioneer?  There  is  in  this  a  good  deal 
of  perversity  and  pose.  Is  thought  less  earnest  for  letting  the 
sunset  glow  shine  through  it?  Or  is  technic  less  sincere  for 
the  flush  of  spiritual  emotion  ?  No  need  to  fear  weak  senti- 
ment except  from  the  weakly  sentimental,  and  nothing  can 
stop  them.  We  may  have  to  cease  using  the  word  culture  be- 
cause of  its  vapid  associations.  Culture  itself  is  power  and 
virility,  the  qualities  most  lacking  today  in  all  our  arts  of  ex- 
pression. A  so-called  "soft"  culture-course  is  not  a  true  culture- 
course  at  all.  It  is  a  course  in  cultural  anaesthetics.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  general  courses  in  any  subject  are  the  hardest 
to  give ;  they  require  a  master  for  the  command  of  fact,  phil- 
osophy, and  fitting  phrase.  Such  masters  are  appearing  more 
frequently  now  in  descriptive  summaries  and  philosophic  es- 
says— and  the  omen  is  good.  We  may  hope  for  more  similar 
courses  in  the  University.  The  philosophy  of  each  science  is 
a  part  of  that  science,  and  should  be  treated  by  an  expert 
trained  in  both  science  and  philosophy. 

The  problem  of  the  college  is  the  most  serious  and  the 
most  difficult.  We  seem  to  inoculate  many  of  the  students 
with  just  enough  diluted  serum  of  culture  to  render  them  im- 
mune for  the  remainder  of  their  days;  and  our  large  graduate 
clubs  have  tended  to  become  strongholds  of  the  Philistines, 
where  it  is  bad  form  to  discuss  things  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual. The  main  fight  for  the  true  ideals  of  culture  in  education 
must  be  fought  out  in  the  college.  We  are  counseled  on  the 
one  hand  to  go  back  to  subjects  bearing  more  directly  on  prac- 
tical life  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  ac- 
cept the  inevitable  and  metamorphose  gently  into  the  country 
club,  teaching  like  the  philosophers  of  the  Academy  and  the 
Lyceum  in  Athens,  in  the  interval  of  gymnastic  exercises — to 
such  youths  as  will  listen.  The  example  is  alluring,  but  there 
no  degrees  were  given.  There  is  a  demand  for  such  colleges, — 
let  such  colleges  as  will,  consent  to  supply  it.  But  there  is  a 
sturdier  and  nobler  ideal ;  it  is  the  ideal  of  the  old-fashioned 
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college,  familiar  to  you  all — where  the  recreation  was  taken 
outside  the  classroom  instead  of  in  it,  and  where  students,  with 
all  their  old-fashioned  faults  and  vices,  had  certain  virtues  of 
intellectual  seriousness  and  care  for  intellectual  things.  That 
ideal  can  be  applied  today  if  we  have  the  stamina  to  apply  it; 
and  there  are  American  bovs  who  will  respond  to  it  when  it 
commands  their  respect. — when  they  see  that  culture  in  cul- 
ture courses  as  well  as  in  courses  where  culture  is  .the  atmos- 
phere rather  than  the  subject, — austerity  is  the  true  joy.  There 
are  more  passive  delights  of  literature  and  art  which  rest,  re- 
fresh and  invigorate.  They  are  healthful  recreation,  and  not 
to  be  excluded.  There  mav  even  be  such  courses  if  balanced 
by  correlated  reading  and  theses — such  as  fit  for  enjoyment. 
All  courses  should  be  enjoyable  in  this  way  to  some  degree. 
But  anything  that  brings  the  world  culture  into  disrepute  is 
suicidal  for  the  college.  If  it  ceases  to  be  an  institution  for 
true  and  virile  culture  it  ceases  to  be  a  college. 

The  increasing  complexity  of  knowledge  and  of  civiliza- 
tion has  complicated  our  curricula.  We  have  been  trying  to 
teach  pretty  nearly  every  thing  worth  knowing.  Not  only 
must  the  individual  choose  his  own  limitations,  but  so  must  the 
college  and  the  university.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  required  course  in  a  form  suited  to  our  day — 
either  as  groups  within  the  college  or  as  specialized  college 
under  the  same  administration.  If  each  group  or  each  college 
will  choose  its  curriculum  and  balance  it  so  that  it  will  be  both 
efficient  and  cultural,  we  need  not  fear  the  results.  We  shall 
gather  grapes  of  one  and  figs  of  another.  But  we  must  some- 
how rescue  ourselves  from  this  chaos  of  courses,  and  the  press- 
ure of  campus  activities  that  leaves  no  time  for  thoroughness 
or  reHection.  We  must  not  hesitate  to  simplify  our  collegiate 
curriculum.  The  complexity  of  civilization  furnishes  its  own 
remedy,  by  providing  for  many  cultural  influences  outside  this 
college.  W^e  cannot  do  everything;  the  home  and  society  must 
work  with  us;  and  we  must  Vnvc  time.  We  cannot  be  hurried. 
Culture  is  a  ripening  process.  The  papers  have  just  stated 
that  the  growth  of  plants  is  being  forced  not  only  by  electric 
light  at  night,  but  bv  administering  chloroform  during  their 
periods  of  rest,  so  that  thev  will  rest  twice  as  fast,  and  get 
through  with  it  sooner.  This  mav  explain  the  mvsterious 
value  of  some  of  our  culture  courses.  We  must  gain  time  even 
if  it  is  by  intensifying  rest.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  ade- 
quate time  must  be  given  nt  eacli    stage  for  the   needs  of    tliat 
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Stage — for  assimilation,  growth,  ripening.  We  are  learning 
from  the  new  philosophy  that  without  time  there  is  no  free 
will — and  the  aim  of  liberalizing  education  is  to  cultivate  free 
will. 

Let  us  admit  that  our  ideal  of  culture  and  of  the  cultivated 
man  has  changed  and  will  change  yet  more.  Let  us  give  up 
the  notion  of  the  cultivated  man,  and  be  content  with  a  culti- 
vated man,  upon  whatever  meat  he  may  feed.  We  shall  not 
fall  into  anarchy ;  not  only  v/ill  tradition  steady  us,  but  human 
nature  has  its  eternal  checks  and  balances ;  while  boy  nature  is 
immortally  boy  nature.  In  giving  up  the  goal  of  a  fixed  ideal, 
we  do  not  give  up  the  essential — we  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the 
accidental. 

The  Ideal  of  Scholarship.* 
Paul  Shore}^,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Cliancellor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

The  religions  of  the  ancient  peoples  were  polytheistic. 
They  worshiped  many  departmental  deities.  But  when 
in  their  Vedic  or  Orphic  hymns  they  undertook  the 
celebration  of  one  of  their  deities  and  poured  themselves 
forth  effusively  in  his  praises,  their  religious  emotion 
was  such  that  they  used  every  adjective  and  every  epi- 
thet that  belonged  to  all  their  other  deities.  And  that  mixed 
the  departments.  The  god  of  war  was  allowed  to .  cast  the 
thunderbolt  when  he  was  praised,  and  the  god  of  love,  as  the 
French  say,  faire  la  pluie  honillir. 

This  phenomenon  has  engaged  the  attention  of  students 
ill  history  and  religion  and  has  been  denominated  by  the  pedan- 
tic as  henotheism.  Now  that  doctrine  of  henotheism  is  of 
eternal  application.  It  applies  to  that  modern  form  of 
polytheistic  judgment  which  we  go  through  with  on  platforms 
like  this  when  we  rise  to  sing  or  chant  those  Orphic  or  Vedic 
hymns  to  our  departmental  deities  of  culture  or  science  or  phil- 
osophy or  those  that  are  the  other  particular  subjects  which 
we  may  represent.  In  all  such  cases  while  we  are  speaking  of 
one  ideal,  this  henotheistic  rhetoric,  if  I  may  employ  the  term, 
leads  us  on  to  enlarge  our  ic-tal,  to  extend  it  in  every  direction, 


*Note. — Copy  for  this  address  was  obtained  from  the  notes  of 
the  stenographer  who  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Anniversary. 
Owing  to  lack  of  time,  Dr.  Shorey  was  unable  to  revise  the  manu- 
script. 
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to  associate  it  with  all  the  other  ideals,  to  inflate  our  little 
balloon  until  it  loses  its  way  in  the  infinite  azure  of  heaven  and 
becomes  identical  with  Plato's  one  g-ood  and  true  and  beautiful, 
at  which  time  of  maximum  extension  and  minimum  inten- 
sion it  attains  to  the  zenith  of  its  efforts  of  oratory  and  the 
nadir  of  its  significance  for  rational  thought. 

Now,  for  example,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  philosophers  has  taken  the  single  word  loyalty  and 
used  it  as  a  bank  check  for  drawing  out  the  entire  cash  balance 
of  the  bank  of  idealism.  Another,  a  distinguished  professor  of 
pedagogy,  in  his  eagerness  to  insist  on  the  ideal  of  efficiency, 
has  declared  that  the  end  and  aim  of  all  true  education  is  to 
make  the  individual  the  master  of  the  world — surely  a  large 
order  for  any  system  of  education,  however  ideal. 

Now  T  am  tempted  to  embark  on  this  path,  and  I  am  temj>- 
ted  to  begin  by  trying  to  show  that  the  ideal  that  I  present,  that 
of  scholarship,  is  closely  involved  with  the  ideal  that  seems 
most  remote  from  it,  that  of  efficiency.  The  temptation  befalls 
us  especially  in  speaking  of  education,  because  in  education  we 
are  always  really  thinking  of  the  ideal  man.  We  wish  our  sys- 
tem of  education  to  form  its  ideal  man,  and  the  ideal  man 
should  have  no  inefficiencies  and  no  imperfections.  And  so  I 
am  tempted,  as  I  say,  to  show  that  the  ideal  of  scholarship  in- 
volves the  ideal  of  efficiency.  Of  course  you  would  have  to 
grant  a  very  large  exception. 

On  this  university  platform  we  evidently  are  not  speaking 
of  the  common  school  education  of  the  great  masses.  That  is 
perhaps  a  more  important  iiroblem  than  any  we  have  to  discuss 
here,  but  it  is  not  our  problem  at  present.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  common  school  education  of  the  great  masses  should 
be  directed  to  efficiency  in  the  very  narrowest  and  most  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  word,  to  help  them  to  earn  their  living.  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  not  the  problem  that  we  have  to  study.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  education  of  the  masses  proper  we  need  less  cul- 
ture, less  of  what  is  commonly  called  culture,  and  more  voca- 
tional training,  more  manual  training,  more  practical  things  in 
the  obvious  and  utilitarian  sense  of  the  word.  Again  I  do  not 
know.  I  neither  afifirm  nor  deny.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Booker 
Washington  is  right  when  he  broadly  tells  his  people  that  it  is 
wrong  for  them  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  that  they  ought  rather  to  devote  themselves  to  industrial 
and  agricultural  pursuits.  I  cannot  say.  It  could  well  seem  that 
a  population  of  nine  or  ten  millions  could  afford  a  little  culture 
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to  and  among  a  few  leaders.  But  that  is  not  my  province.  It 
may  be  that  certain  individuals  who  write  for  the  magazines 
are  correct  when  they  say  that  very  many  young  women  are 
studying  Greek  who  ought  to  be  cooking.  I  do  not  know.  But 
it  must  be  an  extremely  efficient  young  woman  who,  after  be- 
ginning cooking  in  the  kindergarten,  pursues  it  in  the  graded 
schools,  spends  four  years  in  the  high  school,  four  years 
in  college  and  three  years  in  the  graduate  school,  upon 
that  recondite  subject. 

However,  saving  this  question  of  the  great  masses  of  our 
population  for  whom  possibly  the  inducement  demanded  of 
life  may  be  determined,  it  may  be  that  they  are  in  the  position 
of  that  old  darky  who,  when  she  was  asked  why  she  did  not 
learn  to  write,  said,  "Fo'  de  Lawd,  Missey,  I  hasn't  de  time  to 
contribute.  I'se  too  busy  livin'  ".  That  may  be  the  condition  of 
the  masses  of  our  population.  But  we  are  to  waive  that  ques- 
tion. We  are  dealing  with  that  limited  number, proportionately 
small,  perhaps,  but  in  a  population  of  a  hundred  millions 
numerically  large,  who  do  not  have  the  time  for  more,  who 
wish  more,  who  go  to  the  high  school  and  some  of  whom  go 
on  to  the  college  and  graduate  school,  and  anything  we  say 
about  education  here  applies  to  that  class  and  not  to  the  other. 

And  now,  limiting  ourselves  to  that  class,  I  think  I  could, 
if  I  had  time,  make  a  very  good  case  for  the  identification  of 
the  ideals  of  scholarship  with  that  of  efficiency.  But  that  is  not 
the  subject  on  which  I  intend  to  speak.  My  observation  is  that 
our  business  men  do  not  complain  that  the  graduates  of  our 
high  schools  and  colleges  have  not  learned  this  or  that  techni- 
cality of  their  future  trades  or  professions.  They  are  com- 
plained about  that  they  have  not  learned  the  very  things  that 
high  schools  and  colleges  profess  to  teach,  that  they  cannot 
write  a  correct  letter  or  spell  correctly,  or  that  they  have  not 
acquired  the  habits  of  accuracy  and  industry  and  faithful, 
disciplined  intellectual  work  that  the  colleges  and  high  schools 
might  give.  And  these  things  are  precisely  what  the  ideal  of 
scholarship  means,  to  anticipate  the  thing.  It  means  accuracy, 
precision,  weight,  sincerity  and  soundness  of  work  in  whatever 
you  do  undertake.  So  that  in  that  line  also  I  might,  if  I 
wanted  to,  practice  that  rhetorical  henotheism  with  which  I 
began,  that  the  ideal  of  scholarship  is  identical  with  the  ideal 
of  efficiency  for  the  class  to  which  it  applies. 

But  that  is  not  the  essential  theme.  The  essential  theme  is 
to  bring  an  ideal  of  scholarship  in  its  'relations   to  the  ideal  of 
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culture.  It  is  culture  and  scholarship,  and  defined  most  simply 
not  by  any  abstract  and  ideal  definition  but  with  a  very  plain 
fact,  that  they  both  have  to  go  with  literature,  history,  art,  lan- 
guage and  similar  studies.  I  know  of  course  that  there  has 
been  a  great  protest  and  an  attempt  to  define  culture  so  as  to 
make  it  include  chemistry  and  physics.  That  simply  destroys 
a  convenient  distinction  and  does  not  profit  chemistry  and  phy- 
sics in  the  least. 

Culture,  as  I  see  it.  is  most  easily  defined  by  the  fact  that 
it  deals  with  language,  literature,  history  and  art  and  similar 
studies,  and  so  does  scholarship.  Now  the  easiest  way,  the 
most  effective  way  before  an  audience,  to  deal  with  these  two 
ideals' is  simply  to  confound  and  identify.  That  is  what  Emer- 
son did  in  the  great  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  on  The  American 
Scholar.  It  is  wdiat  has  been  done  in  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  addresses,  in  one  only  a  day 
or  two  ago.  Again  you  confound  useful  distinctions 
and  gain  nothing.  Emerson  defined  the  school  as  man 
thinking.  The  scholar  has  to  be  the  delegated  thinker 
of  the  community.  That  sounds  well  from  the  platform. 
But  it  is  demanding  altogether  too  much,  and  no  one 
really  believes  it.  That  I  think  is  only  a  platform  defi- 
nition of  the  scholar  or  of  tlie  cultured  man.  How  far  Emer- 
son is  from  our  particular  conception 'appears  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  no  conception  throughout  his  speaking  of  any  diff- 
erence between  the  scholar,  technically,  and  the  man  of  culture ; 
and  that  api>ears  from  the  i.'ict  that  he  says  the  chief  scholar  in 
a  community  is  its  clergyman,  which  has  absolutely  no  bearing 
on  our  present  condition,  with  our  professional  graduate 
schools. 

It  is  not  then  the  identification  of  scholarship  and  culture 
that  will  serve  us.  We  must  define  it  a  little  more  closely.  Not, 
again,  by  any  abstract  definition,  but  by  the  simple  fact  that 
they  aj)proach  this  subject  tl  ey  have  in  common  in  different 
ways.  Culture  aims  rather  at  the  human  interest  in  language, 
literature,  history  and  the  rest.  It  seeks  to  enjoy  this  human 
interest  in  a  sober,  passive,  recipient  attitude,  the  refinement  of 
feeling,  the  enlargement  of  sympathy,  and  possibly  the  polish 
of  the  faculties  of  expression.  Then  it  is  those  studies  which, 
pursued,  give  or  tend  to  give  the  thing  whicli  scholarshin  in  its 
occupation  with  these  studies  is  concerned  primarily  with,  ac- 
quisition of — not  truth,  which  is  a  meaningless  word,  but  with 
the  precise  truth  in  regard  to  the  particular  question  in  hand. 
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And  it  means  such  discipline  and  enlargement  of  all  the  inter- 
est faculties  as  honest  and  sincere  pursuit  brings.  That  is  the 
essential  difference  between  scholarship  and  culture. 

Now  the  two  are  interdependent;  interdependent  in  any 
great  university  worthy  of  the  name,  interdependent  in  any 
civilization  worthy  of  the  name,  interdependent  in  the  larger 
and  higher  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  any  nation  that  lives 
any  life  above  the  mere  material.  And  though  sometimes  un- 
necessarily, perhaps,  divorced  in  the  particular  schools,  the 
pcrticular  classroom,  and  still  more  in  the  individual  life,  and 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  uphold  one  above  the  other,  then 
for  which  should  a  leader  of  public  opinion  speak,  for  which 
should  one  who  is  not  a  leader  of  pubhc  opinion,  but  who  has 
occasionally  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  ear  of  an  audience, 
for  which  should  he  speak  his  word  ?  Obviously  he  should 
speak  for  the  one  that  is  m.ost  likely  tQ  be  neglected  under 
present  conditions,  the  one  that  is  most  likely  to  be  unworthily 
disparaged,  the  one  that  is  least  likely  to  receive  its  due  recog- 
nition unless  it  is  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  careful  and 
serious  thought  and  the  sincere  thought  of  those  who  know. 
And  I  think  that  under  our  present  conditions  it  is  the  ideal  of 
scholarship  and  not  the  ideal  even  of  culture  that  needs  that 
support  from  serious  thinkers. 

The  reasons  are  very  obvious.  Let  us  grant  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  population  feels  no  very  deep  interest  in  either  the 
ideal  of  scholarship  or  the  ideal  of  culture,  that  it  is,  as  we 
have  said,  occupied  wholly  in  living:  there  nevertheless  is  a 
great  mass  of  those  who  receive  a  secondary  and  college  edu- 
cation, a  great  mass  of  lecture  goers  and  meeting  goers  and 
magazine  readers  who  have  a  certain  kind  of  interest  in  the 
ideal  of  culture,  an  unformed  apprehension  of  it  but  still  an 
apprehension ;  who  are  interested  in  literature,  language  and 
history  for  their  human  significance  if  for  nothing  else;  who 
are  completely  blind  and  deaf  to  the  ideal  of  scholarship.  And 
in  this  large  secondary  class  I  think  we  must  include  the  ma- 
jority of  our  high  school  bovs  and  girls  and  even  of  our  col- 
leges proper.  They,  too,  will  never  consent  to  devote  them- 
selves wholly  to  practical  studies,  they  never  will  consent  to 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  physical  sciences.  They  feel 
an  instinctive  need  for  something  of  the  nature  of  linguistic, 
literary  and  historical  studies,  to  thus  feel  the  impulse  and  to 
take  it  in  the  attitude  of  passive  enjoyment,  the  attitude  of  the 
lecture  goer.     Arid  they  judge  their  teachers  very  largely  as 
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they  judge  a  Chautauqua  lecturer  on  the  platform,  by  his 
power  to  hold  the  attention  and  the  interest  of  an  audience  that 
has  not  prepared  the  lesson  and  that  does  not  feel  a  real  and 
genuine  interest  in  the  subject  matter,  at  least  in  the  actual 
truth  of  the  subject  matter,  but  cares  simply  for  its  sympathetic 
or  broad  and  vague  human  interest.  That,  I  say,  is  why  our 
students  are  tempted  to  receive  scholarship  in  the  form  of  cul- 
ture; that  is  their  attitude  toward  their  instruction  and  their 
teachers.  And  in  this  they  are  encouraged  on  all  sides.  They 
are  encouraged  in  the  first  place  by  the  great  mass  of  popular 
writers  w^hose  mission  it  is  to  diffuse  this  kind  of  culture; 
they  are  encouraged  by  too  many  high  school  and  college 
teachers  and  professors  whose  loud-voiced  proclamations  to 
culture  are  merely  the  external  and  audible  sign  of  their  inter- 
nal detestation  of  the  exacting  standards  and  severe  tests  of 
real  scholarship.  And  our  students  are  also  encouraged  in  that 
altitude  by  the  impartial  philanthropists  who  would 
gladly  occupy  the  entire  brains  and  attention  and 
efforts  of  the  rising  generation  in  holding  him  to  the  leader  of 
the  submerged  tenth.  And  they  are  also  encouraged  by  the 
professors  of  pedagogy  who  would  like  to  substitute  for 
knowledge  of  the  thing  taught  their  theory  of  teaching  in 
general  in  vacuo.  And  lastly  they  are  encouraged  by  the  New 
York  "Evening  Post",  which  knows  better  and  of  whose  ulti- 
mate conversion  I  do  not  yet  despair. 

Now  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  argu- 
ment for  the  ideal  of  scholarship.  The  question  is  really 
settled ;  whatever  we  may  think  here  in  America  at  any  one 
particular  time,  the  question  is  settled  by  the  consensus  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  civilized  world  has  decided  that  a  serious 
higher  scholarship  is  an  essential  organism  of  the  national  life 
of  any  nation  that  counts  itself  civilized.  It  is  recognized  as 
a  fact  that  the  Germany  of  today  is  differentiated  from  the 
Turkey  of  today  as  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  are 
differentiated  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries,  not  only  by 
science,  not  only  by  physical  science  and  by  vast  industrial  ex- 
pansion ;  they  are  differentiated  quite  as  much  by  the  fact  that 
they  produced  and  the  other  did  not  produce  critical  exact 
scholarship  with  regard  to  the  works  of  the  human  spirit  as 
manifested  by  literature,  language,  liistorv  and  art.  That  is 
quite  as  much  a  distinguishing  mark  of  modern  civilization 
against  the  medieval  times  of  Germany,  of  Modern  Ger- 
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many  against  Turkey  and  the  Orient,  as  science  and  history 
are,  and  that  of  itself  marks  the  desire  of  the  civiHzed  world, 
and  is  enough.     We  do  not  need  to  argue  the  question. 

It  is  not  a  question,  then,  of  the  minute  details 
of  any  particular  scholastic  investigation.  It  is  a  question  of 
this  actual  fact  of  possessing  or  not  possessing  somewhere  in 
the  national  life  a  sincere  and  organized  scholarship  that  we 
are  concerned  with.  That  might  be  illustrated  by  what  goes  on 
in  our  banks.  A  few  dollars  more  or  less  in  the  bank  balance  is 
perfectly  insignificant  as  compared  with  another  turn  over  of 
money  in  a  great  national  bank.  But  if  the  balance  is  a  few 
cents  out  the  cashier  remains  until  he  gets  the  balance.  And  if 
that  spirit  did  not  exist  in  our  business  affairs,  our  business  af- 
fairs would  sink  into  utter  chaos.  In  the  same  way  take 
the  illustration  of  proof  reading.  It  is  an  insignificant 
affair,  is  it  not,  whether  a  French  accent  is  misplaced 
on  a  particular  page  of  a  book;  it  is  an  insignificant 
matter,  is  it  not,  whether  a  word  here  or  there 
is  misspelled?  But  unless  there  is  a  body  of  trained 
and  scientific  proof  readers  for  whom  all  scientific 
matter  were  worth  while,  within  fifty  years  you  could  not 
trust  any  statement  in  any  book  in  the  United  States.  Now 
in  the  same  way  think  of  a  genuine  effort  toward  scholarship 
and  a  corps  of  trained  experts  who  devote  their  lives  to  it  in 
our  universities  and  colleges,  that  enters  into  the  life  of  the 
community  in  a  thousand  ways  that  I  have  no  time  to  explain. 
It  determines  ultimately  the  quality  of  our  schools,  the  quality 
of  our  text  books;  it  determines  ultimately  the  quality  of  the 
lectures  that  we  listen  to;  it  determines  ultimately  the  quality 
of  our  public  speaking,  our  sermons ;  it  determines  ultimately 
the  quality  of  our  plays ;  it  determines  ultimately  every  mani- 
festation of  the  intellectual  life  of  a  community.  And  a  com- 
munity's intellectual  life  will  gradually  sink  to  a  lower  level 
without  that  higher  keyboard  playing  down  upon  the  lower 
keyboard. 

That  in  brief  is  one  of  the  essential  lessons  :  that  any  civili- 
zation that  has  the  claim  to  the  name  of  civilization  must  main- 
tain this  point  of  the  higher  intellectual  life.  As  I  said,  noth- 
ing is  easier, — overlooking  this  broader  aspect  of  the  matter  on 
which  the  consensus  of  the  civilized  world  is  agreed, — nothing 
is  easier  than  to  descend  to  persiflage,  to  particular  manifesta- 
tions of  what  is  very  pedantry.  And  it  is  carried  on  by  our 
own  people.     There  is  no  surer  gag  to  work   on  an   audience 
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with  than  a  list  of  the  titles  of  Doctors'  dissertations.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  how  many  times  I  have  myself  told  the  story 
of  the  German  Doctor's  dissertation  that  actually  exists,  on 
"The  Hiccoughs  of  Aristophanes  in  Plato's  Symposium."  And 
I  must  confess  that  I  myself  am  the  author  of  a  small  brochure 
entitled  "Choriambic  Dimeter  and  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Antispast."  (Laughter).  You  see,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it 
works  even  here  and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  That  dis- 
tinguished philosopher  whom  we  have  already  lost,  Professor 
James,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  and  he  wrote  an  indig- 
nant paper  on  the  Ph.  D.  Fetish  or  the  Octopus  of  the  Ph.  D., 
assailing  graduate  knowledge  and  assailing  scholarship.  And 
he  must  have  known  better.  In  the  same  way  President  Had- 
ley  has  spoken  about  the  Doctors'  dissertations  of  the  muck 
rake,  referring  to  the  pettv  details  of  scholarship  put  into  the 
dissertations.  And  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and 
other  college  presidents,  have  said  things  under  the  temptation 
of  carrying  the  audience  with  them  that  I  have  no  doubt  they 
blushed  for  in  private. 

But  as  I  say,  that  is  not  the  way  to  look  at  it,  easy  as  it  is. 
The  way  to  look  at  it  is  to  take  the  total  effect  of  scholarship, 
the  total  effect  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  that  particular 
organ  of  higher  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  in  its  proper 
place,  which  is  our  graduate  schools  in  the  main,  with  some  in- 
fluence of  our  colleges  or  at  least  of  the  teachers  of  our  col- 
leges. 

In  answer  to  all  that,  it  is  today  said  that  our  graduate 
schools  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however  noble  these  ideals  may  be, 
are  mere  schools  for  the  production  of  pedantry.  The  Doctor's 
dissertation  is  confidently  assailed  and  the  whole  scheme  and 
curriculum  of  the  graduate  school  is  assailed.  I  have  no  time 
to  enter  into  that  question  in  detail.  I  can  merely  say  that  such 
attacks  are  almost  always  unworthy,  almost  always  rest  on  a 
perversion  of  the  most  obvious  and  simple  facts.  The  gradu- 
ate curriculum  and  the  Doctor's  dissertation  are  the  simplest 
and  most  flexible  in  interest,  which  at  any  time  we  please  we 
can  modify  in  any  way  we  please  in  the  direction  of  more 
courses  or  a  more  exact  course. 

What  does  the  graduate  curriculum  mean?  Simply  de- 
fined, that  those  who  are  to  teach  in  our  schools  shall  know  a 
httle  more  than  the  next  day's  lesson.  It -means  that  they  shall 
have  studied  for  three  years  the  subject  thev  are  goinsr  to 
teach,  after  having  received  a   liberal    education   and    studied 
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systematically  and  proved  that  they  have  studied  systematically 
by  writing  something  that  they  can  publish  and  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  their  peers.  That  the  Doctor's  dissertation  must 
necessarily  be  a  piece  of  bald  pedantry  has  no  foundation  what- 
ever. It  may  be  as  readable  or  interesting  or  broad  a  piece  of 
writing  as  the  student  or  instructor  in  charge  of  it  is  able  to 
make  it. 

The  other  assault  on  our  graduate  schools  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  said  very  often,  I  regret  to  say,  by  the  jealousy 
of  secondary  teachers,  that  those  big  pedants  who  come  out 
from  the  graduate  schools  are  bad  teachers.  That  again  I  can 
hardly  think  is  really  believed  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  a  young  man  coming  from  a  graduate 
school  may  occasionally  for  a  time  lose  his  perspective.  But 
he  can  soon  recover  his  balance  and  if  he  is  not  hopelessly  per- 
verted he  will  recover  his  balance;  and  when  he  recovers  his 
balance  then  he  is  full  of  the  knowledge  and  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  real  mastery  of  his  subject — and  any  man  who  has  not 
mastered  his  subject  never  can  become  a  really  inspiring,  en- 
thusiastic teacher.  It  is  as  it  was  with  the  college  graduate's 
earning  capacity,  you  do  not  judge  him  by  his  salary  the  first 
year  but  bv  his  power  to  develop.  And  it  is  only  the  man  who 
has  received  a  proper  training  in  the  subject  he  is  teaching  that 
has  the  possibility  of  development  into  a  real  teacher  in  the  end. 

The  logic  of  those  who  say  that  the  man  who  knows  too 
much  is  fatally  incapacitated  for  life,  while  the  man  who  does 
not  know  enough  can  learn  a  little  more,  reminds  me  of  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  logic  of  the  old  sailor  who  said  that  if  a 
rope  was  too  short  you  could  splice  it,  but  if  it  was  too  long  he 
did  not  know  what  you  could  do  with  it.  As  Goethe  said,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  terrible  as  a  teacher  who  knows 
only  just  what  he  is  to  teach.  Deficiency  of  knowledge  glazes 
his  eyes,  limits  his  soul,  deprives  him  of  all  pleasures  and 
makes  him  afraid  of  his  class  instead  of  dominating  it.  It  is 
the  one  fatal  thing  in  teaching. 

Furthermore,  we  have  to  consider  what  is  the  alternative 
if  we  renounce  our  present  flexible  system  of  preparing  our 
teachers  to  undertake  the  training  of  the  graduate  school  and 
the  submission  of  results  to  the  judgment  of  their  peers 
through  dissertations.  One  thing  is  the  old  alternative  of 
favoritism.  When  your  college  president  is  in  search  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  or  Greek,  Avhat  he  has  to  do,  instead  of  con- 
sulting the  leaders  of  graduate  schools  throughout  the  country. 
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is  to  appoint  the  third  cousin  of  a  trustee's  wife.  That  will 
carry  us  back  to  the  system  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the 
greatest  corruption  of  politics  and  education  in  the  seventeenth 
century  in  England  and  illustrated  aptly  by  the  fragment  of  a 
letter  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son  written  about  1750.  He 
says,  "Since  you  do  not  care  to  become  an  assessor  of  the  im- 
perial chamber,  and  desire  an  establishment  in  England,  what 
would  you  say  to  a  Greek  professorship  at  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities? It  is  a  very  easy  sinecure  and  it  does  not  require  any 
more  knowledge  than  I  am  sure  you  already  possess".  That 
is  the  form  that  prevailed  in  the  England  of  that  day.  I  trust 
we  are  not  to  return  to  it. 

The  other  method  is  eloquence.  Instead  of  relying  on 
favoritism,  we  will  fill  our  chairs  with  pleasant  speakers,  with 
the  man  who  can  hold  the  attention  of  a  Chautauqua  audience. 
Instead  of  filling  our  chairs  of  Physiology  and  Physics  and 
Greek  and  Latin  and  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  with  special- 
ists we  will  fill  them  with  superannuated  clergymen  and  tired 
journalists  and  similar  extinct  mud  volcanoes. 

Neither  of  these  alternatives  will  work.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  America  is  to  play  its  part  in  that  higher  life 
of  the  spirit  which  is  not  v/holly  scholarship  but  which  is  de- 
pendent very  largely  on  scholarship.  The  movement  will  go 
on.  Scholarship,  minute,  accurate,  investigating  scholarship 
will  continue.  In  the  last  twenty  years  our  graduate  schools 
have  gradually  been  building  up  a  big  school  of  American 
scholarship  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed,  a  big  school 
which  has  not  yet  achieved  the  very  great  things  but  which 
has  achieved  extremely  creditable  things  which  are  taken 
seriously  throughout  the  world. 

The  question  is,  are  we  going  to  discourage  that  scholar- 
ship? Or  are  we  going  to  make  that  choice  that  testifies  of 
serious  knowledge,  serious  power,  serious  preparation  on  the 
part  of  our  instructors.  And  the  practical  lesson  of  all  this  I 
would  direct  to  our  college  presidents  and  our  educational 
leaders  who  have  the  ear  of  the  public.  And  the  moral  would 
be  that  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  pleas- 
ing an  audience  or  catering  to  pojuilar  prejudice  by  discourag- 
ing this  young  school  of  scholarship  and  throw  us  back,  tend 
to  throw  us  back,  at  least,  upon  the  old  chaotic  system  because 
they  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  this  facile  belittling  of 
scholarship. 
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The  Ideai,  0?  Efficiency. 

Robert  Mark  Wenley,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  opinions  about  the  value  and  ends 
of  education  were  ever  in  sich  a  state  of  chaos  as  now.     Ap- 
parently, men  have  learned  how  to    quarrel  in   proportion   as 
they  have  forg-otten  how  to  convince.     Nevertheless,  when  we 
select  the  term  "efficiency"  from  a  mob  of  misty  words,  we  are 
amazed  to  uncover  a  general  agreement — to  disagree.  So  much 
so,  that  the  most  militant  "authorities"  all  stomach  for  a  fight, 
often  disagree  with  themselves,  especially  in  lucid  intervals  of 
respite  from  the  congenial  pursuit  of  whacking  their  colleagues. 
Indeed,  proliferant  educational  literature   (so-called)   lending 
conclusive  witness,  one  may  well  exclaim,  in  this  connection, 
Consistency,  thou  art  a  mule!    Personally,  I  am  no   friend  of 
panaceas,  and  have  no   scheme   wherewithal  to   enlighten  the 
elect,  the  pedagogical  elect   particularly.      But  I  may   be  par- 
doned if,  when  the  matter  is  without  form  and  void,  and  dark- 
ness is  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  I  incline  to  a  conviction — call 
it  a  prejudice,  if   you   please — that   the   spirit   of   philosophy 
should  be  permitted  to  brood  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.     It 
may  help,  if  little  else,  to  divide  the  light   from  the   darkness. 
It  will  certainly  be  forward  to  call  the  light  Day,  and  the  dark- 
ness Night.     And,  as  for  the  humble  philosopher  himself,  this 
being  par  excellence  an  age  of  epithets,  even  the  crow  may  dis- 
play his  voice  no  less  shamelessly  than  the  peacock  his  tail,  al- 
ways provided  he  recall  his  haecceitas,  or  "crowosity" :  a  para- 
mount consideration   when  an   affair   so    disreputable  as   effi- 
ciency is  to  be  erkldrt  und  dargestellt.    For  we  must   remem- 
ber that  haecceitas  is  incommunicable.     Plainly,  as  your  faces 
indicate,  I  speak  a  parable.     And  he  took  up  his  parable   and 
said,  Balak  (in  the  Scots  tongue,  McCormick)  hath  brought 
me  from  Aram  (in  the  language  of  the   United  States,    Ann 
Arbor)  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  East  (that  is,  the  hillocks 
of  the  Huron  Valley),  saying,  'Come,  curse  me  Jacob'   (the 
walking  delegate  of  economic  advantage).     And  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  parable  is  this.     For  the  subtle  spirit  of  philos- 
ophy, great  virtue  resides  in  the    incommunicable,    otherwise 
known  as  the  negative.     Accordingly,  the  text,   upon  which  I 
am  condemned  to   trim,   has   all   the   merits   of   elimination, 
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and  may  be  formulated  thus :  the  world  is  full  of  spurious  'effi- 
ciencies' founded  on  the  materialistic  basis  of  barter.  Thanks 
to  the  negative,  then,  we  have  jettisoned  the  entire  deck-cargo 
unceremoniously,  and,  as  a  result,  progress  comes  with  the 
bounds  of  decent  possibility. 

Even  so,  when  we  approach  efficiency  as  an  educational 
ideal,  we  must  eschew  certain  misconceptions  born  of  current 
convention.  A  good  brief  cculd  be  drawn,  I  believe,  for  the 
case  that  insatialjle  desire  for  mastery  in  the  realm  of  ideas  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  When  one  has  amassed  a 
sufficiency  of  information  to  "keep  the  wolf  from  the  door," 
he  is  apt  to  develop  self-satisfaction,  nay,  to  regard  his  neigh- 
bor, who  would  go  farther,  as  a  reprehensible,  disagreeable,  or 
even  dangerous  person.  And  the  reason  lies  to  hand.  Every 
society  sets  its  peculiar  conception  of  the  means  necessary  to 
a  desirable  life,  and  inevitably  emphasis  changes  venue  from 
internal  to  external  qualities.  Seeing  that  it  is  proverbially 
more  delicious  to  behold  the  mote  in  a  brother's  eye  than  to 
see  the  beam  in  one's  own  eve,  let  me  cite  an  English  illustra- 
tion. When  the  Education  Bill  of  1896  was  under  considera- 
tion, the  National  Council  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  de- 
clared "that  no  system  of  education  will  be  satisfactory  which 
does  not  provide :  ( i )  That  every  public  Elementary  School 
shall  be  brought  into  a  condition  of  thorough  efficiency:  (2) 
That  the  children  in  the  Schools  shall  be  so  taught  for  a  suffi- 
cient period  as  to  effectively  prepare  them  for  the  work  and 
duty  of  life:  (3)  That  the  children,  while  under  such  teach- 
ing, shall  be  maintained  by  the  State".  That  is  to  say,  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  temperament  and  circumstances  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples,  efficiency  was  hnked  with  indus- 
trial affairs,  and  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  quantitative  or 
external  standards.  Now,  as  concerns  instruction,  efficiency 
and  industry  are  undoubtedlv  allied.  On  the  other  hand,  edu- 
cation, in  any  relation,  must  never  be  confounded  with  "the 
work  and  duty  of  life",  in  tin's  meaning  of  that  windy  phrase. 
For,  while  it  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  the  ideal  of  effi- 
ciency can  have  no  place  on  the  commercial  plane  of  life, 
another  interpretation  is  requisite  when  ends  are  in  question. 
Ir.dustry,  as  understood  commonly,  originates  from  the  body 
and  its  demands.  Education,  as  an  ideal,  sr>rings  primarily 
"from  the  need  of  the  intellect  to  understand  the  causes  of  the 
phenomena  by  whicli  man  is  surrounded"  and  will  have  done 
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its  work  when   we  can   banish  the  words  "why"  and  "where- 
fore" from  our  vocabulary. 

Yet,  although  a  moment's    reflection  serves  to    signalize 
this  difference,  it  remains  true  that  the  struggle  for  existence 
produces  a  set  of  precepts  or  directions    for    self-preservation 
such  as  can  be  learned  and  are  usually  taught.      Hence,  a  so- 
ciety accustomed  to  rate  efficiency  in  industrial    units,    passes 
all  too  easily  to  a  second  confusion,  and  thinks  educational  in- 
stitutions are  places  where  teaching,  with  obvious  reference  to 
"preparation  for  life",  is  the  be-aU  and  end-all.  The  notion  that 
young  folk  should  be  fed  with  facts,  examined  on  them,  and 
then  let  loose  as  "efficients,"  crowds  out  every  saner  conception 
— the  banal  "school"  norm  becomes  ubiquitous.  In   short,  effi- 
ciency is  regarded  as  a  means  to  something  else  which,  often 
enough,  lies  quite  beyond  the  field  of  education ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  education  as   an  ideal  end,  a   context   in  a   growing 
body  of  knowledge,  drops  from  ken.     Curiosity  about    ideas, 
absorption  in  the  things  of  the  mind  for  their  own  great  sake — ■ 
these  be  forms  of  the  immortal  illusion.     For  a  few  material 
accompaniments  of  efficiency,  to  the  exclusion  of  efficiency  it- 
self, control    the    outlook.     Seeing    that     the     land     shouts 
for  engines  of  destruction  and  construction,  let  us  scrutinize 
the  youth  for  the  earlier  evidences  of  mechanical  genius,  let 
us  submit  this  raw  material  to  "sound  money-getting  instruc- 
tion", and  lo !  all  will  be  well. 
"When  he  was  quite  a  tiny  boy;  yes,  only  just  so  big. 
He'd  build  his  little  houses,  his  tiny  ships  he'd  rig. 
And  out  of  strips  of  leather  make  little  cart  and  wheel. 
And,  oh!  such  pretty  little  frogs  of  waste  pomegranate  peel." 
Here  is  the  broad  road  that  leadeth  to  efficiency,  follow 
it,  and  even  reasonable  things  will  come  to  pass !     Little  won- 
der, then,  if  under  pressure  of  this  sort,  efficiency  masquerades 
as  a  professional  shibboleth,  if  it  portend  the  trading-stamp, 
and  if.  the  world  being  rough,  ideals  grov/  very  footsore.    But, 
our  glorious  auto-intoxication  notwithstanding,  I  fear  that  the 
Bon  Marche  of  life  places  few  bargains   on  its   counter.     Im- 
mersed in  the  exploitation  of  the  world  under  our  feet,  it  may 
readily  happen  we  shall  be  cheated  of  our  vision  of  the  firma- 
ment. In  any  event,  efficiency  as  an  educational  ideal  pertains, 
not  to  these  things,  indispensable  as  they  are,  but  to  man  him- 
self.   For  veritable  efficiency  demands  a  splendid  stage,  one  on 
which  the  actors  cannot  succumb  to  the  vulgar  or  base.     And 
man  must  needs  devise  this  stag-e  within  his  own    soul.     Sue- 
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cess  here,  and  efficiency,  happen  to  be  identical.  The  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  so  forth,  are  not  excluded  by  any  means, 
but,  rather,  transmuted. 

Accordingly,  efficiency,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  personal 
ideal,  and  can  be  bestowed  upon  institutions  or  systems  only 
by  individuals.  So  far  from  assimilatino-  itself  to  mechanical 
adjustments,  it  implies  a  state  of  spiritual  being.  I  say  "being" 
because  the  state  is  not  intellectual,  not  emotional,  not  even 
moral  only;  the  three  play  their  indispensable  parts  as  elements 
in  a  larger  whole.  Thus,  the  subject  of  it  is  moral,  and  not  to 
be  seduced  by  the  apples  of  Atalanta,  whose  dangers  Bacon 
noted  long  ago ;  he  is  emotional,  ideas  haunting  him  like  a  pas- 
sion ;  he  is  intellectual,  and  I'either  to  be  dazzled  by  guess-work 
nor  cozened  by  solemn  trifling.  So  he  exhibits  a  poise  that 
mint-marks  the  reality  of  his  ideal.  Nor  is  this  trait  the  pre- 
rogative of  any  pursuit,  the  effluence  of  any  Pack.  Be  he  a 
mathematician  or  a  physicist,  a  zoologist  or  a  psychologist,  a 
scholar  or  historian  or  philosopher,  an  engineer  or  manufac- 
turing chemist,  a  lawyer  or  banker,  the  educated  man, 
possessed  by  the  ideal  of  efficiency,  recognizes  his  kind  forth- 
with and  anywhere.  For,  as  Henry  Nettleship  said,  "No  ac- 
quisition of  modern  times  is  more  remarkable  than  the  nearer 
realization  of  the  unity  of  spirit  which  pervades  all  research. 
Among  a  multitude  of  laborers  in  various  fields  of  knowledge, 
there  is  a  consciousness  of  a  common  aim,  a  common  method 
a  common  inspiration.  This  consciousness  is  no  mere  abstrac- 
tion, but  a  living  reality;  the  active  pursuit  of  truth  is  as  strong 
as  the  bond  of  charity. — It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion that  it  should  stand  in  constant  relation  to  the  advance  of 
knowledge".  And,  liberality  absent,  ideals  are  mere  metaph- 
rastic  phantasies.  Briefly,  efficiency  is  not  a  kind  of  thing  or 
quality  or  faculty  that  you  can  abstract  for  purposes  of  meas- 
urement; it  is  the  expression  of  a  man — of  a  forthright  per- 
sonality— as  he  energizes  freely,  following  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  master  clue. 

By  the  way  of  conclusion,  then,  let  us  attempt  to  realize  a 
little  more  fully  what  this  in'jports :  a  difficult,  mayhap,  im- 
possible quest,  because  the  ideal  estimates  of  conscience,  even 
of  intellectual  conscience,  elude  the  clumsy  grasp  of  words. 

In  an  aphorism,  quoted  often  since,  Gautier  said,  "Litera- 
ture does  not  create  morals,  it  follows  them".  Like  other  pert 
generalizations,  this  one  mav  be  argued  to  weariness.  But  I 
can  discover  no  good  ground  for  argument  when  we  apply  the 
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contrary  to  education,  and  particularly  to  ideals  in  education. 
Ir:  our  day,  education  seems  unable  to  shake  off  that  condition 
of  valetudinarian  convalescence,  best  known  as  opportunism, 
All  the  while  it  seeks  a  lead  and,  as  constantly,  fails  to  give  one. 
Whether  manifest  in  the  institution  or  group,  in  the  teacher  or 
individual,  I  take  this  to  be  "the  very  form  and  pressure"  of 
efficiency.  For  the  ideal  of  educational  efficiency  subsists  in 
and  on  originative  personality.  Inspired  by  it  a  human  being 
undergoes  veritable  enfranchisement.  He  receives  no  order, 
telling  what  to  do  or  how ;  but  a  power  endows  him  so  that,  in 
virtue  of  his  own  quickening,  he  goes  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  The  secret  of  real  strength  is  betrayed  by  him  con- 
stantly— his  inexhaustible  reserve  issues  from  a  tireless  aspira- 
tion. Caught  up  by  an  insight  that  he  wots  not  of,  he  never- 
theless has  had  a  glimpse  of  the  goal,  and  cannot  forget. 
"I  am  a  wanderer;  I  remember  well 

One  journey  how  I  feared  the  track  was  missed 

So  long  the  city  I  desired  to  reach 

Lay  hid ;  when  suddenly  its  spires  afar' 

Flashed  through  the  circling  clouds ;  you  may  conceive 

My  transport ;  soon  the  vapours  closed  again. 

But  I  had  seen  the  city,  and  one  such  glance 

No  darkness  could  obscure". 
Yes,  the  efficient  reveals  to  himself  a  state  of  completion 
whereto  he  ever  tends.  With  this  urging  on,  and  with  the  co- 
operant  determination  to  realize  it  somehow,  if  but  in  a  frag- 
ment and  in  an  instant,  he  not  only  casts  off  all  "torpor  of  as- 
surance", but  serves  himself  naively  a  source  of  kindred  inspi- 
ration to  others.  Thus  gathering  together  his  mature  endow- 
ment, he  becomes  the  circlet  that  "prophesies  the  orb,"  and 
suffices  his  brethren.  Accomplishments  of  things  uncommon, 
as  by  some  spectacular  oddity,  form  no  part  of  his  equipment; 
but  he  does  "common  things  in  an  uncommon  way." 

Evidently,  then,  if  this  state  of  spiritual  being  can  note 
the  ideal  of  efficiency,  we  are  confronted  by  a  condition  that  is 
not  transferable  by  any  deed  of  gift.  Such  a  spirit  may — I 
think  must — persuade  others  into  partnership.  Yet  a  man  of 
this  seminal  breed  dare  not  reproduce  himself — that  would 
balk  efficiency  in  the  pupil.  Discipular  servitude  burns  no 
sweet  incense  for  a  genuine  master.  Still,  by  the  very  fact 
that  he  seizes  others,  he  governs  them,  and  with  most  potent 
sway.     The  sterile,  the  unauthoritative,  the    mediocre,    those 
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venerable  waifs  of  our  school  S3'Stem,  can  never  effect  such  re- 
sults. Despite  abundant  respectability,  the  spiritual  means  that 
spell  efficiency  are  quite  denied  them.  In  other  words,  a  deri- 
vative man,  no  matter  how  palaeozoic  his  memor}-,  cannot 
grasp  the  prerequisites  of  the  efficiency  ideal.  On  the  contrary, 
apprehended  of  this  ideal,  the  man  of  sterling  education  exer- 
cises, albeit  unconsciously,  the  subtlest  art  of  persuasion.  No 
"spiritual  rat-catcher"  to  adopt  Nietzche's  lambent  phrase — 
he  yet  induces  his  temper  in  others.  Knowing  that  his  lights 
are  broken,  he  energizes  ceaselessly  to  release  himself  from 
middlingness,  and  sloughs  all  manner  of  accretions  from  a 
dead  past.  Earnest  and  inexorable,  he  yet  realizes  that  his 
severity  towards  himself  measures  his  devotion  to  the  ideal. 
A  stranger  to  colorless  neutrality,  the  "baser  sort"  may  as  well 
agree  in  the  way  at  once  that  they  cannot  neutralize  him.  Thus 
his  self-sacrificing  diligence  gets  him  souls  to  his  hire,  and  he 
stands  amazed  at  the  reward,  deeming  it  utterly  beyond  his 
poor  deserts,  only  to  find  the  paradox  breed — to  greet  more  and 
more  souls  who  trace  their  conversion  to  him,  confessing  glad- 
ly that  through  him  they  first  began  to  be  alive  intellectually. 

Yes,  the  ideal  of  efficiency  in  education  abides  solely  with 
the  man  who,  being  persuaded,  is  able  to  perform.  Nor  is  the 
performance  any  miracle,  as  I  fancy  I  hear  some  of  you  allege 
after  my  skeleton  synopsis.  Nay,  I  would  not,  likely  enough 
could  not,  testify  thus,  were  it  not  that,  so  far  as  I  count  for 
aught  when  my  feeble  person  is  at  its  best,  I  am  myself  a  soul 
tc  the  hire  of  the  grasp,  power,  and  insight  of  the  greatest 
teacher  I  ever  knew,  one  to  whom  efficiency  was  the  ideal,  and 
in  whom  it  remained  an  ever-vitalizing  force.  Of  a  truth  the 
efficient  is  the  ministering  spirit  in  whom  his  foster- 
lings— ay,  and  many  others, — discern  "the  dawn  of  the 
next  nature,  the  new  ir;an  whose  will  they  venture 
in  the  place  of  theirs,  and  whom  they  trust  to  find  them 
new  ways  to  the  new  heights  which  yet  he  only  sees". 
As  I  have  said,  this  state  of  spiritual  being  is  no 
dream  or  flight  of  unchastened  fancy — I  have  met  it  face  to 
face  in  the  flesh,  with  all  its  self-confessed  imperfections  upon 
its  head ;  and  ever  since  my  soul  has  burned  within  me. 

Accordingly,  the  steps  toward  its  attainment  involve  noth- 
ing wonderful,  much  less  abiiormal.  No  doubt,  natural  endow- 
ment were  indispensable;  but  far  more  the  sane  eye  for  values 
in  the  world  and  in  the  things  thereof.  Sadlv  though  we  make 
the  confession,  there  are  those  who,  having  "detected  the  hog 
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in  Nature,  take  Nature  for  the  hog".  They  have  chosen  what 
Carlyle  called  the  downward  and  devilward  way,  thanks  to 
that  inversion  of  ideals  whereby  we  men  enjoy  dread  liberty 
to  "idealize  ourselves  into  dirt."  But,  granted  natural  endow- 
ment, with  exemption  from  the  sordid  accompaniments  of 
grossness,  and  the  means  to  the  highest  efficiency  are  no  whit 
mysterious.  Strength  to  bear,  or  to  neglect,  non-significant 
distractions;  cheerful  acceptc'nice  of  personal  limitation,  with 
consequent  redoubled  zeal  lo  do  well  what  one  can  do  to  the 
uttermost;  clear  faith  in  truth;  rigid  conscientiousness — here 
is  the  short  list.  All  are  free  gifts  to  any  man,  and  all  await 
the  one  man  who  has  power  to  charm  them  into  a  single,  pul- 
sating unity.  When  he  has  wrought  his  noble  work,  we  have 
a  right  to  declare,  Here  is  the  ideal,  and  to  add — ' 
"There's  not  any  law 
Exceeds  his  knowledge ;  neither  is  it  lawful 
That  he  should  stoop  to  any  other  law". 

The  Ideal  of  Citizenship. 

Charles  Franklin  Thwing,   President,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Chancellor  and  Friends: 

Many  and  diverse  are  the  ways  available  for  treating  this, 
as  every  other  part  of  this  rich  program.  After  some  delibera- 
tion I  have  decided  that  the  least  unworthy  contribution  to  be 
made  under  this  title  would  consist : 

1st.  Of  a  statement  of  what  the  colleges  have 
achieved  in  securing  these  ideals  of  citizenship. 

2nd.  Of  what  they  may  do  under  a  complex  so- 
cial condition  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  immediate 
future. 

In  the  Executive  Department  of  the  national  government, 
of  twenty-seven  presidents,  fifteen  have  been  liberally  educated. 
John  Adams,  John  Ouincv  Adams,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
received  their  education  from  Harvard  College;  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Tyler,  from  V/illiam  and  Mary ;  Polk  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Pierce  from  Bowdoin;  Buchan- 
an from  Dickinson ;  Haves  from  Kenyon ;  Garfield  from 
Williams;  Arthur  from  Union;  Benjamin  Harrison  from 
Miami;  McKinley  from  Allegheny;  and  Taft  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Monroe  was  a  student  in  William  and  Marv,  but  left 
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college  to  join  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  William  H.  Harri- 
son was  a  member  of  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  Virginia, 
but  did  not  graduate.  One  half  of  the  vice-presidents  have  had 
the  same  advantage.  Of  oui  vice-presidents  who  have  not 
served  in  the  office  of  president,  Burr,  Dallas,  and  Hobart  were 
graduates  of  Princeton;  Geiry,  of  Harvard;  Tompkins,  of 
Columbia ;  Calhoun,  of  Yale ;  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Transyl- 
vania in  Kentucky;  King,  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Stevenson,  of  Centre  College,  Kentucky;  Fairbanks,  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan;  and  Sherman,  of  Hamilton  College,  Wheeler 
was  for  two  years  a  student  in  the  University  of  Vermont. 
The  larger  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have 
been  liberally  educated.  Of  the  forty-one  men  who  have  filled 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  twenty-seven  have  been  grad- 
uated from  colleges,  and  five  others  were  in  college  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period.  Jefferson,  Randolph,  Madison,  and  Nelson 
were  graduated  from  William  and  Mary,  and  Monroe  attended 
the  same  institution  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  when  he  enlisted;  Pickering,  John  Ouincy  Adams, 
Everett,  and  Bacon  received  degrees  from  Harvard ;  Smith, 
Livingston,  Forsyth,  and  Upshur,  from  Princeton ;  Calhoun, 
Clayton,  and  Evarts,  from  Yale;  Marcy,  OIney,  and  Hay, 
from  Brown ;  Webster,  from  Dartmouth ;  Legare,  from  the 
College  of  South  Carolina ;  Buchanan,  from  Dickinson ;  Fish, 
from  Columbia ;  Blaine,  from  Washington ;  Frelinghuysen, 
from  Rutgers ;  Fester,  from  the  University  of  Indiana,  at 
which  institution  Gresham  also  attended  one  year;  Day,  from 
Michigan;  and  Knox  received  a  degree  from  Mount  Union. 
McLane  was  a  member  of  Newark  College,  Delaware,  for 
three  years ;  Seward  was  in  Union  the  same  length  of  time ; 
and  Sherman  was  in  college  two  years.  And  also,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  solution  of  the  critical  questions 
v/hich  Seward  was  obliged  to  make,  he  especially  relied  on  a 
president  of  Yale  College,  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey ;  on 
Francis  Wharton,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class  of  1839;  and 
on  William  Beach  Lawrence,  a  Columbia  graduate  in  1818. 
Of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Hamilton  received  a  de- 
gree from  Columbia  in  1774;  Wolcott  took  his  first  degree  at 
Yale,  as  did  MacVeagh;  Dexter,  Richardson,  and  Fairchild, 
at  Harvard;  Gallatin,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland;  Campbell,  Rush 
and  Bibb,  at  Princeton ;  Dallas,  at  Edinburgh ;  Taney  and 
Thomas,  at  Dickinson ;  Woodbury  and  Chase,  at  Dartmouth ; 
Ewing,  at  Ohio  Universitv;  Spencer,  at  L^nion  ;  Walker  and 
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Meredith,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Cobb,  at  Frank- 
Hn ;  Dix,  at  the  University  of  Montreal ;  Fessencien,  at  Bow- 
doin,  where  also  McCullough  attended  for  two  years ;  Bristow, 
at  Jefferson ;  Folger,  at  Hobart ;  Shaw,  at  Cornell  College,  in 
Iowa;  and  McLane  was  for  a  time  a  student  at  Newark,  Dela- 
ware, and  Lot  M.  Morrill  at  Colby  (Waterville)  in  Maine. 
One  cannot  forget,  too,  that  in  the  office  of  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Treasury,  it  is  the  college  graduate  who  has  rendered 
the  most  conspicuous  service.  Robert  Morris,  who  gave  superb 
advice  in  the  management  c  f  the  financial  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  Revolution,  declining  the  honor  of  becoming 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pointed  out  Hamilton  as  the  man 
best  qualified  to  arrange  the  finances  of  the  new  nation. 
Hamilton  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia.  Chase,  also  called  to 
the  service  of  the  nation  in  a  crisis  as  great  as  that  in  which 
Hamilton  served,  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1826;  and 
Fessenden,  Chase's  successor,  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  in 
the  class  of  1823.  In  this  relation  it  is  not  unfitting  to  say 
that,  in  1865,  the  man  who  was  named  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee upon  national  taxation  and  revenues,  and  who  did  for 
the  nation  after  the  Civil  War  a  service  as  important  as  Robert 
Morris  rendered  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  was 
a  graduate  of  Williams  of  the  class  of  1847 — David  A.  Wells. 
Of  those  who  have  held  other  portfolios  in  the  Cabinets  some- 
what more  than  half  have  received  a  liberal  education. 

The  history  of  the  foreign  service  of  our  government  is 
a  history  on  the  whole  even  more  honorable  than  the  history 
of  its  legislative  and  executive  functions.  At  the  most  import- 
ant courts  of  the  world  we  have  been  well  represented.  To 
these  courts  Harvard  has  contributed  such  men  as  the 
Adamses, — father,  son  and  grandson, — Elbridge  Gerry,  Rufus 
King,  George  Bancroft,  Caleb  Gushing,  Motley,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  John  Chandler  Bancroft  Davis,  Robert  Tod  Lincoln, 
Charlemagne  Tower,  Edward  H.  Stroebel,  and  Joseph  H. 
Choate.  It  may  be  said,  top,  that  George  Downing,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1642,  went  to  England  and  be- 
came, besides  filling  other  important  posts,  a  minister  to  Hol- 
land of  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in 
Downing  Street.  Yale  also  has  given  to  our  diplomatic  ser- 
vice such  men  as  Edward  Fierrepont,  Joel  Barlow,  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  Peter  Parker,  William  Walter  Phelps,  Andrew  D. 
White,  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  and  Stanford 
Newell;  Columbia,  such  citizens  as  John  Jay,  Hamilton  Fish, 
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Stewart  L.  Woodford,  and  Oscar  S.  Straus ;  William  and 
Mary,  such  statesmen  as  Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  William  C. 
Rives ;  Princeton,  such  sons  as  George  M.  Dallas,  William  L. 
Dayton,  and  George  H.  Boker;  Dartmouth,  such  a  scholar  as 
George  F.  Marsh ;  and  Brown,  an  administrator  like  President 
Angell  and  an  author  like  John  Hay. 

Such  is  the  record :  a  record  enlightening  to  the  mind ; 
moving  to  the  patriotic  conscience;  and  quickening  to  all  col- 
legiate endeavor.    It  is  safe. 

But  what  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  ?  For  the  Vic- 
torian age  has,  like  a  late  staying  guest,  finally  passed  out.  The 
era  of  good  feeling  has  vanished.  The  social  quietness,  the 
mediocre  respectability,  the  timid  decorousness,  the  life  which 
was  comparative  because  it  was  not  superlative,  the  era  of 
ideals,  but  of  ideals  so  low  that  they  did  not  create  despair  in 
trying  to  attain  unto  them,  nor  so  high  that  they  quickened 
great  enthusiasm  in  the  probability  of  reaching  them,  have  all 
gone;  both  in  England  and  America.  We  have  passed  from 
the  age  of  statics  into  the  age  of  dynamics.  We  have  come  in- 
to the  age  of  force,  forces,  and  forcefulness.  We  have  entered 
from  conditions  into  movements.  The  age  of  individualism 
becoming  aggressiveness;  of  aggressiveness  becoming  unrest; 
of  unrest  becoming  social  and  industrial  reformation;  of  re- 
formation becoming  social  and  industrial  revolution;  of  revo- 
lution tending  toward  anarchy,  seems  at  last  to  have  come  up- 
on us. 

Now  in  this  condition,  sketched  so  imperfectly  in  broad 
lines,  "What  can  the  colleges  and  the  iiniversities  do  to  make 
things  better?".  The  question  is  significant.  For  the  higher 
education  does  not  desire  to  nurse  a  fugitive  and  cloistered 
virtue.  It  desires  to  serve — as  it  ought  to  serve — the  highest, 
broadest,  deepest,  and  most  enduring  interests  of  man. 

The  higher  education  can  help  men,  its  students,  to  look 
at  facts  as  they  are,  and  to  weigh  the  evidence  which  these 
facts  present.  Of  course,  ^\v^  colleges  have  always  been  seek- 
ing to  achieve  this  result.  The  colleges  have  always  been  try- 
ing to  teach  this  significant  fact  that  two  and  two  make  four.  A 
significant  fact,  indeed,  for  always  there  are  some  in  the  com- 
munity who  are  trying  to  squeeze  two  and  two  into  three,  and 
an  equal  number  who  are  trying  to  enlarge  them  into  five.  In 
the  training  of  this  power  of  looking  at  facts  as  they  are,  and  in 
weighing  evidence,  lies  the  worth  of  education.  But  the  Col- 
lege has  a  special  duty  laid  upon  itself  to  transmute  this  gen- 
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eral  obligation  into  a  duty  specific  and  particular.  For  to  the 
great  social  and  industrial  facts  one  is  specially  liable  to  be 
blind.  The  facts  are  not  remote  like  the  reforms  of  the  Gracchi. 
They  are  immediate.  So  close  are  they  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
them  as  they  are;  to  interpret  their  relations ;  to  point  out  their 
sio-nificance ;  or  to  lay  down  a  course  of  conduct  based  upon 
their  meanings.  But  they  are  pregnant  with  new  births  for 
men.  Their  nearness  generates  passion.  Truth's  white  light  has 
a  sm.all  chance  for  shining.  For  better  or  for  worse,  for  de- 
struction or  for  construction  in  this  different  environment, 
they  must  be  interpreted.  Such  interpretation  the  College  can 
inspire  its  men  to  seek  to  make.  It  should  help  men  to  see 
these  phenomena  sanely,  and  to  see  them  whole. 

The  College,  further,  may    give  greater    place  to  what  I 
call  the  human  sciences.     These  sciences  include  history,  eco- 
nomics, government  and  sociology.     The  increase  in  the  em- 
phasis laid  on  these  subjects  has,  in  a  score  of  years,  been  vast. 
I[  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  increase.     It  is  not  for 
me  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  the   natural   sciences,   either  as 
intellectual  disciplines  or  as  revelations  of  the  wonders  of  crea- 
tive process.    Let  the  natural  sciences  have  their  full  and  ade- 
quate place.    But  I  do  believe  the  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions demand  that  college  men  shall  go  forth  with  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  complexity  and  seriousness  of  these  condi- 
tions.   For  the  complexity  ^nd  seriousness  of  these  phenomena 
are  giving  rise  to  the  social  and  industrial  quack.    Who  is  the 
quack?    He  is  the  man    who  has  a   ready-made   diagnosis  of 
disease  and  a  remedy   no  less   ready-made  for   its  cure.     The 
social  quack  abounds.    The  quack  of  the  Single  Tax,  the  semi- 
qi.ack  of  Municipal  Ownership,  are  plentiful.     "Go  to,  no^y 
This  is  the  cause  of  all  your  ills.     And  this,  without  fail,  will 
save  you".    As  if  any  patent  medicine  could  save.    The  people 
are  misled.    Harm  results.    The  disease  spreads.    The  patient 
grows  worse.     Where  can  help  be    found?     I  know  too   well 
the  imperfections  and  weaknesses  of  the  colleges.     But  if  help 
is  coming,  it  must  come  in  accordance  with  the  great   human 
laws  which  are  as  real  as,  though  harder  to  understand  than, 
the  great  laws  of  nature.    These  laws,  these  principles,  of  so- 
cial, political,  civil,  and  industrial  well-being  are  studied,  con- 
sidered, related  to  each  other  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 
The  men  who  have  been  students  of  these  laws  and  principles 
are  above  all  others  best  qualified  to   apply  these   laws  to   the 
body  politic  and  social.     Humanity  goes  on  repeating  its  ex- 
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periments  which  have  failed.  Its  memory  is  short.  The  col- 
leges stand  for  accumulated  thought.  They  represent  and  pre- 
sent the  history  of  human  experimentation.  The  colleges 
should  save  men,  at  least  somewhat,  from  repeating  their  great 
social  errors  and  mistakes.  The  result  of  all  the  help  the  col- 
leges can  give  will  indeed  be  poor  enough,  but  these  results  are 
the  most  precious  and  effective  which  humanity  in  its  present 
stage  of  cultivation  can  attain  to. 

It  is  a  happy  augury  that  no  subjects  are  so  pomilar  in  the 
American  Colleges  as  these  ''Human  Sciences".  Students  ap- 
preciate their  importance  and  are  touched  by  the  appeal  which 
they  make  to  present-day  life.  Though  lacking  the  disciplin- 
ary value  of  the  exact  sciences  and  mathematics,  though  lack- 
ing also,  certain  interpretative  values  of  the  classical  languages, 
they  do  give,  if  taken  up  subsequent  to  a  proper  study  of  the 
exact  sciences,  an  enlargement  and  enrichment  to  the  mind  of 
the  student  and  a  peculiar  inspiration  to  be  a  worker  in  a  world 
of  work. 

But  there  is  a  further  method  which  the  colleges  may  use 
in  overcoming  the  anarchistic  tendencies  of  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial movement.  This  method  consists  in  the  establishment 
of  departments  of  the  Human  Sciences,  for  the  special  advan- 
tages of  men  of  mature  years  who  are  especially  interested  in 
these  subjects  and  who  have  not  been  able,  by  reason  of  their 
limitations,  to  give  themselves  a  proper  education.  This  sug- 
gestion is  by  no  means  new.  It  bears  memories  of  movements 
which  have  a  somewhat  prolonged  history.  The  workingmen's 
colleges  of  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  the  great  Maurice  and  the 
versatile  Kingsley  were  founders  and  sponsors  and  supporters, 
embody  the  same  great  idea.  Today  no  better  exponent  of  the 
movement  is  found  than  is  incarnated  in  Ruskin  College  at 
Oxford.  The  difficulties  in  layino-  such  a  foundation  are 
neither  few  in  number  nor  slight.  The  ordinary  members  of  a 
college  faculty  are  seldom  able  to  undertake  such  a  task.  Their 
duties  are  altogether  too  heavy  for  any  such  permanent  addi- 
tional service.  For  a  brief  time  thev  may  take  such  work  upon 
themselves  but  not  as  a  lasting  service.  A  special  staff,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  organized ;  and  such  a  staff,  competent  in  mind 
and  conscience,  is  hard  to  secure.  Furthermore,  many  men  de- 
siring to  become  students  are  found  to  lack  a  proper  general 
education.  They  have  not  the  intellectual  qualifications  to  take 
up  special  social  studies,  than  which  no  sulijects  are  more  com- 
plex.   Their  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  go  a  certain  way — with 
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some  men,  a  lono-  way — in  overcominc^  the  lack  of  trained  men- 
tal power;  but  enthusiasm  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  substitute 
for  a  trained  intellect.  Though,  therefore,  every  college  may 
well  consider  the  question  of  offering  such  courses,  especially 
if  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  urban  community,  yet  the  outlook 
is  not  bright  for  results  either  comprehensive  or  lasting. 

At  the  close  of  President  Thwing's  address  the  guests  of 
the  University  were  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Schenley. 

2:30  P.  M.      EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  afternoon  program,  continuing  the  educational  con- 
ference, was  resumed  at  half  past  two.  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Hamer- 
schlag.  Director  of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  presiding. 
The  general  subject  was  "The  City  University",  the  subject 
being  presented  under  four  divisions,  as  follows : 

The  Field  of  the  City  University. 
Will  Grant  Chambers,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh*. 
Mr.  Chancellor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  hesitate  a  great  deal  indeed  to  attempt  this  task  which 
was  thrust  upon  me  so  suddenly,  especially  when  we  have  pres- 
ent representatives  of  institutions  which  are  doing  the  work 
we  hope  to  do  in  Pittsburgh  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  doing 
now ;  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  with  us 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  for  whom  this  study  is  his 
very  life  and  who  could  tell  the  story  so  much  better  and  so 
much  fuller  and  so  much  more  inspiringly  than  I  can  hope 
to  do. 

But  in  the  few  moments  which  I  feel  are  all  that  I  should 
take  or  ask  for  on  this  occasion  I  will  try  to  indicate  in  a  gener- 
al way  what  I  conceive  to  ba  the  difference  between  a  municipal 
university,  a  university,  in  a  great  city,  and  an  institution  in 
the  country  or  remote  from  a  great  city.  A  generation  ago  the 
question  of  the  citv  universitv  was,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
a  question  very  little  thought  of.  Most  institutions  were 
simply  educational  institutions  and  thev  grew  up  to  teach  and 

(A  telegram  was  received  late  Monday  evening  from  Chan- 
cellor Houston  of  Washington  University,  who  was  to  have  pre- 
sented this  topic,  stating  that  he  was  unable  to  be  present.  At 
the  close  of  the  forenoon  conference  Chancellor  McCormick  re- 
quested Dean  Chambers  to  speak  in  Chancellor  Houston's  place  on 
the  program). 
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develop  academic  ideals  which  they  had  inspired,  doing  their 
work  as  best  they  could  in  the  service  of  general  education, 
not  realizing  in  a  good  many  ways  that  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  a  local  environment.  In  other  w^ords,  all  scholarship 
was  the  environment  of  the  educational  institution,  .  and  the 
institution  was  rendering  its  full  service  when  it  rendered  the 
best  service  it  could  to  scholarship  at  large. 

But  with  the  development  of  our  municipal  life  and  the 
great  number  of  problems  which  this  municipal  life  has 
brought  to  us,  there  must  needs  be  a  municipal  university.  The 
problems  of  the  city  are  specific  problems  and  they  differ  from 
the  problems  of  the  country  and  of  the  world  at  large.  Furth- 
ermore, each  city  has  its  own  specific  problems.  They  are  diff- 
erent from  the  problems  of  any  other  city.  Consequently  it  is 
inevitable  that  an  institution  developing  within  a  given  city 
must  develop,  if  it  survive  and  render  its  genuine  service;  must 
become  an  institution  contributing  to  the  life  of  its  particular 
city. 

Of  course  in  a  certain  sense  every  institution  is  a  local 
institution ;  in  the  sense,  I  mean,  in  which  it  draws  its  con- 
stituency largely  from  the  immediate  environment.  It  is  a 
rare  institution  indeed  which  does  not  get  three-fourths  to 
nine-tenths  of  its  student  body  from  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  institution.  There  are  a  few  such,  but  they  are  very  few 
indeed. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  figures  which  we  have  learned  to 
use  in  education  in  recent  years,  borrowed  from  that  science 
which  has  given  us  so  many  helpful  figures  in  education,  is  the 
figure  of  organic  relationship.  We  like  to  think  of  things  per- 
taining to  education  in  terms  of  organism  and  its  functions, 
and  here  it  seems  to  me  we  find  the  most  helpful  figure  for 
pointing. out  briefly  the  relation  of  the  citv  University  to  its 
city. 

What  do  we  mean  bv  tlie  function  of  an  organism  ?  It 
implies  first  of  all  a  living  thing,  a  living  creature.  It  implies 
secondly  an  environment.  It  implies  in  the  third  place  an  inti- 
mate ihter-action  between  this  living  thing  and  its  environment. 
Take  away  the  environment  and  the  organism  ceases  to  live. 
Take  away  the  organism  and  the  environment  ceases  to  change. 
The  health  of  the  organism  and  the  service  which  it  can  render 
to  its  environment  both  depend  upon  the  intimate  inter-action 
of  the  organism  and  its  environment.  This  inter-action  we  call 
the  functioning  of  the  organism.     It   means  the   growing,  the 
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developing,  the  comin,i;  into  fruition  of  the  organism.  On  the 
other  side  it  means  a  constant  change  in  the  environment.  And 
the  helpful  lesson  for  us  is  that  the  organism  can  not  develop 
except  as  the  environment  is  changed.  It  is  absolutel}^  im- 
possible for  the  organism  to  attain  its  growth  unless  it  attain 
itfe  growth  at  tlie  expense  of  a  change  in  its  environment.  Con- 
sequently the  functioning  of  the  organism  means  the  future 
good  of  the  organism  and  its  environment  for  the  purpose  for 
which  both  exist.  Let  the  organism  come  out  of  relation  to 
its  environment  and  it  immediately  dies. 

Applying  this  figure,  now,  to  an  institution,  if  the  institu- 
tion is  then  a  local  institution  the  affairs  of  the  community  are 
its  affairs.  Its  growth  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it 
realizes  the  problems  of  the  community  and  contributes  to 
their  solution.  The  welfare  of  the  community,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  development  of  the  community  also  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  this  institution  realizes  and  solves  the  prob- 
lems which  properly  belong  tc  it  for  solution.  Let  the  institu- 
tion once  forget  its  responsibility  to  the  community  and  it  be- 
comes isolated,  it  atrophies,  it  dies,  so  far  as  the  local  com- 
munity is  concerned.  It  is  deprived  of  an  environment;  the 
environment  is  deprived  of  a  transforming,  transmuting,  pro- 
gressive agency. 

Such  an  institution  is  capable  of  rendering  just  as  much 
service  to  its  immediate  environment  as  an  oyster  in  its  shell. 
And  too  often  in  times  past  the  institution  has  done  the  very 
thing  that  the  bivalve  has  done,  has  secreted  its  shell,  rendering 
all  progress  for  itself  impossible  ,and  all  contribution  to  its  im- 
mediate environment  equally  impossible. 

Education,  at  any  rate  in  a  democracy,  nieans  leadership. 
But  leadership  means  the  development  of  those  who  are  to  lead 
out  of  those  who  are  to  be  led.  In  such  a  country  as  ours  we  do 
not  look  to  hereditary  leadership.  We  expect  that  the  com- 
munity shall  produce  its  own  leaders.  If  it  do  that  there  must 
be  within  the  community  an  institution  for  this  direct  specific 
agency  of  transforming  those  of  proper  ability  and  tendencies 
into  the  leaders  of  their  kind.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a 
general  way  represents  the  function  of  the  city  university. 

Now  how  can  the  community  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution?  In  a 
general  way,  every  community  surrounding  a  city  university 
should  be  in  all  respects  which  affect  the  life  of  that  university, 
its  laboratory.  No  phase  of  the  life  of  the  community  to  which 
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the  university  could  by  any  manner  of  means  make  its 
contribution,  should  be  kept  isolated  from  the  university. 
The  university  should  not  wait  until  the  community  thrusts  its 
problems  upon  it;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  university  to' 
go  out  in  search  of  those  problems,  to  go  out  and  examine 
those  aspects  of  life  which  it  may  modify  for  the  future 
benefit  of  the  institution  and  the  community.  That,  then,  in 
a  general  way  is  what  the  community  should  be  in  respect  to 
the  university. 

Now  of  course  any  well  developed,  well  organized  univer- 
sity has  its  several  schools.  I  do  not  want  to  trespass  upon  the 
fields  to  be  discussed  in  the  other  addresses  today,  but  I  want 
to  suggest  just  one  or  two  points  in  relation  to  a  half  dozen  or 
so  of  the  schools  of  the  university,  to  suggest  ways  in  which 
those  schools  may  be  brought  into  helpful  inter-action  with  the 
community  and  thus  carry  out  the  organic  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  institution  to  its  community. 

How  then  may  the  college  of  a  university  be  brought  into 
direct  relations  with  its  city  community?  If  we  can  accept  the 
judgment  of  those  who  spoke  this  morning,  the  particular 
function  of  the  college  is  culture.  Has  the  college  then  ful- 
filled its  full  responsibility,  when  it  has  offered  instruction  to 
those  persons,  those  young  people  in  the  community,  who  de- 
sire a  college  education  ?  That  is  undoubtedly  a  large  part  of 
its  responsibility,  but  yet  it  is  only  a  part.  In  addition  to  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  cul- 
ture. In  other  words,  it  must  produce  its  own  market.  It  is 
well  for  it  to  have  an  education  to  offer  to  those  who  desire  it ; 
it  is  much  better  for  it  to  stimulate  in  those  who  do  not  desire 
an  education  a  desire  for  one.  Consequently  the  college  in 
any  city  community  must  be  an  agency  to  stimulate  a  demand 
for  education,  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  of 
all  that  belongs  to  culture.  And  if  it  fall  short  of  that  ideal 
it  has  fallen  short,  certainly,  of  some  of  its  greatest  possibili- 
ties. 

We  were  told  this  morning  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
graduate  school  to  promote  scholarship.  Should  this  scholar- 
ship then  not  be  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
Inhere  may  be  problems  challenging  the  investigation  of  the 
school  which  would  be  equally  appropriately  studied  by  any 
graduate  school.  There  are  certainly  those  problems  which 
pertain  to  all  scholarship  the  world  over  which  might  be  prop- 
erly attacked  bv  anv  institution.     But  certainlv  in  addition  to 
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that  and  certainly  forming  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of  the 
graduate  school,  there  are  those  problems  which  belong  to  the 
locality,  the  community,  which  are  crying  out  for  solution. 
Here,  for  example,  in  Pittsburgh  we  are  all  desiring  very 
much  the  solution  of  the  smoke  problem.  How  can  we  con- 
sume these  clouds  of  smoke  which  hinder  us  in  all  that  we  try 
to  do  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  graduate  school  in  such  a  locality 
as  this  should  devote  itself  to  the  solution  of  the  smoke  prob- 
lem, and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  through  a  chair  in  its  graduate  school,  is  at  work 
upon  that  problem. 

In  such  a  community  as  this,  where  the  manufacture  of 
glass  is  a  great  industry,  certainly  the  study  of  problems  per- 
tijining  to  the  manufacture  of  glass  would  be  entirely  worthy 
of  the  ablest  graduate  study  that  we  can  bring  to  it,  and  that 
is  another  of  the  graduate  problems  being  investigated  at  this 
time  in  the  graduate  school  of  this  University. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  "Literary  Digest"  a  joke  was 
perpetrated  against  the  Universit}^  of  Pittsburgh  to  this  effect, 
tliat  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  had  undertaken  the  manufac- 
ture of  food  products  out  of  the  by-products  of  kerosene,  and 
thus  would  enter  into  competition  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. It  went  on  further  to  say  that  it  would  befit  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  much  better  if  it  would  devote  its  attention 
to  trying  to  manufacture  sausages  out  of  pig  iron.  That  of 
course  is  a  local  problem. 

Should  an  engineering  school  in  such  a  university  as  ours, 
or  in  any  municipal  university,  content  itself  with  offering 
training  to  those  desiring  to  become  engineers  ?  By  no  means. 
That  is  an  important  part  of  its  business,  but  it  is  only  a  part. 
It  should  furnish  labor  and  leadership,  to  be  sure,  in  those  par- 
ticular industries  which  it  affects,  but  in  addition  to  that  it  has 
its  local  problems  to  solve.  There  are  problems  characteristic 
of  the  local  industries  which  are  probably  not  found  anywhere 
else  in  just  that  form,  and  certainly  it  is  the  business  of  the 
engineering  school  to  discover  and  solve  as  best  it  mav  those 
problems  and  then  turn  out  young  men  prepared  to  carry  that 
solution  to  its  practical  applications. 

Furthermore,  the  mills  of  the  community  should  become 
laboratories  for  the  engineering  school.  In  other  words,  that 
co-operative  assistance  which  is  being  applied  here  and  in  a 
few  other  places  should  be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  organi- 
zation and  activities  of  a    municipal    engineering    school.     It 
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should  study  those  problems  at  first  hand  in  the  mills.  It  is 
one  thing  to  abstract  a  problem  from  its  natural  setting  and  to 
study  it  in  isolation.  Thus  we  can  give  helpful  research  which 
can  be  carried  back  and  applied.  But  we  would  be  much  more 
certain  of  our  results  and  their  applicability  to  the  problem  and 
their  practicability,  if  it  is  discovered  in  its  natural  environ- 
ment and  solved  there,  because  then  the  application  is  already 
made. 

Similarly  with  the  school  of  mines.  I  cannot  take  time 
to  elaborate.  So  with  the  school  of  economics,  the  school  of 
education,  each  has  its  own  particular  side  of  the  community 
life  to  affect.  If  the  organic  relationship  is  to  be  kept  up  there 
must  be  mutual  inter-action  between  that  particular  school  and 
that  particular  phase  of  the  life  of  the  community.  The  School 
of  Economics  in  addition  to  training  men  for  business  could 
take  up  consular  service,  statesmanship,  and  must  certainly  de- 
vote its  attention  to  the  solution  of  the  local  problems  which 
affect  its  particular  department.  It  must  study  those  problems 
of  the  community,  local  politics,  the  study  of  philanthropy, 
and,  along  with  the  medical  school  and  certain  other  schools, 
certain  other  problems  which  call  for  joint  study. 

The  school  of  education :  In  addition  to  training  the 
teacher  and  continuing  the  education  of  teachers,  there  is  a 
service  which  is  a  large  part  of  its  duty.  It  must  enter  into  ac- 
tive co-operation  with  the  schools  in  such  a  way  that  when 
emergencies  arise  it  will  be  possible  to  furnish  free  instruction 
for  a  brief  period  of  time  to  tide  over  the  difficulty.  It  must 
study  the  local  educational  problems  which  are  its  problems  in 
particular,  as  well  as  the  problems  of  education  in  general. 
It  must  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  all  matters  educational  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  can  not  devote  their  time  to  keeping  up 
to  date  in  such  matters. 

The  medical  and  dental  schools  have  their  similar  service 
in  addition  to  giving  the  training  thev  have  to  give  to  those 
who  seek  it.  They,  too,  must  create  their  market ;  they,  too, 
must  come  into  inter-action  with  their  phase  of  the  life  of  the 
community.  In  their  contributions  to  the  hospitals  and  the  so- 
cial and  charitable  institutions  they  can  help  the  life  of  the 
community  in  a  way  different  from  tliat  of  merelv  training 
physicians  or  dentists.  To  study  the  problems  of  sanitation, 
water  supply,  milk  supply,  tenement  life,  in  conjunction  with 
the  school  of  economics  would  certainly  be  a  large  part  of 
the  future  activities,  and  an  inevitable  result  of  such  a  school. 
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Now  I  have  briefly  hinted  at,  simply  hinted  at  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  I  think  the  field  of  the  city  university  should  be 
mapped  out  in  general.  The  city  university  can  only  become 
efficient  by  helpino-.  It  must  be  the  local  environment  for  the 
future  growth  of  the  institution. 

Methods  of  Utilizing  the  Material. 

Guy  Allan  Tawney,  Professor  of    Philosophy,    University  of 

Cincinnati. 
Mr.  Chancellor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  saying  that 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  sends  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  many  years  of 
noble  service  in  the  past,  and  for  the  splendid  promise  of  this 
hour  for  the  future.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  watches  the 
activities  of  this  University  with  a  particularly  sympathetic  in- 
terest because  of  the  close  resemblance  of  our  problems  and 
methods  to  your  own.  We  take  a  brother's  pride  in  your  tri- 
umphs !  We  expect  to  take  a  brother's  warning  from  your  de- 
feats— if  you  ever  have  any !  From  year  to  year  and  month  to 
month  we  take  counsel  in  your  councils !  So  marked  is  the  re- 
semblance of  our  life  and  work  to  your  own  that  I  hope  to  be 
pardoned  if  in  this  paper  I  speak  chiefly  about  the  problems 
and  work  of  our  institution. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  differs  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  in  two  respects.  Our  financial  support  comes 
chiefly  from  the  city's  treasury,  and  our  students  up  to  the 
present  time  come  chiefly  from  the  homes  of  the  city.  Our 
Board  of  Directors  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
three  members  being  named  by  each  new  administration.  For 
severalA-ears  past  we  have  received  by  law,  as  a  part  of  our 
financial  support,  the  proceeds  from  a  one-half  mill  tax  on  the 
properties  listed  in  the  city's  tax-duplicate.  Consequently,  our 
life  as  a  University  is  more  intimately  bound  up  with  the  life 
of  the  city  than  is  yours,  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
recognizes  it  to  be  her  first  duty,  as  it  is  also  her  privilege,  to 
render  to  the  city,  to  the  utmost  of  her  capacity,  certain  moral, 
spiritual  and  material  values  for  value  received.  The  relation 
of  the  University  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  is  one  of  participa- 
tion in  a  life  of  which  we  are  intimately  a  part,  rather  than  one 
of  co-operation  with  a  life  of  which  we  are  independent.  By 
the  conditions  of  our   existence  as  a    University  our   work  is 
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inseparably  bound  up  with  the  best  life  of  a    community  of  a 
half-million  of  people. 

Nevertheless,  shortly  after  the  beginning-  of  President 
Dabney's  administration  in  1904,  the  term  "Cooperation" 
became  the  watchword  of  the  departments  composing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  as  it  has  since  come  to  be  the  watchword 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Co-operation  (as  defined  in 
the  annual  report  of  Dean  Burris  in  the  year  1908)  means  the 
plan  "for  using  all  the  existing  local  establishments,  whether 
public  schools,  factories,  hospitals,  social  settlements,  museums, 
libraries,  zoological  gardens,  water-works,  gas  and  electric 
plants,  or  street  railways  in  the  training  of  men  and  women 
for  practical  life  and  service.  The  local  industries  co-operate 
with  the  Engineering  College  in  the  training  of  engineers,  for 
example,  just  as  the  local  public  schools  co-operate  with  the 
College  for  Teachers  in  the  training  of  teachers".  For  the 
past  seven  years  our  students  have  worked  in  the  shops  and 
factories  of  the  city  as  a  part  of  their  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  professional  engineers.  For  the  same  number  of  years  our 
College  for  Teachers  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  or- 
ganization and  work  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The 
students  of  our  Medical  College  actually  labor  in  the  dispen- 
saries and  hospitals.  Our  professors  of  Economics,  Political 
Science  and  Sociology  are  continually  called  upon  to  render 
services  to  the  city  in  the  many  political  and  charitable  bureaus, 
clubs  and  associations  of  the  city,  while  the  students  of  these 
departments  receive  part  of  their  university  training  by  actual 
participation  in  these  kinds  of  work.  For  many  years  past, 
and  until  the  plan  of  using  the  public  schools  as  centers  of  so- 
cial work  began  to  take  definite  shape,  the  University  main- 
tained a  settlement  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  factory  districts 
o^"  the  city.  Our  medical  faculty  and  our  chemists  have  been 
accustomed  to  discharge  certain  official  and  unofficial  duties  in 
connection  with  the  Health  Department  of  the  city.  Our  en- 
gineers and  chemists  are  from  time  to  time  called  upon  to  ren- 
der important  services  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  city's 
Public  Service  Board  by  testing  the  materials  to  be  used  and 
advising  as  to  plans  to  be  carried  out  in  the  various  construc- 
tion and  improvement  projects  of  the  city  government.  It  is 
just  now  being  proposed  that  advanced  students  in  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  experts  in 
the  faculty,  do  all  the  chemical  analysis  of  paving  materials, 
coal  and  all  other   supplies   bought    by  the    city's    purchasing 
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agent  for  the  departments  of  the  city  crovernnient  and  for  other 
city  institutions.  For  many  years  the  department  of  econom- 
ics maintained  and  managed  a  school  of  finance,  commerce  and 
accounts  down  in  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who, 
for  lack  of  means  or  for  other  reasons,  could  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  privileges  of  the  University  itself;  and  the  build- 
ings of  the  University  are  now  being  used  for  a  night  school  of 
the  same  nature  watched  over  and  manned  by  the  departments 
and  students  of  the  University.  The  University  gives  courses  in 
biblical  literature  and  in  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  re- 
ligions in  which  many  students  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  many  ministers  of  the 
city's  churches,  are  enrolled.  By  a  system  of  so-called  exter- 
nal lectures,  various  departments  in  the  University  have  for 
years  given  regular  instruction  to  large  classes  not  otherwise 
connected  with  the  University  in  the  various  public  schools 
and  libraries  of  the  city,  while  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Ropes 
Foundation  every  year  draws  large  crowds  of  people  from  the 
city  to  the  main  auditorium  of  the  University.  Moreover,  the 
University  sustains  interesting  relations  to  certain  musical  or- 
ganizations in  the  city  and  to  Cincinnati's  well  known  Art 
Academy. 

It  cannot  but  mean  much  to  the  life  of  a  community  to 
have  a  University  in  its  midst  so  closely  and  vitally  interested 
in  practically  all  of  its  institutions;  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
means  much  to  the  University  thus  to  have  a  great  municipal 
com.munity  at  its  door-step  offering  its  multifarious  life  as  a 
laboratory  in  which  our  educational  project  may  go  forward ; 
but  the  truth  is  that  the  University  does  not  exist  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  city,  and  neither  does  the  city  exist  for  the. sake 
of  the  University.  The  truth  about. the  relations  of  the  city 
and  the  University  cannot  be  told  either  by  formulation  of  the 
matter.  The  underlying. presupposition  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  is  not  a  municipal  theory  of  University  values,  but 
rather  an  educational  theory  of  all  municipal  values.  Whether 
she  realizes  it  or  not,  the  proposition  to  which  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati is  now  committed  is,  that  the  ultimate  apology  for  the 
existence  of  the  city,  and  of  any  city,  is  the  education  of  men 
and  women,  that  the  ultimate  criterion  of  values  in  city  insti- 
tutions, city  customs,  and  city  affairs  is  the  educational 
criterion,  and  that  the  important  question  to  be  asked  of  any 
municipality  is  not  "Are  you  growing  more  numerous  or  more 
wealthy?",  but  rather  "Are  vou  producing  men?"     Since  the 
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present  administration  of  the  University  and  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  pubhc  schools  of  Cincinnati  began,  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  this  ideal  has  continually  been  urged 
upon  the  city.  It  has  been  urged,  namely,  that  the  city  really 
is  and  actually  ought  to  become  one  vast  educational  institu- 
tion in  which  no  man  can  live  and  not  know^  with  what  great 
destinies  knowledge  has  come  into  the  world,  in  which  every 
life  shall  be  touched  by  the  magician's  wand  of  liberty,  and  in 
which  no  laws,  customs  or  institutions  will  be  possible  which 
are  inconsistent  with  this,  the  city's  chief  business.  This  we 
believe  to  be  the  foremost  methodological  principle  of  the  City 
University,  that  the  city  as  a  whole  exists  with  the  University 
in  it  for  no  other  ultimate  reason  than  that  all  men  who  dwell 
within  her  corporate  limits  and  influence  may  be  efifectively 
free. 

The  burden  of  the  work  of  converting  the  city  to  this 
ideal  and  of  persistently  urging  it  upon  all  those  who  have  the 
control  of  her  institutions  in  their  hands  necessarily  falls  chief- 
ly upon  the  administrative  heads  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  city,  and  especially  upon  the  administrative  heads  of  the 
University  and  its  colleges.  In  order  that  I  may  be  more  ex- 
plicit, permit  me  briefly  to  outline  the  relations  now  existing 
first  between  our  College  for  Teachers  and  the  city  schools, 
and  then  between  the  College  of  Engineering  and  various  in- 
dustrial plants  of  the  city. 

The  College  for  Teachers  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
is  under  the  control  of  a  "Committee  in  Charge"  consisting  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Dr.  Dyer,  the  President 
of  the  University,  Dr.  Dabney,  one  member  elected  by  and 
from  the  city's  Board  of  Education,  and  one  member  elected 
by  and  from  the  University's  Board  of  Directors.  The  College 
for  Teachers  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  with  the  Kindergarten  Training  School  and  with  the  Art 
Academy  of  Cincinnati.  Graduates  from  the  College  for 
Teachers  receive  either  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Edu- 
cation, or  they  may  by  fulfiling  the  requirements  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
that  College  and  at  the  same  time  a  certificate  of  professional 
training  from  the  College  for  Teachers,  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  allowing  twenty- four  credits  in  education  to  count  toward 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Graduates  of  the  College  for 
Teachers  are  placed  upon  a  "merit  list"  for  appointment  at  a 
salary  of  some  v$i50  more  per  annum  than  appointees  who  have 
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not  had  this  or  an  equivalent  training.  This  "merit  list"  is  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  professors  of  the  College  for 
Teachers.  Naturally  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
practically  all  vacancies  in  the  city  schools  v\  ill  be  filled  from 
this  list. 

For  the  purpose  of  observation  and  practice,  the  city 
schools  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  of  the  College 
for  Teachers,  under  the  expert  guidance  of  members  of  the 
faculty.  This  work  is  largely  confined  to  the  student's  senior 
year,  and  it  parallels  the  courses  in  special  methods  begun  in 
junior  year.  In  preparation  for  teaching  a  certain  subject  the 
student-teacher  first  visits  the  school  and  observes  a  class  in 
that  subject  for  from  three  to  nine  periods,  with  instructions  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  class,  learn  their 
names  and  their  characters  as  bright  or  dull,  quick  or  slow. 
The  student-teacher  is  required  to  read  a  special  method  book 
on  the  particular  subject  he  is  to  teach,  and  then  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  presenting  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  four  or  five 
lessons.  These  plans  are  inspected  and  criticised  in  individual 
conference  with  the  critic  teacher.  Then  comes  the  practical 
work  under  the  eye  of  the  expert  who  is  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty, and  it  is  followed  by  further  conference  with  the  critic 
teacher.  This  practice  v/ork  amounts  to  only  about  thirty  hours 
of  actual  teaching  in  the  course  of  a  year  for  each  student,  but 
this  is  not  all.  Just  because  nearly  all  of  the  graduates  from  the 
College  for  Teachers  find  positions  in  the  city  schools,  this  ob- 
servation and  criticism  is  continued  by  members  of  the  faculty 
for  a  period  of  about  two  months  after  the  teacher's  work  be- 
gins, and  it  is  only  after  this  further  testing  of  his  work  that 
the  teacher  receives  a  temporary  appointment  in  the  schools. 
The  oversight  and  criticism  of  the  College  for  Teachers  con- 
tinues for  a  year  of  professional  teaching  before  the  teacher  is 
recommended  for  a  permanent  appointment.  The  fact  that 
appointments  are  permanent  justifies  this  careful  selection  and 
painstaking  drill. 

Moreover,  the  promotions  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
are  largely  under  the  control  of  the  faculty.  The  ''promotion 
list"  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  College  for 
Teachers.  In  general,  promotions  are  determined  by  the  teach- 
er's general  average  as  a  college  student,  the  general  average  of 
the  grades  he  received  from  the  city's  Board  of  Examiners, 
and  a  grade  given  by  the   College  for   Teachers    which  repre- 
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sents  his  ability  as  a  teacher.  The  latter  grade  is  of  course 
based  upon  faculty  inspection  of  his  work. 

For  teachers  already  employed  in  the  city  schools  at  the 
time  when  the  College  for  Teachers  was  organized,  the  Uni- 
versity offers  a  large  number  of  special  courses,  given  either  at 
the  University  or  at  other  convenient  centers  on  Saturday 
mornings  or  after  school  hours  on  other  days  of  the  week.  The 
College  for  Teachers  offers  to  such  teachers,  in  addition  to  ordi- 
nary courses  of  professional  instruction,  grade  conferences, 
'model  lessons'  with  groups  of  children  before  teachers  and 
principals,  round  tables,  discussions,  etc.,  the  aim  of  all  being 
to  bring  the  teacher  to  higher  degrees  of  technical  skill  and  to 
inject  the  ideals  of  the  University  into  the  work  of  the  public 
schools.  Out  of  about  eleven  hundred  teachers  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  over  one-half  take  these 
special  courses  year  by  year  and  accurate  records  are  kept 
at  the  University  as  part  of  the  data  upon  which  promo- 
tions are  based. 

The  Board  of  Education  pays  the  salaries  of 
the  special  instructors  necessary  to  carry  on  this  work  of  pro- 
fessional training  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  schools,  these 
ir.structors  being  permitted  to  offer  other  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity so  far  as  they  may  feel  disposed,  provided  it  does  not  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  work  incident  to  this  professional 
training.  The  amount  of  financial  support  which  the  Univer- 
sity receives  from  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  totals 
some  $10,000.00  annually. 

The  provisions  for  securing  competent  teachers  for  the 
two  magnificent  high  schools  of  the  city  differ  somewhat  from 
those  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  I  hope  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  the  method  of  this  co-ordination.  It  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  observe  further  that  the  University  does  not  attempt  to 
carry  on  a  system  of  inspection  covering  the  ordinary  work  of 
those  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  are  not  graduates  of 
the  University  and  who  are  not  taking  special  courses  in  meth- 
ods in  the  University,  because  such  inspection  would  disturb 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  these  teachers  in  the  matter  of  our 
students'  observation-work  and  practice  teaching. 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  two  courses  to  its  stu- 
dents,— one  the  ordinary  four  years  course,  and  the  other  a 
five  years  co-operative  course.  The  registration  in  the  former 
for  the  year  1910-TI  was  forty-nine,  the  registration  for 
the  co-operative  course  for  the  same  year  was  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight.     T  shall  speak  only  of  this  co-operative 
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course,  and  that  quite  briefly.  The  idea  of  combining 
theoretical  training  with  practical  experience  in  the  prep- 
aration of  students  for  their  life-work  is  of  course  not 
new.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Reformation.  The  idea  of 
combining  theory  and  practice  in  technical  training  is  as  old  as 
the  continuation  schools  of  England.  An  old  Massachusetts 
law,  I  am  told,  provided  that  the  State  should  establish  public 
schools  in  which  children  could  acquire  the  instruments  of  cul- 
ture, and  that  children  should  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  in- 
dustrial skill  at  the  same  time  in  the  home.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  great  manufacturing  industries  on  a  capitalistic  basis, 
the  industrial  arts  were  gradually  transferred  from  the  home 
to  the  factories. 

Today  we  are  trying  to  introduce  into  the  public 
schools  under  the  name  of  manual  training  the  elementary 
forms  of  technical  discipline  which  the  child  formerly 
learned  at  home.  So  far  as  I  know,  Dean  Schneider  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  was, 
in  this  country  at  least,  the  originator  of  the  idea  that  regular 
university  courses  in  engineering  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
daily  shop-work  by  the  students  under  the  critical  observation 
of  the  faculty  in  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  city  in  which 
the  university  is  located.  He  brought  this  idea  with  him  when 
he  came  to  Cincinnati.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he 
first  looked  to  Pittsburgh  for  an  opportunity  to  put  the  idea  to 
the  test  of  actual  experience.  For  some  reason,  he  came  to 
Cincinnati  to  make  the  experiment  and  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
is  glad  that  he  did.  After  a  year  of  deliberation  and  investi- 
gation both  here  in  America  and  in  the  great  universities 
of  Europe,  especially  those  of  England  and  Scotland,  Presi- 
dent Dabney  became  profoundly  interested  in  Professor 
Schneider's  idea  and  gave  him  leave  to  work  out  a  plan.  The 
idea  fitted  perfectly  into  President  Dabney's  idea  of  a  city-uni- 
versity, the  only  serious    question   being  as    to  its    feasibility. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  city  were  at  first  doubtful,  for 
the  most  part,  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking,  but  the 
university's  persistent  efforts  were  soon  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  factory  super- 
intendents and  managers  of  the  city.  In  the  year  1905  the 
first  class  of  co-operative  engineers  were  enrolled  in  the  Col- 
lege. After  a  year's  trial,  the  University  authorities  decided 
to  call  a  council  of  interested  men  to  consider  whether  the  co- 
operative plan  was  a  success  or  a  failure.    It  was  with  practi- 
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cal  unanimity  pronounced  a  success.  One  factory  superintend- 
ent said,  "When  I  was  invited  to  this  meeting,  I  expected  to 
say  what  I  have  always  said,  that  the  plan  would  not  work;. 
but  I  sent  for  the  cards  of  the  students  who  have  worked  in  my 
shops  for  the  past  year,  and  found  that  they  cause  less  trouble 
than  other  men,  that  they  do  more  worlcand  better  work  than 
the  others  receiving  the  same  wages,  and  that  they  are  neat 
and  orderly  about  their  work.  I  am  not  in  the  least  interested 
in  your  educational  project, but  purely  as  a  business  proposition 
I  am  willing  to  take  on  twenty  of  these  men  next  year".  So 
the  plan  was  continued,  its  success  became  more  pronounced 
from  year  to  year,  and  it  now  attracts  more  attention  from  the 
University  world  and  from  the  general  public  than  any  other 
feature  of  the  work  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Because  the  plan  has  received  so  much  attention,  I  shall 
speak  of  only  a  few  of  its  essential  features.  "Students  in  the 
course  work  alternate  weeks  at  the  University  and  at  commer- 
cial shops.  The  classes  are  divided  into  two  sections  which 
alternate  with  each  other,  so  that  when  one  section  is  at  the 
University,  the  other  is  at  the  shops.  The  length  of  the  course 
is  five  years,  the  alternation  being  carried  on  eleven  months  of 
tl;e  year".  (From  the  general  catalogue  of  the  University  for 
the  year  1911-1912).  The  work  in  the  shops,  like  the  practice- 
teaching  of  students  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  is  carried  on 
under  the  critical  supervision  of  a  Professor  in  Charge  of  Co- 
ordination. This  work  is  all  organized  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  and  the  students  are  graded  on  it  just 
as  much  as  on  their  University  work.  Conferences  are  held 
with  the  students  when  they  return  to  the  University,  and  they 
are  taught  to  assume  a  critical  attitude  toward  their  own 
methods. 

One  important  feature  of  this  co-operative  course  is  the 
m.ethod  of  the  Dean  in  selecting  the  students  who  enter  upon 
it.  Not  all  who  knock  at  the  door  are  permitted  to  enter  in. 
"The  first  year  the  course  was  in  operation  about  60  young 
men  came  to  the  University  to  inquire  about  it.  Of  these  45 
were  taken  into  the  shops  for  their  preliminary  summer  work, 
and  when  the  University  opened  in  the  fall  28  were  entered. 
The  second  year  there  were  800  inquiries  and  applications. 
Of  these  60  were  selected  and  sent  into  the  shops  in  July,  and 
when  the  College  opened  in  the  fall  44  were  recommended  to 
us  and  started  on  their  University  work.  The  third  year  the 
inquiries  and  applications  approximated  2,000,  but    owing   to 
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the  crowded  condition  of  the  University  in  its  various  depart- 
ments, only  44  were  selected  and  sent  into  the  shops  for  their 
summer  work,  of  whom  40  began  their  College  work  in  Sep- 
tember". "The  young  man  selected  for  the  co-operative  course 
has  a  strong  physique,  has  shown  aptitude  for  his  particular 
profession,  and  his  scholastic  grades  in  accredited  high  schools 
average  ninety.  It  should  be  evident  that  the  efficiency  of  our 
instruction  is  increased  many  per  cent  by  this  careful  selection 
of  the  raw  material".  (From  Dean  Schneider's  annual  report, 
December,  1908). 

The  methods  of  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  city  univer- 
sity in  Cincinnati  are  more  organized  in  these  two  colleges  than 
in  the  others,  but  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  referring 
to  one  or  two  other  forms  of  co-operation  which  I  believe  are 
becoming  increasingly  characteristic  of  the  University.  The 
first  is  in  affairs  political  and  moral,  and  the  second  in  affairs 
religious.  The  influence  of  the  University  in  the  direction  of  a 
patient  and  wise  conservatism  in  political  and  moral  affairs  is 
growing.  Courses  in  city  government  and  in  charities  and  cor- 
rection are  among  the  most  popular  in  the  entire  course  of 
study.  In  the  excitement  of  party  warfare,  in  the  discontent 
and  passion  of  party  strife,  the  University  is  coming  to  be  a 
steadying  power.  When  selfish  interests  seek  undue  private 
benefit  through  governmental  aid,  the  University  is  there  with 
her  quiet,  clear-eyed  reproof.  When  the  attempt  is  made  to 
lure  the  people  from  their  honest  thoughts  and  blind  them  to 
the  sad  plight  of  municipal  dishonor  and  bad  faith,  the  mere 
presence  of  the  University  may  be  a  correcting  and  illuminat- 
ing guide. 

We  cannot  too  much  emphasize  the  value  to  any  com- 
munity of  vital  courses  in  history.  In  these  days  of  natural 
science,  people  are  apt  to  be  impatient  of  the  past,  and  trust 
themselves  too  far  in  experimental  methods  in  both  politics  and 
morality.  "The  world's  memory  must  be  kept  alive  or  we  shall 
never  see  an  end  of  its  old  mistakes.  We  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing our  identity,  and  becoming  infantile  in  every  generation". 
The  great  menace  to  our  institutions  is  not  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  masses  to  work  some  dire  iniquity  in  the  world, 
for  they  wish  a  just  and  righteous  polity  as  much  as  we  our- 
selves. Our  greatest  dangers  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  voting 
masses  cannot  rightly  see  the  present  because  they  will  not  be 
informed  as  to  the  past.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of 
the  University  to  co-operate  with  all  men  in  keeping  faith  with 
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our  own  identities,  and  to  this  end  we  have  no  laboratories  like 
the  world  of  books  and  men  which  lives  and  speaks  in  the  libra- 
ries and  class-rooms  of  every  true  university.  We  may  belie 
the  past,  stiffen  it  with  pedantry,  sophisticate  it  with  argument 
and  chill  it  with  unsympathetic  comment,  but  if  we  are  real 
teachers  and  true  men,  it  will  live  in  our  midst  and  speak  words 
of  golden  wisdom  to  all  who  live  within  the  shadows  of  our 
halls. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  aspects  of  education  repre- 
sented at  the  city  university  should  go  to  the  roots  of  our  moral 
life.  I  would  have  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  reverential  al- 
ways, its  exercises  marked  by  a  serious  regard  for  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  \vhatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report;  and  we  shall  have  done  much  in  a  co-op- 
erative way  if  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  are  so  appreciative 
of  these  things  that  they  will  think  on  them.  But  if  it  be  true 
that,  in  the  University,  scientific  themes  should  be  discussed 
iii  a  religious  spirit,  it  is  also  true  that  religious  themes  are  to 
be  discussed  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  with  strict  regard  to  the 
demands  of  scientific  method.  The  City  University  of  my 
dreams  will  have  thorough  courses  in  the  principles  of  scienti- 
fic method  and  every  course  will  be  an  exercise  in  the  practice 
of  scientific  method;  for  this  method  is  after  all  merelv  the 
sincerity  and  honor  of  our  intellectual  tasks.  I  would  have  the 
City  University  above  all  things  a  place  of  honesty  in  talk,  a 
place  where  no  man  will  conceal  the  thoughts  that  are  dearest 
to  him  as  a  means  of  protecting  them,  a  place  where  youth  may 
come  for  delightful  companionships  and  satisfying  conversa- 
tion. It  should  be  a  free  and  manifold  place  where  no  man 
can  be  and  not  realize  in  some  degree  what  are  the  boundless 
privileges  of  the  spirit.  It  should  be  a  place  apart,  and  yet 
correspond  in  its  life  to  the  varied  world  without, — here, 
"magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam  of  perilous  seas,  in 
fairy  lands  forlorn"  ;  there,  windows  opening  straight  upon  the 
street  where  many  stand  and  talk ;  like  the  world  in  the  human- 
ity of  its  interests,  different  from  the  world  as  light  differs 
from  heat;  a  place  slow  to  become  excited.  Imt  quick  to  take 
up  any  matter  that  pertains  to  men  and  their  affairs ;  its  atmos- 
phere wholesome  with  the  pure  air  of  religious  faith,  "every 
eye  within  it  bright  in  the  clear  day  and  quick  to  look  toward 
heaven  for  the  confirmation  of  its  hope".  May  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  be  ntcli  a  place! 
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The  Relation  of  the  City  University  to  other  EducIa- 
TioNAL  Agencies. 

Frederick  Paul  Keppel,  Dean  of  Columbia  College,  Columbia 

University. 
Mr.  Chainiian,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  term  "educational  agency"  may  be  as  wide  or  as  nar- 
row as  one  pleases.  In  the  case  of  Robert  Bruce,  for  instance, 
the  spider  and  its  thread  were  distinctly  educational  agencies, 
and  nowadays  we  highly  appreciate  as  university  material  or- 
ganizations and  activities  whose  educational  value  lay  long  un- 
recognized. The  action  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
calmly  appropriating  the  state  government  as  a  political 
laboratory  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  Anything  and  every- 
thing may  be  an  educational  agency,  actual  or  potential.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  university,  among  its  many  other  busi- 
nesses, to  see  that  the  educational  possibilities  of  everything 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact  are  brought  out,  and  I  may 
say  in  passing,  that  there  are  very  few  institutions  in  the  world 
which  have  wider  or  richer  opportunities  for  contact  of  this 
kind  than  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  a  general  sense  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  close  co-operation  between  the  university  and  the  other 
educational  agencies.  We  need  in  addition  a  vigorous,  intelli- 
gent, and,  above  all,  an  ingenious  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
university.  In  very  many  instances  the  other  institutions  fail 
to  recognize  their  wealth  of  opportunity,  and  it  is  for  the  uni- 
versity to  educate  them,  not  arrogantly  and  patronizingly,  but 
with  tact  and  sympathy.  Furthermore,  the  university  must 
search  as  diligently  for  opportunities  to  give  as  for  opportuni- 
ties to  receive  from  the  others.  Its  buildings  should  be  open 
for  meetings  in  any  worthy  cause.  Its  athletic  grounds  and 
gymnasium  should  be  available  for  schoolboy  and  settlement 
games.  In  short,  it  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  an  instrument 
of  broadly  public  rather  than  of  narrowly  academic  ser\nce. 

The  unparalleled  generosity  of  individual  donors  to 
American  institutions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  equally 
lavish  support  of  certain  state  universities  on  the  other, 
have  tended  to  make  us  overlook  the  fact  that  our 
cities  and  towns,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  lag 
far  behind  those  of  England  in  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  their  local  institutions  of  learning.  While 
the  question     of    the    relation    of    the    University    to    the 
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municipality,  as  such,  seems  to  fall  rather  within  the  province 
of  other  speakers,  I  should  like  to  bring  respectfully  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  city  fathers  of  Pittsburgh  the  fact  that  the  City 
Council  of  Birmingham  has  just  voted  an  annual  grant  of 
$80,000,  and  has  in  addition  established  fifteen  scholarships  in 
the  University  of  Birmingham.  The  other  municipal  universi- 
ties in  England  receive  similar  aid  from  the  towns  in  which 
they  are  situated,  and  the  ancient  guilds  of  London  are  gener- 
ous supporters  of  London  University. 

In  dealing  more  specificall}^  with  different  educational 
agencies,  we  may  begin  by  a  consideration  of  the  relations  of 
the  university  to  the  public  and  private  schools ;  but  at  the  very 
outset  let  us  remind  ourselves  that  to  be  useful  these  relations 
must  be  considered  by  the  university  in  a  spirit  of  real  co-op- 
eration and  not  of  patronage.  The  university  professor  is  not 
necessarily  a  being  superior  to  the  school  teacher.  He  is  only 
different,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  difference  is  not  all  on  one  side. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  university 
should  always  accord  with  that  of,  say,  the  public  school  ad- 
ministration. It  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  university 
to  maintain  standards,  and,  if  honest  care  be  taken  to  see  that 
they  are  really  standards  and  not  prejudices,  they  should  be 
maintained  even  at  the  risk  of  temporary  unpopularity  and  lack 
of  support.  There  is  no  place  nowadays  for  an  invertebrate 
university. 

The  relations  with  the  school  system  are  two-fold :  In  the 
first  place,  opportunities  must  be  open  to  those  who  can  profit- 
ably go  beyond  the  point  of  graduation  from  the  high  school. 
Whether  or  not  these  high  school  graduates  should  be  per- 
mitted to  take  up  immediately  professional  work  is  a  question 
for  each  institution  to  decide  for  itself.  The  general  tendency 
among  the  universities  throughout  the  country  is  toward  a  re- 
quirement of  at  least  two  years  of  collegiate  work  before  be- 
ginning the  study  of  any  profession,  and  this  policy,  which  I 
am  glad  to  see  has  been  adopted  here  so  far  as  the  study  of 
medicine  is  concerned,  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  an  ideal, 
though  its  immediate  application  for  all  departments  is  not 
practicable. 

The  second  relation  is  with  the  teachers.  They  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  near  presence  of  a  uni- 
versitv,  not  only  through  the  organization  of  thorough  courses 
of  study  at  hours  when  they  can  conveniently  attend  during  the 
academic  year,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  summer  as  well,  but  by 
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special  informal  privileges  in  its  library  and  laboratories.  The 
establishment  of  close  and  helpful  relations  with  the  school 
teachers  is  one  of  the  instances  where  virtue  is  certainly  its 
own  reward.  Not  only  are  such  teachers  likely  to  advise  their 
best  pupils  to  enter  the  university,  but  the  effectiveness  of  the 
undergraduate  teaching  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  pass- 
ing on  of  the  teacher's  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  his 
pupils.  The  personal  care  of  college  students  is  receiving  more 
intelligent  consideration  today  throughout  the  country  than 
ever  before — and  I  am  not  forgetting  the  Golden  Age  to  which 
our  attention  is  frequently  called — and  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant factor  in  this  personal  care  than  the  bridging  over  of 
the  gap  between  school  life  and  college  life. 

The  relation  of  the  university  with  nearby  colleges  and 
technical  schools  is  a  matter  upon  which  an  outsider  can  speak 
onlv  in  the  most  general  terms.  I  think,  however,  that  I  can 
say  without  arousing  controversy  that  there  is  certainly  not 
more  money  available  for  educational  matters  than  can  profit- 
ably be  used.  This  being  the  case,  the  duplication  of  expen- 
sive equipment  which  can  at  best  be  used  but  by  a  few  is  to  be 
deplored.  In  general,  however,  a  vigorous  rivalry  all  along  the 
hne  is  a  real  blessing.  The  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
our  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Cornell  Medical  School  in  New  York. 

If  no  opportunities  exist  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
community  who  are  interested  in  any  particular  field  of  study 
to  come  together  for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  university 
should  create  such  opportunities ;  for  this  personal  contact  is 
stimulating  to  all  concerned. 

The  maintenance  of  permanently  pleasant  relations — both 
official  and  individual — between  the  nearby  and  more  or  less 
competing  institutions  demands  a  rigorous  observance  of  the 
academic  amenities  in  all  matters  having  to  do  with  the  trans- 
fer of  students,  the  issuing  of  invitations  and  of  formal  and 
informal  reference  to  other  institutions.  More  hard  feeling 
can  be  engendered  by  carelessness  in  these  matters  than  in  any 
way  that  I  know. 

The  place  of  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  as  educational 
agencies,  and  particularly  in  their  relation  to  medical  educa- 
tion, is  attracting  close  attention  throughout  the  country  today, 
and  Pittsburgh  is  to  be  congratulated  if  those  in  charge  of  her 
institutions  of  this  character  realize  that  their  responsibility 
for  providing  educational  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of 
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medical  knowledge  is  no  whit  less  direct  or  insistent  than  their 
responsibility  for  the  relief  of  individual  sufferers.  American 
cities  have  been  slow  to  learn  this  lesson,  but  a  great  change  of 
attitude  has  taken  place  in  the  past  five  years,  and  the  outlook 
for  medical  education  was  never  so  bright  as  it  is  today. 

There  should  also  be  the  closest  co-operation  between  the 
public  and  private  libraries  of  the  vicinity  and  the  university. 
Such  a  relation  should  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  purchase  of 
books  for  which  there  is  only  a  limited  demand.  At  Colum- 
bia, for  example,  we  have  an  informal  understanding  with  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  with  the  Theological  Seminaries 
and  with  such  institutions  as  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  His- 
panic Society,  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and  the  like, 
whereby  each  takes  to  itself  certain  fields  of  scholarship  for 
particular  development.  Catalog  cards  are  exchanged  and 
the  books  are  borrowed  by  the  other  institutions  as  need  arises. 
This  does  away  with  an  expensive  and  useless  rivalry  in  pur- 
chases. The  opportunities  for  scholarly  co-operation  with  the 
museums  and  other  public  scientific  collections,  particularly  in 
a  community  which  is  so  rich  in  these  matters  as  Pittsburgh. 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  but  the  relations  must  be  carefully 
considered  on  both  sides  in  order  to  reach  their  fullest  useful- 
ness. Whether  the  same  thing  is  done  here  I  do  not  know,  but 
at  Columbia  certain  of  our  advanced  courses  in  archaeology 
are  actually  conducted  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  those  in 
anthropolog}'  and  zoology  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  those  in  botany  at  the  Botanical  Gardens.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal belief  that  one  of  the  fundamental  weaknesses  in  our  uni- 
versity education  for  men  today  is  the  comparative  neglect  of 
the  study  and  appreciation  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  were  I  a 
benevolent  despot  in  charge  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  I 
should  prescribe  as  prerequisite  to  an  academic  degree  some 
familiarity  with  the  treasures  of  art  for  which  the  city  is 
world-famous. 

The  imiversitv  should  allv  itself  closelv  with  the  wliole  al- 
truistic life  of  the  city.  To  pick  an  example  here  and  there, 
there  should  be  offered  thorough  courses  for  the  training  of 
Sunday  School  tcacliers.  and  the  services  of  the  univcrsitv  ex- 
perts in  social  and  economic  fields  should  always  be  available 
for  the  consideration  of  problems  which  may  arise  in  the  com- 
munitv.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  take  their  share  in 
settlement  and  other  charitable  work.  T  am  infonncd  that  the 
most  effective  work  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  breaking  down  the 
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racial  and  class  hatreds,  of  which  the  strikes  have  given  so  ter- 
rible a  proof,  is  being  carried  on  by  the  boys  of  the  Phillips 
Andover  Academy. 

The  possibility  of  developing  opportunities  for  technical 
students  through  the  great  industrial  organizations  is  not  be- 
ing overlooked  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  I  venture  to 
predict  that  in  the  next  decade — if  the  urban  universities  re- 
member to  give  as  well  as  to  get — this  co-operation  between 
them  and  the  factories  and  mills  will  be  carried  to  a  length  far 
beyond  anything  we  can  imagine  today. 

There  are  one  or  two  less  definitely  organized  agencies 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  educational  efifective- 
ness  of  the  drama  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  but  it  may  be 
for  good  or  for  ill,  and  the  influence  of  a  particular  plav,  or  of 
a  general  theatrical  policy,  is  something  upon  which  the  uni- 
versity, if  it  is  to  be  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  community, 
should  be  heard  with  no  uncertain  sound.  Bad  plays  should 
be  condemned  and  good  ones  should  be  helped  in  every  way 
possible.  For  example,  when  plays,  whether  classical  or  mod- 
ern, that  are  of  real  importance  to  the  public,  and  not  merely 
to  the  astute  press  agent,  are  performed  in  Pittsburgh,  or  opera 
is  given,  I  think  the  University  might  well  increase  their  use- 
fulness by  public  lectures  given  before  the  performances. 

The  public  press  is  an  educational  agency  which  a  univer- 
sity man  approaches  with  the  utmost  diffidence.  We  have  all 
of  us  suffered  from  the  imaginativeness  (or  worse)  of  ener- 
getic reporters,  and,  above  all,  from  the  dreadful  person  who 
creates  headlines  bearing  a  more  or  less  close  relation,  usually 
less,  to  the  solid  matter  beneath.  The  way  to  better  present 
conditions,  however,  is  not  for  the  university  to  ignore  the 
newspaper,  or  to  use  it  merely  as  a  vehicle  when  opportunity 
offers  to  get  free  advertising.  The  news  of  every  day  contains 
a  dozen  items  of  general  interest  which  could  be  better  treated, 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  if  the  special  knowledge  of 
some  member  of  the  university  could  be  made  available.  To 
gain  this  knowledge  there  are  many  things  for  the  newspaper 
to  remember  which  it  is  now  prone  to  forget,  but  there  are 
also  some  things  for  the  university  professor  to  bear  in  mind. 
In  the  first  place,  the  conditions  under  which  the  newspaper 
man  works  are  wholly  different  from  his  own.  A  journal  is 
not  a  research  institution  and  the  reporter  has  no  opportunity 
to  cultivate  an  academic  deliberativeness  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion.    Nothing:  is  of  use  to  him  which  he  cannot   have   before 
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the  presses  begin  to  turn.  Secondly,  the  professor  who  is 
averse  to  personal  publicity  can  avoid  it.  Very  often  the  news- 
paper man  is  best  served  by  beino-  referred  to  some  authorita- 
tive book  or  article  upon  which  he  can  pounce  and  from  which 
he  can  extract  the  juice.  When  once  a  spirit  of  confidence  and 
co-operation  has  been  established  between  the  university  and 
the  press,  the  former  may  rely  far  more  freely  than  is  generally 
the  case  at  present,  upon  the  discretion  and  co-operation  of  the 
newspaper  men.  The  difference  in  the  class  of  newspaper  items 
regarding  the  different  universities  of  the  country  does  not  re- 
flect alone  the  relative  sensationalism  of  the  newspapers  in 
their  vicinities. 

The  fact  is  sometimes  overlooked,  but  the  American  Uni- 
versity is  primarily  a  teaching  institution,  and  in  a  paper  of 
this  kind  one  should  refer  at  least  to  its  responsibility  as  a 
teaching  institution  for  developing  in  its  regular  students  a 
broad  sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  opportunity,  so  that 
when  they  become  alumni  they  may  both  derive  profit  from 
these  educational  agencies  and  may  also  serve  them  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  And  this  brings  me  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  whole  problem.  It  certainly  is 
the  one  most  frequently  overlooked.  The  one  thing  that  must 
constantly  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  all  these  developments,  in- 
teresting and  admirable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  are  sources 
of  weakness  and  not  of  strength,  if  they  are  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  teaching  efficiency  of  the  institution.  We  have  a 
great  way  in  America  of  adding  straw  rffter  straw  to  the  load 
of  the  academic  camel  and  then  of  wondering  at  the  unsatis- 
factory progress  of  the  animal.  If  we  want  extension  courses 
and  public  lectures,  if  we  wish  to  make  the  learning  of  our 
scholars  available  to  the  communitv  in  other  ways,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  for  these  things  from  some  other  store  than 
the  quality  of  our  regular  instruction  or  the  life-blood  of  our 
teachers.  Happy  is  the  institution  whose  endowments  permit 
this  payment  to  be  made  from  the  regular  revenues !  Where 
this  is  not  the  case  we  must  set  ourselves  resolutely  to  the  long 
but  not  the  hopeless  task  of  educating  the  community  to  make 
proper  provision  for  their  adequate  support. 
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Forms  of  University  Service  to  the  Community. 
George  Gary   Gomstock,   Director  of  The  Graduate  School, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman : 

The  title  here  assigned  me  is  in  some  measure  a  misnomer 
of  my  real  theme,  since  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  at  this  time 
to  discuss  all  those  forms  in  which  university  service  to  the 
commonwealth  may  find  expression.  My  more  modest  function 
relates  only  to  those  newer  forms  of  direct  service  rendered  by 
gown  to  town  and  country  that  have  recently  come  to  the  fore 
as  a  supplement  to  the  older  and  better  known  types  of  aca- 
demic activity.  Uncanonical  forms  are  they,  not  the  product 
of  any  theory  of  the  university  and  its  logical  sphere  of  action 
but  sprung  from  the  exigency  of  the  hour,  the  sporadic  pro- 
duct of  many  minds,  pushing  out  along  specific  lines  of  useful- 
ness often  narrowly  viewed  and  oftentimes  leaving  between 
these  lines  great  provinces  of  unappreciated  opportunity  that 
still  await  the  discoverer  and  the  cultivator.  Despite  the  ir- 
regular and  ragged  development  of  the  idea  of  extra-mural  ser- 
vice by  the  university,  its  forms  actually  put  into  operation 
have  already  become  far  too  numerous  for  individual  treat- 
ment upon  an  occasion  like  the  present,  and  I  must  perforce 
resort  to  some  analysis  of  them  with  only  so  much  recourse  to 
individual  instances  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  suggested 
types  of  service. 

As  the  first  of  these  types,  let  us  consider  that  form  of 
teaching  sometimes  called  University  Extension,  in  which  the 
university  goes  out  to  those  who  cannot  come  to  it  and  offers 
instruction  in  that  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  The  crux  of 
the  situation  is  in  the  last  phrase.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
instruction  is  chosen  by  the  recipient  to  meet  his  own  supposed 
needs ;  it  is  not  prescribed  to  fit  any  academic  pattern.  The 
latter  type  of  extension  teaching,  projecting  into  the  surround- 
ing community  the  topics  and  methods  of  the  college  class 
room,  was  tried  and  found  wanting  some  decades  ago,  while 
simultaneously  with  this,  at  least  partial,  failure  there  grew  up 
as  commercial  ventures  flourishing  correspondence  schools 
dealing  for  the  most  part  with  vocational  subjects  which  held 
"  out  to  the  pupil  the  promise  of  material  advancement.  It  is 
no  part  of  my  purpose  to  treat  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these 
schools,  but  only  to  insist  that  their  very  existence  seems  an 
anomaly  to  one  imbued  with  the  idea  of  a  state-supported  sys- 
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tern  of  education  extendin^r  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
professional  college.  At  least,  so  it  appeared  to  one  state  legis- 
lature confronted  with  data  showing  that  its  own  constituents 
were  annually  expending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hard- 
earned  dollars  and  an  untold  amount  of  ill-spared  rest  in  pur- 
suit of  a  type  of  education  not  officially  recognized.  From 
the  girl  stenographer  and  the  immigrant,  born  to  a  foreign 
tongue,  who  alike  sought  a  better  use  of  the  English  language, 
to  the  bank  clerk  and  even  the  banker  himself  who  sought  for 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  his  calling,  the  demand  was  for 
vocational  training;  and  the  legislature,  prompted  by  the  Uni- 
versity, decreed  that  such  training  should  be  a  part  of  the  state 
system  of  education,  that  the  appropriation  made  for  its  sup- 
port should  be  entrusted  to  the  University,  and  that  this  insti- 
tution should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  finding  the  most  ef- 
fective methods  of  administering  the  new  service.  The  last 
commission  is  a  continuing  one  with  no  end  in  sight,  although 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  the  initially  crude 
methods  of  correspondence  and  lecturing  into  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem in  which  field  organizers,  local  instructors,  and  a  special 
staff  of  correspondence  teachers  serve  outside  the  University 
a  larger  number  of  students  than  are  gathered  within  its  walls. 
While  in  the  main  this  instruction  is  vocational,  the  Uni- 
versity recognizes  no  obligations  thus  to  limit  its  extra-mural 
teaching,  and  responds  with  equal  readiness  to  the  call  for  any 
instruction  within  its  power  to  give,  from  primary  to  college 
grades,  extending  even  to  the  latter  a  certain  measure  of  credit 
toward  partially  absolving  its  requirements  for  academic  de- 
grees. But  it  is  upon  the  vocational  side  that  success  has  been 
most  pronounced,  and  in  particular,  service  to  the  artisan  class 
has  been  received  with  equal  favor  by  the  labor  union  and  by 
employers  of  labor,  many  of  whom  have  allotted  to  their  em- 
ployes paid  time  in  which  to  meet  university  instructors  in 
rooms  specially  allotted  to  that  purjwse  in  mill  or  factory.  Be- 
lieving firmly  in  the  value  of  such  work  as  the  above,  the  uni- 
versity by  no  means  regards  it  as  a  substitute  for  or  as  replac- 
ing the  older  academic  form  of  instruction  and  inspiration  to 
a  student  community  gathered  within  its  walls.  The  outside 
work  is  a  pure  addition  to  that  done  within,  an  addition  that 
should  not  impair  cither  the  spirit  or  qualitv  of  the  latter,  save 
as  perchance  it  may  render  it  more  catholic  through  contact 
with  a  larger  world,  more  sympathetic  and  more  influential  in 
its  relation  to  other  forms  of  industrial  education,  a    making 
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of  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  in  the  soil  that  had  borne   but 
one. 

A  second  type  of  university  service  to  which  I  would  in- 
vite your  attention  is  summarized  under  the  familiar  term 
"Research".  In  some  of  its  phases  this  striving  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  knowledge  in  many  institutions  has  become  a  nor- 
mal part  of  academic  duty,  an  obligation,  moral  if  not  legal, 
but  an  obligation  resting  upon  the  professor  as  such  rather  than 
upon  the  institution  as  a  whole.  The  recognized  character  and 
established  status  of  such  individual  work  must  excuse  the 
scant  heed  here  given  it. 

There  is  another  type  of  research  more  pertinent  to  our 
present  theme :  the  opportunity,  the  duty,  of  the  University  it- 
self to  serve  the  community  at  points  and  in  ways  for  which 
the  existing  store  of  available  knowledge  is  inadequate.  To 
initiate  and  prosecute  research  along  those  lines  where  public 
needs  outstrip  the  results  of  private  endeavor !  Let  me  choose 
in  illustration  two  cases  from  the  annals  of  a  northern  state. 
Its  farmers  desired  to  grow  corn, — "they  needed  it  in  their 
business" — but  short  seasons  made  the  commercial  seed  corn 
derived  from  lower  latitudes  ill-adapted  to  their  purpose,  and 
an  early  frost  carried  in  its  train  wide-spread  loss  amounting 
even  to  public  disaster.  Appeal  was  made  to  the  University  to 
breed  a  variety  of  corn  adapted  to  the  given  climatic  condi- 
tions ;  nay,  to  breed  it  to  fit  specifications  furnished  in  advance. 
There  must  be  a  single  ear  to  the  stalk,  the  leaves  must  be 
broad  and  succulent  for  profitable  use  in  the  silo,  etc.  The 
University  undertook  the  task,  and  this  prescribed  research 
growing  out  of  a  public  need  is  still  in  progress ;  but  its  partial 
results,  eagerly  embraced  by  the  community,  are  shown  in  a 
yield  per  acre  that  has  increased  in  each  year  of  the  past  de- 
cade, and  has  within  that  time  transformed  a  crop  of  forty 
million  bushels  into  one  of  sixty  millions  upon  an  acreage  sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

Contrast  with  this  research  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
a  similar  agricultural  service  involving  no  addition  in  know- 
ledge, but  only  the  piecing  together  of  things  individually  well 
known,  but  in  fact  combined  and  utilized  only  through  the  uni- 
versity expert.  Formaldehyde,  first  "made  in  Germany",  is  a 
powerful  germicide,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  destruction  of 
fungus  growth.  Smut,  a  pestilent  disease  affecting  oats  and 
annually  producing  loss  measured  by  many  millions  of  dollars, 
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is  in  its  nature  a  fungus  growth.  Formaldehyde  may  be  ap- 
phed  to  the  prevention  of  smut  through  the  ridiculously  simple 
process  of  soaking  the  seed  grain  in  a  diluted  solution  of  the 
chemical,  a  fact  practically  unknown  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity half  a  generation  ago,  but  within  that  time  and  under 
the  stimulus  of  university  instruction,  it  has  been  so  applied  to 
the  almost  complete  extinction  of  the  disease  in  the  region  of 
which  I  speak.  Is  not  such  service  a  proper  university  func- 
tion? Do  two  illustrations  or  even  ten  exhaust  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  case?  Is  there  not  rather  indefinite  opportunity, 
still  unutilized,  at  which  scientific  attainments  of  the  university 
type  may  be  made  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  Commonwealth? 
Before  answering  these  iiiquiries,  let  us  pause  to  note  that  the 
University  here  enters  the  traditional  field  of  the  inventor,  the 
application  of  known  scientific  principles  of  practical  nee'ds, 
and  to  inquire  if  such  service  is  really  its  proper  function.  I 
conceive  that  the  answer  to  this  query  should  be  somewliat  as 
follows  :  Wherever  law  or  custom  secures  to  the  inventor  sub- 
stantial personal  reward  for  successful  work  he  will  be  alert 
and  the  field  may  well  be  left  to  him.  No  public  agency  is  re- 
quired for  its  cultivation.  But  is  not  the  oat  smut  typical  of  a 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  reward,  however  great,  inures  to 
the  public  benefit,  with  so  scant  return  to  the  investigator  that 
he  will  divert  his  efforts  elsewhere,  since  for  private  gain  the 
field  will  not  repay  cultivation.  If  cultivated  at  all,  it  must  be 
at  the  hands  of  some  public  agency  seeking  the  public  weal ; 
and  is  not  this  the  province  of  the  University?  Does  the'  dis- 
charge of  this  new  service  derogate  from  the  old  ones,  impair 
its  dignity,  or  diminish  its  influence  in  things  intellectual  or 
spiritual?  A  categorical  No!  is  the  response  made  by  those 
universities  that  have  developed  recently  an  interesting  type  of 
utilitarian  research  through  fellowships  subsidized  bv  indus- 
trial organizations  for  the  avowed  j>urpose  of  research  in  pre- 
scribed fields  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  in  question;  an  ap- 
plication of  the  "grub  stake"  principle  whose  outcome  and  in- 
fluence time  alone  can  tell.  T3ut  whatever  may  be  the  final 
judgment,  it  cannot  impugn  the  privilege  and  oliligation  of  the 
university  to  conduct  investigation  for  the  public  weal. 

A  third  type  of  university  service  to  the  state  may  fairly 
enough  be  termed  police  duty,  comparable  although  not  identi- 
cal with  that  of  an  ofiicer  wearing  a  star  and  doing  a  beat. 
The  complexity  of  modern  life  has  produced  forms  of  regula- 
tion and  protection  unknown  to  a  simpler  society  and  many  of 
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these  require  for  their  proper  administration  a  measure  of 
technical  knowledge,  a  store  of  scientific  appliances  far  beyond 
the  range  of  an  ordinary  constable.  What  is  whiskey?  Is 
benzoate  of  soda  an  adulterant  when  placed  in  food  products  ? 
These  are  questions  propounded  by  the  national  government  to 
the  university  laboratory,  and  they  are  typical  of  what  must 
continually  arise  under  any  public  supervision  of  food  pro- 
ducts. A  similar  necessity  has  in  one  state  within  my  ken 
vested  in  its  University  the  technical  side  of  supervision  not  of 
human  food 'alone  but  of  feed  stuffs  for  cattle,  of  artificial  fer- 
tilizers, of  the  purity  of  seeds  and  their  freedom  from  noxious 
weeds,  and  has  imposed  upon  it  the  supervision  of  live  stock 
breeding,  so  that  within  the  state  borders  no  stallion  may  stand 
for  hire  without  a  university  certificate  as  to  his  pedigree, 
whether  pure  bred,  grade,  or  scrub.  The  general  principle  ly- 
ing back  of  these  somewhat  unusual  assignments  of  duty  is  that 
wherever  needful  public  regulation  requires  special  knowledge 
or  special  equipment  more  readily  accessible  in  a  university 
than  elsewhere,  the  University  may  reasonably  be  invited  or  re- 
quired to  apply  such  facilities  to  the  public  service. 

An  extension  of  this  principle  beyond  the  bounds  of  police 
regulation  is  found  in  a  very  recent  statute  requiring  one  state 
university  to  purchase  an  outfit  of  stump-pulling  machinery 
and  to  operate  it  at  cost  in  the  service  of  the  people  who  could 
not  individually  afford  to  purchase  expensive  machinery,  but 
whose  farms  when  cleared  of  the  encumbering  remains  of 
the  forest  will  constitute  an  increased  wealth  to  the  whole 
state. 

Essentially  similar  to  its  police  duty  are  the  sanitary  su- 
pervision and  hygienic  functions  that  may  be,  and  are,  by  law 
or  custom  delegated  to  the  University.  An  epidemic  of  ty- 
phoid must  be  followed  by  a  sanitary  survey,  usuallv  beyond 
the  powers  of  a  local  board  of  health,  which  shall  determine 
the  source  of  the  infection,  leaving  its  eradication  to  local  au- 
thority. An  important  service  may  be  rendered,  is  rendered, 
by  the  University  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  unusual 
types  of  disease,  e.  g.  rabies,  and  in  the  preparation  and  distri- 
bution of  preventive  serums  not  readily  accessible  through 
commercial  channels.  Indeed,  the  functions  of  this  part  of  the 
University  may  be  defined  as  general  co-operation  with  the 
health  authorities  and  medical  profession  of  the  state. 

In  a  simple  form  of  society  the  "all-around  man"  who 
knows  something  of  every  phase  of  life,  may  be  the  type  best 
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adapted  to  public  usefulness.  With  increasin^^  complexity  of 
the  social  fabric  the  all-around  man  moves  down  in  rank,  per- 
haps becomes  impossible,  and  there  is  a  relative  increase  in  the 
importance  of  specialized  service  and  in  demand  for  training 
for  that  service.  It  is  this  influence  that  has  revolutionized 
university  curricula  and  university  faculties,  filling  the  latter 
with  men  whose  competence  to  give  specialized  training  pre- 
supposes technical  attainments  of  a  high  order,  attainments 
that  may  well  find  expression  in  public  service  outside  the  class 
room  or  laboratory. 

I  would  urge,  therefore,  as  a  fourth  type  of  university 
usefulness  expert  service  along  those  lines  in  which  its  facul- 
ties possess  a  larger  measure  of  competence  than  is  readily 
attainable  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade.  Service  of 
private  interests  by  the  professor  for  private  gain,  however 
legitimate  in  itself,  is  not  here  contemplated,  but  rather  such 
service  as  is  exemplified  in  the  "baker's  institute",  a  conference 
under  university  auspices  and  initiative  wherein  the  chemist 
and  bacteriologist  discuss  with  the  commercial  baker  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  of  his  calling,  and  the  economist  confers  with 
him  upon  trade  problems  of  accounting  and  marketing  his 
wares.  No  fanciful  whim,  but  a  picture  taken  from  real  life. 
The  resultant  benefit  to  an  individual  trade  is  here  overshad- 
owed by  larger  advantages  to  public  digestion  and  public 
health. 

Limitation  of  time  permits  only  one  other  illustration  of 
such  expert  service.  The  Tax  Commission  and  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  having  found  them- 
selves in  continually  recurring  need  of  engineering  advice 
have  formed  with  the  state  university  a  joint  engineering 
service  based  upon  the  material  and  personnel  of  the 
College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  and  this  bureau  has 
become  an  abiding  feature  in  the  relation  between 
university  and  state,  services  and  salaries  being  divided 
upon  an  agreed  basis  between  the  several  parties  to  the  ar- 
rangement. Upon  its  technical  side,  the  service  thus  rendered 
to  the  state  covers  a  verv  wide  range  of  subjects,  the  valuation 
of  public  utilities,  the  adequacv  of  public  safety  devices,  stand- 
ards of  i)ublic  service,  the  legitimate  cost  of  rendering  such 
service,  etc.,  down  to  the  conditions  governing  congestion  in 
street  traffic.  The  quality  of  the  service  thus  rendered  and  its 
professional  repute  are  sufficiently  attested  bv  the  numerous 
requests  made  for  its  extension  to   municipalities   and    ]Hiblic 
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service  corporations  without  the  state.  It  has,  in  fact,  been 
loaned  to  communities  as  distant  as  Los  Angeles, .  Boston,  and 
Pittsburgh. 

Under  the  title  "expert  service"  may  also  be  ranked  the 
function  of  collating,  classifying,  and  distributing  information 
useful  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  but  not  readily  access- 
ible save  through  organized  effort.  The  reference  library  as  an 
adjunct  to  legislation  is  now  well  known,  and  while  of  univer- 
sity origin  has  passed  beyond  the  status  of  a  university  service. 
Close  behind  it,  however,  comes  the  municipal  reference  bu- 
reau, which  in  the  form  known  to  the  writer  is  wholly  a  uni- 
versity matter  organized  to  collect,  digest,  and  keep  abreast  of 
current  needs  information  relative  to  every  phase  of  municipal 
activity,  and  to  furnish  any  part  of  that  material  upon  request. 
Its  field  is  the  city,  wherein  dwells  nearly  half  the  population  of 
the  land,  and  the  subject  matter  with  which  it  has  already  been 
called  to  deal  includes  such  diverse  topics  as  school  organiza- 
tion, milk  supply,  abatement  of  smoke  and  dust  nuisances,  the 
effect  of  a  wheel  tax,  parks  and  playgrounds,  care 'of  city  trees, 
commission  government,  etc.  Some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country  have  established  such  bureaus  for  their  own  behoof, 
more  have  not  done  so,  and  among  these,  particularly  among 
municipalities  of  medium  size,  there  lies  a  large  field  of  useful- 
ness for  the  institution  that  will  render  to  many  a  service 
larger  and  more  efficient  than  one  could  secure  for  itself  alone. 

We  emerge 'here  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  dollar,  ser- 
vice whose  chief  value  is  measurable  in  terms  of  money,  and 
contemplate  the  University  as  an  agent  of  social  uplift  seeking 
tc  exemplify  what  has  been  done  and 'may  be  done  toward 
beautifying  the  city  and  ameliorating'the  conditions  of  city  life, 
collating  error  or  failure  as  well  as  success  that  it  may  serve 
as  a  monitor  of  civic  danger  as  well  as  an  incentive  to  civic 
uplift. 

Along  such  lines  the  University  may,  and  should,  serve 
minor,  voluntary  organizations  as  well  as  the  municipality. 
Let  me  briefly  place  before  you  a  Department  of  General  Wel- 
fare that  has  caught  the  idea  of  collective  striving  after  better 
things,  that  is  prepared  upon  request  to  go  into  any  neighbor- 
hood and  there  organize,  encourage,  and  help  to  perpetuate  a 
civic  center  for  social  enjoyment,  for  common  discussion  of 
local  or  public  problems  for  the  development  of  common  inter- 
ests and  communal  Hfe.  Under  its  influence  it  has  been  en- 
acted by  the  legislature  that  every  public  school  house  within 
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its  jurisdiction  must  be  given,  out  of  school  hours,  for  such 
uses  upon  request  of  a  reasonable  number  of  citizens,  and  the 
University  contemplating  the  largeness  of  opportunity  thus 
opened  realizes  to  the  full  that  this  can  be  made  effective  only 
through  continuous  care  and  supervision.  The  seed  is  easily 
sown,  but  without  external  aid  it  will  rarely  mature. 

Let  one  more  instance  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  modes 
of  university  aid  to  social  uplift.  The  pugnacious  instincts  of 
a  ruder  ancestry  survive  in  the  average  lad  who  loves  to  wran- 
gle with  his  mates  and  with  advantage  to  everyone  concerned. 
This  instinct  may  be  turned  into  the  channels  of  debate,  the 
study  and  public  discussion  of  topics  of  current  interest.  The 
end  to  be  sought  is  easily  grasped,  but  what  of  the  means  there- 
to ?  The  resources  of  village  or  town  are  rarely  adequate  to 
the  purpose,  and  it  remains  for  some  outside  agency,  the  Uni- 
versity, to  supplement  them.  To  propound  suitable  questions 
for  debate,  to  collate  the  material,  to  indicate  at  least  the  major 
lines  of  attack  and  defense,  these  are  aids  proper  and  useful  if 
not  indispensable,  and  the  task  of  furnishing  them  has  been 
undertaken  by  at  least  one  University  and  prosecuted  with 
marked  success.  Co-operating  with  public  libraries  it  collects 
and  loans,  usually  to  the  local  high  school  principal,  such  print- 
ed books  and  documents  as  are  available  for  each  particular 
case,  and  supplements  these  by  a  provision  of  its  own  known 
as  the  package  library  of  recent  information.  Upon  topics  of 
current  interest  the  more  important  periodicals  and  news- 
papers often  contain  material  of  great  moment,  indispensable, 
in  fact,  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  such  articles  are  system- 
atically sought  out,  clipped,  classified,  and  sent  in  bundles  as  a 
loan  to  whomsoever  may  have  need  of  them;  for  this  service 
is  not  limited  to  the  debating  society.  It  is  equally  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  orator,  the  woman's  club,  the  business  men's 
li.'nch  club,  or  the  labor  union,  and  the  kind  of  interest  aroused 
among  these  diverse  elements  is  shown  by  the  subjects  upon 
which  information  is  most  sought,  viz.  in  the  order  of  prefer- 
ence :  woman  suffrage,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  commis- 
sion government,  immigration,  the  parcels  post,  and  the  in- 
come tax.  However  little  amateur  debate  may  touch  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  such  themes,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  civic  life  whose  influence  will  reach  even  to  the 
election  booth.  Is  it  worth  while  for  the  University  to  be  a 
factor  in  that  influence,  striving  to  affect  not  so  much  the  ballot 
as  the  mental  status  that  lies  behind  and  determines  it? 
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Let  us  close  here  an  all  too  fragmentary  analysis  of  types 
of  university  service;  those  enumerated  are  genuine,  but  not 
exhaustive  of  the  case.  Some  of  them  represent  a  permanent 
relationship  between  the  University  and  the  State;  otliers  are 
essentially  temporary  in  character,  services  assumed  by  the 
University  until  a  more  suitable  agency  can  be  found  for  their 
discharge.  Some  of  them  are  functions  acclaimed  on  every 
hand  as  meet  and  proper,  welcome  additions  to  academic  ser- 
vice; others  have  encountered  question  and  the  wagging  of 
conservative  heads  or  tongues.  The  college  faculty  harassed 
by  athletics  may  not  regard  organized  sport  as  a  public  duty 
rightfully  borne  by  the  University ;  the  younger  alumnus  often 
seems  to  regard  it  as  a  major  function.  Let  the  future  decide 
and  assign  to  every  form  of  university  activity  its  proper  metes 
and  bounds.  For  the  moment  each  and  every  type  of  attempt- 
ed service  shall  serve  to  illustrate  the  University's  chiefest 
problem,  how  to  serve.  That  it  should  minister  to  the  public 
welfare  along  every  channel  in  which  service  can  profitably  be 
rendered  will  be  denied  by  none.  The  specific  lines  of  such 
service  must  ever  be  sought  anew  to  fit  each  new  environment, 
but  the  ruling  principle  remains  ever'  the  same,  the  will  to 
serve,  to  discharge  in  the  intellectual  realm  the  function  of  ad- 
jutant general  to  the  State. 
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TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  27th. 

8:15  P.  M.     HISTORICAL  PLAY. 


The  Vision  of  ShE-Who-Knows. 

Carnegie  ^lusic  Hall. 

"The  Vision  of  She-Who-Knows"  was  written  by  Mr. 
George  Seibel,  Literary  Editor  of 'the  Pittsburgh  "Gazette- 
Times".  The  central  idea  of  the  play  was  to  represent  the  his- 
torical events  and  "characters  associated  with  the  history  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  University,  during  the  period  of  the  Uni- 
versity's existence.  The  cast  included  eighty  students,  "and  the 
performance  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Bird- 
sail.  A  large  audience  was 'present,  and  the  excellent  work  of 
the  students  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  cast  was  as  follows : 

She-Who-Knows Beatrice  King 

Voice  of  the  Wilderness  and 

Spirit  of  the  City M.  J.  Schoenfleld 

George  Washington R.  H.  Wettach* 

Christopher  Gist A.  S.  Haines 

Daniel  Boone H.  H.  Leitch 

Nicholas  Denau Z.  'C.  Wagoner 

Robert  Stobo H.  G.  Wilcox 

Pete  Baron S.  B.  McCormick,  Jr. 

General  Braddock Douglass  Porter 

William  Penn C.  K.  Murray 

Guyasuta G.  M.  Kirk 

Oliver  Cromwell A.  H.  Bannister 

Joan  of  Arc Alma  Boehrig 

Goethe • A.  Levin 

Sarah  Curran Goldine  Braun 

Gautama Paul  Crowley  • 

Gustavus  Adolphus L.  W.  Mclntyre 

Russalka Sarah  Stinchfield 

Mona  Lisa Agnes  Willis 

Robert  Burns Bruce  Miller 

Columbia  • Lillian  Mcintosh 
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Tableaux. 

ibleau  1 

Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge  Arthur  B.   French 
Boys  with  Torches  H.  C.  Bernard 

Myer  Slobodsky 
E.  E.  Coen 


ibleau  2 
Workmen 


ibleau  3 
Stephen  Foster 
Darkies 


Dog 

ibleau  4 
Victory 
Soldiers 


Drummer  Boy 


J.  B.  Miller 
G.  R.  Graham 
■  R.  C.  Greer 

A.  P.  Wright 
M.  S.  Hall 
J.  S.  McVey 
C.  W.  Bethune 
E.  P.  Straw- 


Florida  Irvine 
E.  Sheinberg 
D.  H.  Anderson 
J.  H.  McKee,  Jr. 
P.  Ignelzi 
R.  S.  Hepps 
H.  M.  Robertson 
A.  C.  E.astman 
J.  Lichtin 
W.  Z.  Luther 


ableau  5 

Samuel  Pierpont  Langley     G.  R.  Emery 
Our  Lady  of  Beatitudes      Hazel  Keffer 


ableau  6 

James  Edward  Keeler 
Urania 

ableau  7 
Angel  of  Peace 

ableau  8 
Justice 
Capital 
Labor 


Grand  Tableau 
England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Asia 


H.  S.  Downing 
Isabel  Woodburn 


Carrie  McClarren 
J.  G.  Wehs 

Matilda  Moldenhauer 
H.  M.  Conrad 
Elmer  Cole 


The  Slavs 


Scandinavia 


Italy 


Scotland 


S.  E.  Hassel 
W.  W.  Armour 
W.  E.  Larson 

Elnore  Carhr.rt 
Katherine  Jcrden 
Helen  Frost 

Theo.  Manos 
G.  McNary 
Paul  X.  Geary 

Lauretta  Yohn 
Evelyn  McCurdy 
Elizabeth  Kennedy 

Jagannath  Khanna 
Kenichi  Ban 
"Wolfgang  Bernard 

Olive  Carnahan 
Ella  Cohen 
Helen  Bowman 

Norbert  Murphy 
John  Dymock 
F.  J.  Regan 

Gertrude  Wuesthoff 
Elizabeth  Schimmel 
Olive  Neudorfer 

C.  C.  Schv.erha        ,■ 
W.  R.  Kerr 
Gordon  Lewis 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  28th. 

This  being-  the  date  of  the  actual  one  hundred' and  twenty- 
lifth  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  first  charter,  the* exer- 
cises were  largely  of  an  historical  character. 

The  academic  procession,  consisting  of  delegates  and 
guests,  together  with  the  trustees,  faculty,  and  students 
of  the  University,  formed  at  ten  o'clock  in  front  of  State 
Hall,  and  led  by  the  University  band,  marched  to  the 
Soldiers'  Memorial,  where  the  exercises  were  held. 

The 'morning  session  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Clapp,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  invoca- 
tion was  offered  by  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D., 'Presi- 
dent of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

The  first  speaker  was  Hon.  William  Addison  Magee, 
Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  whose  address  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman : 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  Pittsburgh  has  there  been 
exactly  such  an  occasion  and  never  before  has  our  city  been 
graced *by  an  assemblage  of  educators  distinguished  by  the 
number  and  eminence  of  those  who  have  honored  us  by  their 
attendance  today.  The  anniversary  is  in  a  peculiar* sense  time- 
ly. It  comes  in  the  midst  of  an  era — of  which  only 'a  few 
years  have  elapsed — of  wonderful  activity  among  us  in  the 
field  of  learning.  One  of  the  most  striking  activities  of  Pitts- 
burgh* during  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  ad- 
vance in  higher  education;  indeed,  when  the  lapse  of  time  will 
permit  of  a  clearer  perspective  it  may  be  recorded  as  the  most 
significant  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  period.  Two 
great  institutions  of  learning  have  been  erected,  each,  it  might 
be  said,  by  a  simple  stroke;  one  conceived,  born  and  matured 
almost  in  a  single  moment,  the  other  experiencing  a  re-birth 
and  such  an  immediate  growth,  enlargement  and  extension  of 
its  scope,  and  its  ideals  that  bids  fair  or  rather  makes  certain 
its  entry  in  a  few  more  years  into  the  very  first  rank  of  its 
kind.  The  one  is  the  realization  of  a  dream  of  a  benevolent 
and  enlightened  modern  Croesus,  the  other  is  the  creation  of 
the  people. 

The  event  we  are  here  to  commemorate  is  a  notable  one. 
The  occasion  is  auspicious  and  I  am  indeed  proud  of  the  honor 
which  falls  to  me  of  being  able  to  participate.     It  is  my   prov- 
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This  being  the  date  of  the  actual  one  hundred' and  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  first  charter,  the* exer- 
cises were  largely  of  an  historical  character. 

The  academic  procession,  consisting  of  delegates  and 
guests,  together  with  the  trustees,  faculty,  and  students 
of  the  University,  formed  at  ten  o'clock  in  front  of  State 
Hall,  and  led  by  the  University  band,  marched  to  the 
Soldiers'  Memorial,  where  the  exercises  were  held. 

The 'morning  session  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Clapp,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  invoca- 
tion was  offered  by  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  EL-D.,' Presi- 
dent of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

The  first  speaker  was  Hon.  William  Addison  Magee, 
Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  whose  address  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman : 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  Pittsburgh  has  there  been 
exactly  such  an  occasion  and  never  before  has  our  city  been 
graced* by  an  assemblage  of  educators  distinguished  by  the 
number  and  eminence  of  those  who  have  honored  us  by  their 
attendance  today.  The  anniversary  is  in  a  peculiar* sense  time- 
ly. It  comes  in  the  midst  of  an  era — of  which  only* a  few 
years  have  elapsed — of  wonderful  activity  among  us  in  the 
field  of  learning.  One  of  the  most  striking  activities  of  Pitts- 
burgh* during  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  ad- 
vance in  higher  education;  indeed,  when  the  lapse  of  time  will 
permit  of  a  clearer  perspective  it  may  be  recorded  as  the  most 
significant  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  period.  Two 
great  institutions  of  learning  have  been  erected,  each,  it  might 
be  said,  by  a  simple  stroke;  one  conceived,  born  and  matured 
almost  in  a  single  moment,  the  other  experiencing  a  re-birth 
and  such  an  immediate  growtli,  enlargement  and  extension  of 
its  scope,  and  its  ideals  that  bids  fair  or  rather  makes  certain 
its  entry  in  a  few  more  years  into  the  very  first  rank  of  its 
kind.  The  one  is  the  realization  of  a  dream  of  a  benevolent 
and  enlightened  modern  Croesus,  the  other  is  the  creation  of 
the  people. 

The  event  we  are  here  to  commemorate  is  a  notable  one 
The  occasion  is  auspicious  and  I  am  indeed  proud  of  the  honor 
which  falls  to  me  of  being  able  to  participate.     Tt  is  my   prov- 
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Mr.  Stephen  Thaw.  Marshal. 

Chancellor  S.  B.  McCormick.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

President  Francis  Brown,  Union  Theological  Seminar.v. 

Hon.  William  .A.  Magee,  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh. 
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President  Thomas  Fell,  St.  John's  College. 
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Garden. 
Dr.  Iia  Nelson  Mollis,  Harvard  University. 
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United  States. 
Dr.  Norman  M.  Duncan,  Author. 
Dr.  Caarles  F.  Scott,  Yale  University. 
Dr.  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
President  John  Grier  Hibben,  Princeton  University. 
Dr.  James  Ewing,  Cornell  University. 
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Dean  Henry  Donald  Campbell,  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Dr.  Milton  Jay  Greenman,  Director  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of 

Anatomy,   Philadelphia. 
Dean  F.  P.  Keppel,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  University. 
Dr.  Leland  0.  Howard,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 

Entomology. 


Dr.  Albert  D.  Mead,  Brown  University. 

Hon.  David  B.  Oliver,  President  Board  of  Public  Edtiration, 
Pittsburgh. 

President  William  H.  S.  Demarest,  Rutgers  College. 

Principal  William  Peterson,  McGill  University. 

President  Henry  T.  Graham,  Hampden-Sidney  College. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Hancock,  Franklin,  Pa.,  Instructor  in  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  1859-1861. 

President  James  William  Cain,  Washington  College. 

Hon.  David  T.  Watson,  Attorney-at-Law,  Pittsburgh. 

President  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  Dickinson  College. 

Rt.  Rev.  Cortlandt  Whitehead,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dean  Charles  M.  Snelling,  University  of  Georgia. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Garland,  Bishop  Suffragan  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  '    . 

Dr.  Friedrich  S.  Archenhold,  Director  of  Treptow  Observatory, 
Berlin,  Germany. 

Rev.  James  Dobbyn,  Oakmont,  Pa, 


Hon,  William  P.  Potter,  Associate  Justice,  Supreme  Cou 
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Rev.  Dr.  Edward,  Hayes,  Cumberland,  Md. 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  K.  McCIurkin.  Trustee,  University  of  Pittsbur: 
Secretary  S.  B.  Linhart,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Dr.  Walther  Riddle,  Trustee,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
Dr.  Cyrus  B.  King,  Trustee,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Wallace,  Trustee,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Hon.  John  D.  Shafer,  Associate  Judge,  Court  of  Common 
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Mr.  W.  Lucien  Scaite,  irustee.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Lockhart,  Trustee,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  S.  A.  Taylor,  Trustee.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Trees,  Trustee,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Thaw,  Trustee.  University  of  Pittsbnrgh. 
Mr.  B.  V.  Babcock,  Trustee.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  T.  H.  P.  McKnight,  Trustee,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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ince  to  extend  the  felicitations  of  our  people  to  this  assembly 
and  in  their  behalf  I  do  most  cordially  welcome  to  our  city  the 
hundreds  of  distinguished  men  and  women  who  have  gathered 
here  from  abroad  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  our  own  land 
to  join  with  us  in  celebrating  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  exist- 
ence of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  good  wishes  of  the 
community  also  go  out  to  the  large  and  earnest  student  body 
and  the  learned  faculty  composing  its  organization.  Congratu- 
lations are  due  those  public  spirited  citizens  who  constitute  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  thanks  deep  and  sincere, beyond  expres- 
sion, to  that  great  man  who  is  the  head  of  the  institution.  For- 
mal speech  is  inadequate  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  community  to  the  matchless  constructive  genius 
of  the  Chancellor.  Laboring  day  and  night  to  the  limit  of  his 
powers  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  directing  the  administra- 
tion of  its  organization,  amassing  and  assembling  the  resources 
necessary  to  its  existence,  he  represents  in  his  person  and  his 
life  the  spirit  of  the  movement  in  our  community  which,  I 
think,  is  evolving  the  leadership  of  knowledge  for  the  future. 

It  should  be  marked  that  the  coincidence  of  this  anniver- 
sary with  the  tremendous  forward  bound  of  the  University  is 
a  merely  adventitious  circumstance.  It  is  appropriate  that  the 
natal  day  of  the  institution  should  be  observed,  but  I  take  it 
that  that  event  is  only  nominally  the  cause  of  this  elaborate 
ceremony.  It  can  be  better  construed  as  an  occasion  where  a 
pause  is  called  to  take  stock,  to  take  an  inventory  of  our  con- 
dition, to  look  backward  over  the  road  that  has  been  traveled, 
to  survey  the  field  and  to  consider  the  journey  ahead. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  pretend  to  even  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  pedagogics,  and  I  shall  not  assume  to  volunteer 
advice  upon  a  scientific  subject;  but  a  public  administrator  can- 
not be  insensible  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  relation  be- 
tween education  and  public  affairs  and  therefore  I  feel  like 
venturing  a  few  reflections  that  occur  to  me  as  bearing  upon 
this  relationship. 

The  two  most  palpable  developments  of  the  modern  in- 
dustrial state  unquestionably  are  a  fierce  trade  competition  and 
an  equal  or  more  fierce  striving  for  the  ideal  of  democracy, 
namely,  an  equality  of  conditions  for  the  individual.  These 
tendencies  do  not  run  along  parallel  lines ;  in  fact,  generally  the 
contrary.  The  reaction  of  the  various  forces  engaged  upon  each 
other  is  the  principal  problem  ahead  of  us.  Both  of  these  ten- 
dencies are  rooted  in  conflict,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
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Emerson's  theory  of  the  law  of  compensation  that  on  what 
appears  to  be  the  eve  of  "universal  peace",  of  that  day  on 
which  physical  war  should  end,  a  war  of  industry  and  com- 
merce should  loom  up  that  will  not  last  for  one  or  two  years  or 
engage  two  or  three  nations  but  will  last  for  an  age,  be  world 
wide  in  its  operations  and  produce  immediate  and  remote  ef- 
fects of  the  most  profound  nature  upon  the  entire  human  race. 

If  education  is  that  formal  training  by  which  the  com- 
munity undertakes  to  impose  its  culture  and  ideals  upon  the 
growing  generation,  then  the  condition  of  the  body  politic 
must  be  of  vital  concern  to  education.  If  our  great  nation  is 
to  continue  to  go  forward  in  civilization  at  its  steady  and  rapid 
pace  it  must  not  fail  in  the  struggle  for  commercial  success, 
and  in  order  to  hold  its  own  it  cannot  admit  its  ideal  or  ambi- 
tion to  be  the  occupancy  of  any  place  below  the  first. 

Formerly  with  few  exceptions  nations  depended  upon 
their  natural  resources  for  production  and  principally  upon 
their  domestic  consumption  for  trade.  While  this  may  still 
prevail  in  fact  no  nation  is  satisfied  with  that  alone.  Beside 
being  self-supporting  and  self-sufficient  each  country  is  now 
ambitious  to  measure  its  success  by  the  amount  of  its  surplus 
production  and  its  exchange.  To  produce  the  more,  to  con- 
sume the  less,  to  have  the  largest  balance  of  trade  has  become 
the  test  of  national  prosperity.  Such  success  may  seem  illusory, 
but  it  nevertheless  is  the  fact.  The  way  to  the  attainment  of 
this  kind  of  national  mastery  has  been  pointed  out.  When 
one  considers  the  confined  area  and  limited  resources  of  the 
German  Empire — a  confederacy  like  our  own — and  makes  due 
allowance  for  the  superior  character  of  its  people,  there  is 
nothing  more  needed  to  explain  its  leadership  than  its  system  of 
education,  elementary,  manual  training,  technical  and  univer- 
sity. Its  success  is  the  more  wonderful  when  further  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  handicap  of  a  huge  military  estab- 
lishment. The  province  of  the  University  is,  of  course,  the 
higher  education,  you  will  say ;  and  what  part  does  it  play,  and 
where  can  it  aid  in  the  war  of  trade  competition? 

Without  attempting  to  be  exhaustive  one  may  suggest  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  science  of  economics.  In  the 
play  of  economic  forces  none  arc  more  obscure  than  those  that 
result  in  what  we  call  a  "panic"  due  to  variations  in  produc- 
tion, and  the  most  sensitive  relation  between  man  and  man  and 
the  one  giving  rise  to  the  most  friction  is  that  arisins;-  over  the 
distribution  of  the  products  of  hibor  and  wealth.     No  people 
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is  so  wasteful  in  the  consumption  of  its  wealth  and  none  ap- 
parently seems — at  least  judging  by  results — to  act  so  little 
upon  sound  theories  of  exchange.  Here,  I  make  bold  to  aver,  is 
a  fruitful  field  for  the  abstract  study  of  principles  and  the 
teaching  of  rules  for  the  practical  guidance  of  the  people  of  the 
njodern  industrial  state  that  will  go  far  towards  making  or 
marring  the  nation  and  all  its  constituent  elements. 

Now  as  industry  and  commerce  must  be  supplied  with  a 
constant  stream  of  workers  adequately  equipped  in  respect 
both  of  broad  general  culture  and  technical  training,  so  also  in 
an  even  greater  degree  does  the  popularization  of  modern 
political  institutions  require  a  superlative  quality  of  leadership 
in  public  affairs.  Democracy  is  bounding  forward  at  a  con- 
stantly accelerated  pace.  The  striving  for  equality  is  uncon- 
querable and  continuous  partial  victories  are  inevitable.  Re- 
gardless of  opinion,  it  is  useless  to  argue  upon  the  main  ques- 
tion. The  only  debatable  issues  are  as  to  the  form  in  which  it 
is  to  find  expression  and  the  means  and  methods  to  be  adopted. 
The  science  of  government  is  like  every  other.  Each  new  ad- 
vance, every  new  discovery  only  widens  the  horizon.  The 
people  having  seized  the  reins  of  power  into  their  own  hands 
will  necessarily  be  compelled  to  pass  upon  and  decide  all  com- 
mon matters,  great  and  small,  from  simple  local  ordinances  to 
the  most  momentous  issues  of  world  policy. 

In  our  country  the  invitation  to  enter  the  ranks  of  states- 
manship is  thrown  out  to  every  man,  and  with  it  goes  great 
danger.  The  mass  of  the  people,  absorbed  in  their  personal 
concerns  unable  to  maintain  a  sustained  interest  in  the  common 
welfare,  will  hereafter  more  easily  fall  prey  to  the  wiles  of  the 
demagogue  and  the  doctrinaire.  Government  will  ignore  this 
situation  only  at  the  gravest  peril.  Instead  of  democracy  re- 
quiring less  leadership  and  direction  than  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment it  will  require  more.  Instead  of  there  being  less  of 
what  we  call  "politics"  there  will  be  more;  instead  of  govern- 
m.ent  becoming  more  simple  it  will  become  more  complex. 
"There  is  much  to  fear  and  everything  to  hope  from  democ- 
n;cy.  Whether  it  shall  destroy,  whether  it  shall  transform  or 
whether  it  shall  regenerate  society"  is  the  question.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  now  as  ever.  Vigorous,  successful,  self- 
ruled  peoples  of  the  past  have  come  to  grief.  Democracy  has 
been  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  kind  of  government 
has  finally  reached  a  crisis  and  changed  its  form.  But  a  new 
element  is  infused  into  the   modern   element.     Modern   states 
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have  universal  elementary  education.  Political  science  now 
declares  that  the  state  educates  not  primarih'  for  the  advantage 
of  the  individual  but  for  the  good  of  the  state  itself. 

But  every  man  cannot  become  an  advanced  political 
scholar,  and  here  is  the  opportunity  of  the  University.  Since 
there  must  be  a  political  class,  why  not  train  it?  Instead  of 
letting  it  be  recruited  by  chance  out  of  any  and  every  other 
occupation  and  profession  why  not  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
profession  itself?  It  is  already  such  in  countries  with  a  differ- 
ent origin  than  ours ;  but  I  mean  to  go  farther  even  than  they. 

Let  us  have  a  school  where  will  be  pursued  not  only  the 
conventional  political  studies  but  those  questions  as  well  which 
are  peculiar  to  democracies  and  to  our  own  race  and  nation. 
For  instance,  no  administrator  can  be  successful  with  his  pro- 
jects without  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  his  favor.  Who 
has  attempted  to  lay  down  any  practical  rules  for  the  creation 
and  guidance  of  public  opinion?  We  see  often  a  meritorious 
program  of  legislation,  of  public  works  or  other  public  policy 
delayed  for  years.  And  why?  Because  of  inertia,  because  of 
lack  of  co-operation  between  those  who  are  interested,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  courage  of  public  officials,  because  of  news- 
paper opposition  inspired  by  selfish  interests,  because  of  rival- 
ry for  political  leadership,  because  of  narrow  partisan  and 
factional  opposition. 

Is  it  not  time  that  a  new  study  should  be  made  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  right  of  free  speech  and  the  free 
press?  Can  these  terms  not  be  given  a  new  definition  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  welfare  ?  Is  there  not  some  suspicion  that 
liberty  is  degenerating  into  license?  Here  is  a  practical  politi- 
cal proposition  affecting  the  fundamentals  of  government 
which  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case  will  prevent  a  solu- 
tion of  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  public  discussion. 

Taking  the  question  of  admitting  woman  to  the  exercise 
of  political  privileges.  This  also  is  a  question  that  has  passed 
the  period  of  serious  debate.  Having  forced  her  way  into  the 
school  and  the  workshop  she  will  enter  the  polling  booth  when 
she  so  decides.  It  has  been  said  that  woman  is  emotional  rath- 
er than  intellectual.  If  this  should  remain  true  after  she  be- 
ccmes  man's  equal,  is  it  not  high  time  to  prepare  for  a  new  era 
in  democracy  when  half  of  the  electorate  will  be  very  largely 
moved  by  its  feelings? 
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Questions  intricate  and  many-sided  are  here  and  will  con- 
stantly arise  which  will  be  more  or  less  insoluble  until 
the  higher  education  has  taken  the  lead  and  made 
an  art  out  of  political  science.  We  cannot  wholly  leave 
rriatters  to  be  decided  by  simple  majorities.  A  majority  of 
popular  electors  can  be  more  tyrannical  even  than  an  absolute 
monarch  because  it  is  the  last  expression  of  physical  force  and 
when  roused  by  passion  has  no  sense  of  legal  obligation  and 
little  even  of  moral  responsibility.  Illusions  of  feeling,  of  habit, 
of  impatient  impulse,  jealousies  of  social  and  economic  classes, 
rivalries  between  diverse  religious  beliefs  and  the  ignorance 
of  unassimilated  races  of  foreign  origin  are  elements  existing 
in  our  body  politic  too  dangerous  to  leave  unregarded.  And, 
the  patent  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  until  democracy  has 
more  nearly  approximated  its  final  goal  much  passion,  preju- 
dice and  envy  will  be  aroused  and  accompany  every  important 
manifestation  of  its  force.  These  feelings  are  its  natural  chil- 
dren. Liberty  was  attained  and  the  struggle  for  equality  was, 
and  is  being  won  only  by  force,  by  resistance  and  by  opposi- 
tion. Vested  interests  are  being  weakened  and  destroyed  one 
by  one  with  a  strong  hand,  and  no  other  could  have  been  used 
for  the  purpose. 

But  the  solution  of  the  various  questions  arising  over  the 
re-adjustment — now  that  it  is  conceded  that  the  battle  is  prac- 
tically won — does  not  call  for  the  denunciation  and  condemna- 
tion that  seems  to  fill  the  air. 

Granted  that  we  must  have  further  destruction,  that  the 
task  is  not  completed,  what  about  construction?  The  critical 
faculty  being  far  in  advance  of  the  creative,  it  may  well  be 
curbed  somewhat.  Let  us  try  to  provide  the  men  whose 
thoughts  are  concentrated  on  building  up.  Can  education  do 
anything  to  train  men  in  the  secrets  of  organization,  of  plan- 
ning, of  execution,  of  construction?  Can  initiative,  ingenuity, 
courage  and  disinterestedness  be  consciously  cultivated  and 
trained?  These  are  vital  questions,  for  the  country  cannot 
live  and  endure  simply  antagonisms,  objections  and  negations. 
The  present  trend  of  mind  must  give  way  to  a  formulated 
broad  plan  of  positive  constructiveness.  For  the  tearing-down 
policy  must  be  substituted  one  of  gradual  remodeling,  and  re- 
placement of  parts.  How  many  things  are  there  to  be  done, 
how  many  questions  to  be  answered,  how  many  problems  to  be 
solved?    The  answer  is,  countless  numbers.     The  nation   has 
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its  problems,  the  states  have  theirs,  each  city,  town  and  hamlet 
its  own.  Although  the  final  answers  must  come  out  of  the 
mass  the  proposals  must  come  from  the  trained  class ;  and  the 
training  should  come  from  the  University. 

The  theory  of  universities  heretofore  held  was  that  they 
were  matters  of  national  concern  and  not  local.  With  occa- 
sional exceptions  they  obtained  their  students  from  the  classes 
blessed  by  birth  or  fortune.  The  latest  conception  of  the  high- 
er learning  is  that  it  must  be  brought  home  to  and  thrown  open 
to  all  the  people.  Not  that  all  will  accept  it  (at  least  under  the 
prevailing  social  organization)  but  all  who  have  the  capacity 
and  desire  to  receive  it  will  have  the  opportiuiity.  The  mod- 
ern university  then  with  this  aim  will  be  the  city  university. 
As  it  will  come  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  as  the  prob- 
lems of  the  masses  must  be  studied  and  solved  in  the  great  cen- 
ters of  population  where  they  are  found  in  their  most  diversi- 
fied and  acute  form,  so  then  must  these  public  problems  become 
eventually  their  principal  and  most  advanced  study.  As  classi- 
cal learning  succumbed  to  the  physical  sciences  and  as  these 
have  been  supplemented  by  technical  training  so  also  must  the 
science  of  economics  and  the  science  of  government  be  given 
much  wider  scope  and  so  also  must  they  in  turn  include  re- 
search and  training  in  which  the  practical  application  of  their 
principles  will  be  taught  to  those  who  intend  to  devote  their 
lives  to  the  public  service  or  to  commerce.  The  usual  out- 
growth of  the  classical  democracy  was  an  aristocracy,  and  the 
need  of  the  present  democracy  is  a  new  aristocracv.  Theirs 
was  an  aristocracy  of  privilege,  of  wealth,  a  hereditary  class. 
Ours  must  be  an  aristocracy  of  intellect,  renev^^ed  and  fed  each 
generation  from  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Clapp  then  introduced  as  the  next  speaker  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Gibson  Dixon.  State  Health  Commissioner,  and  the  repre- 
sentative at  the  Anniversary  exercises  of  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Governor  being  unable  to  attend  in  person. 

Dr.  Dixon's  address  was  as  folio vvs  : 
Mr.  Chancellor,  Trustees,  Faculty,  Members  of   the  Alumni, 
Students,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  the  great  honor  of  appearing  before  you  to  bring 
our  good  Governor's  greeting  and  to  express  his  deep  regret 
that  official  business  prevented  him  from  being  with  you  on 
tljis  your  hundred  and  tvventy-lifth  birthday. 
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It  is  his  fervent  wish  that  you  may  continue  your  good 
work  throughout  this  century  that  you  are  now  in  with  even 
greater  success  than  you  have  in  the  past,  and  it  is  his  hope  that 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  institution  will  impress  the  students 
with  the  importance  of  pursuing  their  studies  with  the  idea  of 
carrying  their  learning  into  everyday  life. 

Further,  I  know  that  it  is  his  idea  that  the  students  should 
be  impressed  with  the  truth  that  the  battle  of  life  is  not  to  be 
fought  single-handed.  Co-operation  with  our  fellow  beings  is 
essential  for  the  success  of  all  human  undertakings.  Public 
duties  should  be  studied  by  all  men,  no  matter  what  their 
choice  of  profession  may  be;  otherwise  they  must  fail  to  repre- 
sent the  best  influence  for  public  good,  particularly  in  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government. 

Man  should  not  live  the  best  part  of  his  life  before  he  is 
made  to  realize  that  the  fullness  of  his  happiness  demands  that 
he  shall  not  live  for  himself  alone,  but  that  many  of  his  every- 
day duties  must  be  beneficial  to  his  neighbor;  and  possibly 
greater  than  all  that,  he  must  lead  a  life  which  is  both  honest 
and  humane,  otherwise  his  learning  and  his  labors  fall  for 
nothing. 

Life  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  war  with  our  fellow- 
men.  We  must  realize  the  necessity  of  being  and  must  actually 
be  our  brothers'  keepers.  Individuals  must  take  care  of  indi- 
viduals, municipalities  must  work  in  the  interest  of  each  other 
and  between  these  great  United  States  of  America  there  must 
be  an  unselfish  bond  of  love  and  patriotism  which  the  folly  and 
selfishness  of  man  cannot  destroy.  To  bring  about  this  ideal 
condition  the  student  must  not  only  be  taught  the  theory  of 
working  in  harness,  but  must  be  trained  in  school  life  to  prac- 
tice co-operation  with  his  fellow  students,  so  that  it  shall  be- 
ccme  to  him  second  nature. 

This  venerable  institution,  like  all  great  institutions,  has 
had  its  ups  and  downs,  and  therefore  it  has  learned  better  how 
to  take  care  of  itself  now  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  first  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  this,  gentlemen, 
is  saying  a  very  great  deal  in  this  twentieth  century  when  so 
many  of  the  laws  of  nature  have  been  unveiled  by  abstract 
workers  and  applied  by  the  genius  and  science  of  invention, 
that  the  comprehensive  work  in  many  of  your  specialties  in 
your  University  almost  represents  that  of  an  entire  university 
of  a  few  centuries  ago. 
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In  this  great  center  of  industry  your  people  see  and  realize 
the  necessity  of  advanced  education  in  the  applied  sciences  and 
economics.  It  is  possibly  better  demonstrated  here  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  Union.  It  is  this  education  which  has  ad- 
vanced your  schools  so  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  and  now 
when  you  have  arrived  at  maturity  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth, through  Governor  Tener  and  the  legislators,  have 
demonstrated  their  realization  of  the  necessity  of  liberal  gov- 
ernment appropriations  in  order  that  future  generations  in  this 
state  may  have  all  the  advantages  of  thorough  didactic  and 
practical  instruction  to  enable  our  centers  of  education  to 
compete  with  older  and  heretofore  richer  institutions  abroad. 
Every  dollar  spent  on  advanced  practical  education  in  this 
state  will  come  back  an  hundred  fold. 

The  German  government  awoke  to  this  fact  years  ago  and 
made  it  possible  for  their  chemists  to  lead  the  world.  Today 
that  government  is  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  her  liberal 
policy  toward  education. 

The  government's  strong  arm  will  enable  the  advanced 
teaching  institutions  to  carry  on  their  work  regardless  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  tuition  of  the  students.  The  schools, 
a.'-,  well  as  the  state,  will  have  their  monuments  built  by  the 
thorough  advanced  teaching  of  the  comparatively  few  among 
us  who  have  enough  natural  ability  to  use  the  instruments  of 
education  given  them. 

Our  advanced  institutions  of  learning  have  in  the  past 
been  compelled  to  keep  the  names  of  many  students  on  their 
lists  throughout  their  most  advanced  courses  of  study  when  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  switched  them  off  at  a  point 
which  their  natural  ability  indicated. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  money 
given  for  educational  purposes  must  first  realize  that  too  many 
"isms"  must  not  be  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  those 
branches  of  study  which  will  fit  our  graduates  to  pursue  the 
practical  vocations  of  life. 

As  the  richness  of  our  soils  and  the  mineral  deposits  of 
the  world  are  being  used  up  the  cost  of  living  is  becoming  high- 
er. Therefore  our  people  must  be  educated  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  become  greater  producers;  otherwise  we  will  soon  exhaust 
our  princij)al. 

Tlic  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  present  day  is  that  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  has  recognized  the  necessity  of 
broader  and    more   profound    education    and    research    work. 
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The  present  administration  recognized  our  educational  system 
and  provided  for  the  conservation  of  the  heaUh  of  the  children 
so  that  they  might  not  only  receive  better  educations,  but  at 
the  same  time  have  their  learning  stored  in  healthy  bodies  that 
they  may  live  for  years  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labors  and 
return  to  the  public  quid  pro  quo  for  their  educations  and  the 
preservation  of  their  lives. 

Located  where  the  waters  of  the  north  meet  the  waters  of 
the  south  to  form  the  mighty  Ohio,  extending  the  natural 
facilities  for  commerce  which  led  our  forefathers  to  establish 
here  the  military  and  trading  post,  famous  in  history  as  the 
gateway  to  the  Golden  West,  your  university  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  a  wonderful  city,  whose  industry,  commer- 
cial energy  and  wealth,  combined  with  your  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  and  your  practical  sense,  assures  your  continued  pros- 
perity and  advancement  as  a  great  institution  of  learning. 

Extending  again  to  you  the  greeting  of  His  Excellency, 
the  Governor,  I  desire  to  express  my  cordial  individual  good 
wishes  for  3^our  increasing  success  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Clapp  next  introduced  Dr.  James  Hampton  Kirkland, 
Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  who  spoke  as  follows  on 
the  subject,  "Progress  in  Higher  Education  since  1787." 

Mr.  ChauccUor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

My  theme  has  essential  limitations :  in  subject  matter,  to 
colleges  and  universities, — in  time,  to  the  life  period  of  the  in- 
stitution whose  birth  we  celebrate  today.  A  strict  adherence 
to  these  limits  is  hardly  possible.  There  can  be  no  considera- 
tion of  higher  education  without  a  conscious  background  of 
other  educational  agencies  and  forces  with  which  higher  educa- 
tion is  closely  connected.  Again,  the  college  of  1787  can  only 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  educational  history  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  preceding.  But  still  there  is  a  justifi- 
cation for  my  theme  and  it  has  in  itself  a  certain  unity  and  defi- 
niteness.  It  was  not  a  great  while  after  the  Revolutionary  war 
until  American  colleges  developed  a  type  different  from  that 
of  the  colonial  period.  This  type  of  institution  we  shall  dis- 
cuss under  the  title  of  The  Old  College.  From  about  the  year 
1870  to  the  present  we  have  seen  the  extensive  development  of 
The  New  American  College,  and  during  the  same  period  occurs 
the  evolution  of  The  American    University.     It  is,    therefore. 
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under  these  three  general  heads  that  I  shall  treat  my  subject 
this  morning. 

The  first  period  into  which  we  have  arbitraril}-  divided  our 
sketch  of  Higher  Education  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  till  about  1870.  In  this  period  the  old- 
fashioned  college  labored  and  flourished, — an  institution  pecu- 
liar to  America,  one  which  took  a  firm  hold  on  our  social  life 
and  thought  and  has  endeared  itself  to  all  classes  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  name  of  the  institution  was  not  significant — it  might 
be  college  or  it  might  be  university, — there  was  no  difference  in 
substance.  State  institutions  as  a  rule  preferred  the  more  am- 
bitious title,  and  some  of  them  in  the  course  of  time  justified 
their  name  by  a  wider  circle  of  professional  schools,  but  this 
was  not  an  essential  part  of  the  original  plan.  All  these  col- 
leges developed  along  similar  lines  and  grew  to  one  type.  There 
was  large  uniformity  in  admission  requirements  and  in  the 
content  of  the  curriculum.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  given 
after  four  years  of  work.  The  course  of  study  was  rigidly 
prescribed,  based  on  Latin  and  Greek  as  fundamentals,  to 
which  were  added  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  Mathe- 
matics, Logic  and  Philosophy,  with  a  small  amount  of  science, 
generally  known  as  Natural  Philosophy,  and  a  little  History. 

But  educational  institutions  and  methods  must  at  least 
reflect  the  larger  life  about  them ;  and  so  the  ideals  and  meth- 
ods of  the  old  college  felt  the  impulses  that  were  transforming 
our  national  life  in  this  period.  Li  these  movements  I  single 
out  three  of  great  prominence :  ( i )  Territorial  enlargement, 
(2)  Scientific  and  commercial  expansion,  (3)  The  growing 
spirit  of  Democracy. 

Let  us  consider  the  effects  of  this  political,  social  and 
scientific  development  on  the  American  College. 

First  of  all,  it  caused  men  to  see  the  defects  of  the  exist- 
ing system,  and  with  this  vision  came  efforts  to  correct  and  im- 
prove. The  decline  of  the  college  as  a  school  for  professional 
training  led  to  the  establishment  of  special  institutions  for 
training  in  theology',  medicine,  and  law.  But  this  tendency 
went  still  further.  As  knowledge  increased  there  was  found 
need  of  expert  scientists,  and  technical  schools  of  varied  char- 
acter were  brought  into  being  to  meet  this  need.  The  deficien- 
cies of  the  college  curriculum  became  also  more  apparent  as 
the  world  grew  larger.  Old  subjects  demanded  expansion, 
and  new  subjects    clamored  for   admission.     The   curriculum 
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became  uncomfortably  crowded  and  this  produced  superficial 
work. 

The  most  notable  deviation  from  current  educational  sys- 
tems was  the  plan  adopted  in  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Without  entering  into  elaborate  details,  I  may  quote 
the  following  analysis  of  Jefferson's  views  made  by  Prof.  H. 
B.  Adams. 

"(i)  The  abolition  of  a  prescribed  curriculum  for  all  stu- 
dents and  consequently  the  overthrow  of  the  class  system. 

"(2)  The  introduction  of  specialization,  or,  as  Jefferson 
phrased  it,  'exclusive  application  to  those  branches  only  which 
are  to  qualify  them  (students)  for  the  particular  vocations  to 
which  they  are  destined'. 

"(3)  The  elective  system  or  'uncontrolled  choice  in  the 
lectures  they  shall  choose  to  attend'. 

"(4)  The  reduction  of  discipline  to  a  minimum,  'avoiding 
too  much  government,  by  requiring  no  useless  observances, 
none  which  shall  here  multiply  occasions  for  dissatisfaction, 
disobedience,  and  revolt',  etc." 

* 

Change  from  the  Old  College  to  the  New  College. 
Let  us  consider  now  somewhat  more  systematically  the 
changes  by  which  the  old  college  has  been  transformed  into 
the  new.  This  brings  us  at  once  into  modern  times ;  for  while 
there  were  advance  movements  in  the  earlier  days,  the  general 
transformation  of  the  American  college  has  been  the  work  of 
the  past  forty  years.  The  special  changes  I  have  in  mind  may 
be  enumerated  concisely  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  both  ele- 
vated and  systematized.  This  has  been  made  possible  only 
through  the  development  of  the  public  high  school.  Since  1870 
new  subjects  have  been  generally  added  as  follows :  Modern 
Languages,  English  Literature,  English  Composition,  Science. 
Instead  of  the  old  system  of  required  subjects,-  a  certain 
amount  of  electives  became  necessary  even  at  the  college  door. 
This  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  which  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  present  system  cf  units.  The  method  of  admitting 
students  from  accredited  schools  came  into  vogue  first  with  the 
state  universities  of  the  Middle  West,  and  bids  fair  finally  to 
win  out  over  all  other  methods  of  admission. 

(2)  With  the  changes  in  requirements  the  age  of  Fresh- 
men has  increased,  and  there  has  also  been  brought  about  for 
other  reasons  marked  changes  in  student  life  and  government. 
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(3)  The  course  of  study  has  been  generally  enlarged. 
This  has  brought  about  a  general  system  of  electives  or  a  sys- 
tem of  parallel  courses.  j\Iore  has  been  done  in  this  direction 
since  1870  than  was  done  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
preceding  that  period.  The  extreme  to  which  this  tendency 
may  go  was  seen  in  the  adoption  by  the  trustees  of  Cornell 
University  of  a  phrase  of  Ezra  Cornell  as  a  kind  of  motto:  "'I 
would  found  an  institution  where  any  person  can  find  instruc- 
tion in  any  study."  Though  this  ideal  has  not  been  reached  at 
Cornell,  or  elsewhere,  it  has  been  approximated  at  a  number  of 
institutions. 

(4)  While  the  infinite  number  of  courses  has  not  been  an 
unmixed  good,  great  improvement  has  certainly  been  effected 
in  methods  of  work.  This  statement  applies  to  every  depart- 
ment and  may  be  verified  roughly  by  a  comparison  of  modem 
text  books  with  those  of  fifty  years  ago.  In  scientific  work 
the  changes  have  been  revolutionary.  Now  student  labora- 
tories are  universal  and  no  college  may  pretend  to  give  scien- 
tific instruction  without  them.  Libraries  also  have  grown  im- 
mensel}^  in  size  and  usefulness.  By  improved  methods  of  cata- 
loguing and  administration  they  are  made  the  workshop  of 
every  professor  and  of  every  student. 

(5)  The  personnel  of  the  faculty  has  also  largely 
changed.  While  we  still  reverence  the  names  of  many  of  our 
great  teachers  of  early  days,  we  must  believe  that  there  has 
been  a  distinct  elevation  of  the  profession  as  a  whole.  German 
ideals  of  scholarship  have  taken  hold  on  all  our  colleges.  The 
first  evils  of  such  a  system  have  been  felt  in  an  overestimate 
of  research  work  and  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  university 
methods  into  younger  college  classes.  But  we  shall  react  from 
this  error  and  we  shall  find  a  way  to  preserve  scholarship  with- 
out pedantry,  and  keep  learning  in  college  walls  without  for- 
getting the  learner. 

(6)  Last  of  all  I  mention  the  change  in  college  resources 
without  which  none  of  the  things  already  mentioned  would 
have  been  possible.  Since  1870  our  countrv  has  prospered  al- 
most beyond  our  dreams.  Great  wealth  has  accumulated  in 
private  hands  and  the  states  have  had  large  resources  for  pub- 
lic needs.  Colleges  and  universities  have  Ijeen  especially  fav- 
ored as  objects  of  bountv.  The  figures  when  summed  up  as 
totals  seem  almost  startling,  but  if  distributed  among  all  col- 
leges would  not  be  so  very  large,  and  would  seem  indeed  quite 
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small  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  beneficiaries, 
— the  vast  and  increasing  multitude  of  students  that  have  to  be 
cared  for.  The  richest  of  our  colleges  have  property  amount- 
ing to  about  three  million  dollars  and  an  annual  income  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  many  are  doing  most 
creditable  work  on  less  than  half  that  sum.  Of  course  I  am 
speaking  now  of  colleges  or  of  college  departments,  and  not  of 
universities  with  their  multiplied  demands  for  technical  and 
professional  training.  When  we  consider  the  history  of 
American  colleges  for  the  past  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years,  when  we  reflect  on  the  greatness  of  their  work,  the 
character  of  men  engaged  in  it,  the  results  accomplished  in  the 
life  of  our  nation,  and  the  uplift  of  society,  we  may  fairly 
claim  that  no  expenditures  in  our  country's  history  have 
brought  such  large  returns  or  made  such  magnificent  contri- 
butions to  public  and  private  welfare. 

The  Present  College  Problems. 

The  development  of  the  American  college  in  the  past 
forty  years  has  brought  many  problems  to  the  front  and  has 
been  the  occasion  of  prolonged  and  serious  discussion.  The 
college  journals,  official  presidential  reports,  educational  maga- 
zines, daily  newspapers,  and  all  forms  of  fugitive  literature, 
have  taken  part  in  the  conflict.  Questions  have  been  raised 
regarding  the  purpose,  the  plan  of  organization,  and  usefulness 
of  the  college.  At  the  time  and  in  some  quarters  it  seemed 
that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  on  its  very  existence.  While 
these  problems  have  not  all  been  solved,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  we  have  reached  relatively  stable  ground,  we  are  nearing 
definite  results  and  are  working  our  way  toward  agreed  con- 
clusions on  at  least  a  few  points.  As  some  of  these  questions 
affect  the  fundamental  character  of  the  college,  we  may  allude 
to  them,  even  if  briefly. 

( 1 )  Admission  to  college :  We  have  reached  the  definite 
conviction  that  students  should  be  admitted  to  college  only 
after  the  completion  of  a  high  school  course  of  four  years 
covering  work  amounting  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  units. 

(2)  Perhaps  the  greatest  struggle  has  been  carried  on  in 
reference  to  the  curriculum,  the  introduction  of  new  subjects, 
the  subdivision  of  old,  the  grouping  of  studies  into  parallel 
courses,  or  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  free  electives.  This 
debate  has  had  many  phases.     At  one  time  the  heat  of  conflict 
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raged  around  the  classics,  at  another  around  the  historic  value 
and  sacredness  of  the  A.  B.  degree.  The  whole  question  is 
older  than  1870.  It  was  foreshadowed  in  the  early  history  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, and  brought  distinctly  to  the  front  in  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Since  1870  it  has  forced  itself  on  the 
consideration  of  every  college  faculty.  Harvard  has  been  the 
center  of  the  liberal  influence  and  President  Eliot  the  great 
advocate  of  personal  freedom.  While  there  is  still  much  divi- 
sion as  to  details,  there  are  some  broad  conclusions  that  have 
been  established  and  are  generally  accepted.  (a)  The  rigid 
college  course  is  gone  and  and  no  one  wishes  it  restored,  (b) 
New  subjects  and  new  courses  have  been  introduced  by  every 
college  to  the  extent  of  its  financial  ability,  and  even  beyond. 
No  questions  of  theory  have  restrained  any  of  us ;  our  limita- 
tions are  financial  alone,  (c)  The  extent  to  which  the  individ- 
ual student  shall  be  allowed  to  elect  his  work  is  still  under 
discussion  and  no  agreement  seems  near  at  hand.  Diversity 
of  practice  continues  and  will  continue.  (d)  The  typical 
course  is  to  occupy  four  years,  but  many  students  will  accom- 
plish it  in  three,  (e)  The  degree  of  A.  B.  is  already  permanent- 
ly changed  in  character.  Some  institutions  may  continue  to 
give  B.  S.,  but  B.  L.  and  Ph.  B.  manifest  no  signs  of  perma- 
nence. 

(3)  A  special  group  of  problems  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  size  and  material  resources  of  colleges.  The  demands 
of  modern  life  are  imperative.  No  college  can  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  today  with  the  resources  and  equipment  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  A  college  may  voluntarily  choose  a  path  of  renun- 
ciation, may  refuse  to  introduce  some  new  subjects  or  to  go  to 
extremes  in  subdividing  old  ones,  but  no  college  can  escape  the 
financial  burden  involved  in  providing  certain  essential  labora- 
tories, scientific  equipment,  and  a  well  filled  library  carefully 
administered. 

Summary. 

If  we  now  try  to  sum  up  our  brief  discussion  of  the  Mod- 
ern American  College,  as  distinguished  from  the  types  of  ear- 
lier days,  we  reach  the  following  conclusions : 

f  I )  The  modern  college  is  the  successor  of  the  old  college 
as  our  typical  educational  institution  and  has  inherited  all  the 
respect  and  affection  bestowed  on  that  institution  for  hundreds 
of  years. 
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(2)  It  has  ceased  to  be  vocational  in  the  sense  in  which 
earher  institutions  were.  Of  Harvard  graduates  from  1875  to 
1885  fully  one-third  entered  none  of  the  learned  professions. 
A  recent  class  of  Harvard  College  made  the  following  returns 
as  to  probable  professional  careers:  Business,  31  percent;  law, 
23  percent;  engineering,  12  percent;  teaching,  lO'  percent; 
medicine,  9  percent;  journalism,  4  percent;  architecture,  3 
percent ;  chemistry,  3  percent ;  the  ministry,  2  percent. 

(3)  The  college  has  relaxed  some  of  its  claims  for  the  su- 
premacy of  mental  discipline  and  has  definitely  abandoned  its 
rigid  curriculum  for  securing  the  same.  For  discipline  it  has 
substituted  the  word  culture,  returning  to  the  humanitarian 
ideas  of  the  Renaissance,  and  it  now  makes  this  the  chief  end 
of  its  being. 

(4)  This  work  of  liberal  culture  is  entirely  within  the 
reach  of  small,  detached  colleges;  and  indeed  they  have  many 
advantages  for  such  work  which  they  have  not  been  slow  to 
herald  abroad  and  which  strengthen  them  in  the  unequab  com- 
petition with  large  unversities.  Their  rate  of  growth  in  re 
cent  years  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  pop- 
ulation, though  not  equalling  the  rate  of  increase  in  large  stats 
universities. 

(5)  There  has  been  a  tremendous  growth  of  non-scholas- 
tic interests  in  college  life.  These  interests  attract  students 
more  than  scholarship.  And  yet  they  have  not  been  properly 
organized  and  vitalized  with  the  spirit  of  culture.  College 
faculties  have  been  very  busy  about  many  things  and  very  un- 
concerned about  those  things  to  which  students  have  been  giv- 
ing most  of  their  time  and  thought. 

(6)  The  idea  of  -culture  has  been  perverted.  The  report 
of  the  Harvard  faculty  in  1904  says,  "The  easiest  way  to  in- 
duce students  to  take  a  subject  for  culture  is  to  make  it  not  too 
difficult".  There  is  some  ground  of  truth  even  for  the  bitter 
criticism  of  Birdseye. 

(7)  A  reaction  is,  therefore,  under  way  in  the  colleges 
attached  to  large  universities  by  which  the  college  course  is 
assuming  again  a  vocational  aspect  and  relating  itself  to  the 
life  activities  of  the  individual  students.  In  the  same  spirit  the 
last  years  of  the  college  course  are  dovetailed  into  the  profes- 
sional schools,  so  that  in  effect  the  college  course  is  shortened 
one  year.  This  is  developing  a  type  of  college  different  from 
anything  heretofore  known  and  increasingly  popular.  Be- 
tween this  university-college  and  the  detached  college  of  strict- 
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ly  cultured  ideals  differences  are  likely  to  increase.  It  is  not 
possible  at  the  present  moment  to  forecast  the  outcome  of  this 
issue  or  indicate  possible  modifications  and  compromises  in 
the  evolution  of  both  institutions. 

The  mention  of  this  last  item  brings  us  by  natural  transi- 
tion to  the  consideration  of 

The  American  University. 

This  institution  has  within  the  present  generation  rapidly 
assumed  a  definite  form  and  type.  This  type  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  historic  English  universities  and  equally 
so  from  those  of  Germany.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Von  Hoist 
delivered  an  address  and  published  an  article  on  The  Need  of 
Universities  in  the  United  States.  In  this  article  he  took  occa- 
sion to  deny  the  existence  of  any  university  in  this  country. 
Practically  the  same  position  was  taken  by  Dr.  Burgess  of 
Columbia  University  in  his  paper  published  in  1885,  already 
quoted  from,  on  "The  American  University.  When  shall  it 
be?  Where  shall  it  be?  What  shall  it  be?"  We  may  at  once 
frankly  admit  that  the  German  university  does  not  exist,  be- 
cause the  social  order  out  of  which  that  institution  sprung  is 
foreign  to  us.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  adhering  to  the  or- 
der of  things  that  requires  all  universities  to  be  molded  after 
the  German  type.  That  type  itself  is  an  evolution,  reflecting 
social  and  intellectual  changes.  Prof.  Paulsen  well  says,  "I 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  classification  of  the  facul- 
ties was  not  made  from  the  view  point  of  a  theoretic  division 
of  the  sciences,  but  developed  out  of  social  necessities  and  his- 
toric conditions.  Society  needed  and  still  needs  scientifically 
trained  clergymen,  judges,  physicians,  and  teachers.  Thus  re- 
graded,  the  university  is  nothing  more  than  a  loose  coordina- 
tion of  professional  schols".  In  view  of  these  facts  we  have  no 
apology  to  make  for  our  present  use  of  the  term  University  to 
describe  the  highest  class  of  our  educational  institutions,  a 
form  of  development  that  has  taken  place  within  the  life  pe- 
riod of  the  New  American  College,  and  is  in  fact  associated 
with  and  dependent  on  that  very  evolution  of  the  college  al- 
ready described.  In  a  brief  sketch  of  this  American  university 
lJOi)ular  imagination  seizes  on  a  few  marked  characteristics. 
These  institutions  are  uniformly  of  great  size  and  of  immense' 
resources.  Their  development  has  been  in  the  main  quite 
rapid,  and  they  have  included  under  one  organization  a  great 
diversity  of  educational  interests  and  activities.     Further,  in 
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almost  all  cases  they  have  been  built  up  around  the  American 
cf  liege  and  include  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
their  organization.    These  characteristics  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  few  statistics.      Attendance  on   our  larger   universities  has 
risen  rapidly  within  the  last  decade.    Institutions  having  above 
four  thousand  students   are  quite   numerous,  and   more   than 
five  thousand  are    reported    from    Pennsylvania,    Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Chicago,  Cornell,  and  Columbia.      Colum- 
bia has  an  enrolment  of  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-one  in  the  catalog  of  1911-1912.     But  in  1885  Minne- 
sota was  reported  as  having  only  fifty-four   students,    Illinois 
only  two  hundred  and  forty-seven,  Michigan  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  and  Wisconsin  three  hundred  and  thirteen.    The 
income  of  Columbia  in  1909  was  $2,207,501.    Quite  a  number 
of  state  universities  have  an  income  exceeding  one  million  dol- 
lars.     Such  are    California,    Cornell,    Illinois,    Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin.     Seven    institutions    report 
endowments  exceeding  ten  millions,  and  thirty-seven  between 
one  and  ten  millions.    All  the  better  class  of  state  universities 
have  possible  resources  from  state  taxation  equal  to  many  mil- 
lions of  endowment.    The  writer  of  the  article  on  Education  in 
Appleton's  Yearbook  for  1910  says,  "Practically  there    are  at 
least  ten  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  first   magnitude  in 
this  country,  and  at  least  thirty  others  that  are  well   equipped 
for  modern  requirements".     In  view  of  these    facts   we   may 
agree  with  the  statement^on  this  subject  in  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation :    "We  may  say  with  con- 
fidence that  since  1870  there  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  a  distinctive  form  of  university,  similar  in  its  organiza- 
tion to  the  German  University,  consisting  of  one  or  more  col- 
leges upon  which  a  graduate   school  of    Philosophy  is    super- 
posed and  with    professional   schools    likewise    resting  on  the 
colleges  related  to  them". 

Let  us  examine  now  some  of  the  influences  at  work  mold- 
ing and  shaping  these  American  universities,  some  of  the  ten- 
dencies represented  in  their  growth  and  organization. 

1.  They  represent  in  their  college  departments  the  ex- 
treme movement  for  enlarging  the  curriculum.  This  phase  of 
development  especially  characterizes  state  universities. 

2.  The  great  state  universities  have  led  in  the  movement 
for  scientific  technical  courses  parallel  with  or  part  of  the  col- 
lege course.  The  need  of  such  technical  instruction  stimulated 
the  founding  of  special  schools  of  applied  science  of   technol- 
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ogy.  Then  came  the  association  of  such  work  with  existing 
institutions,  as  in  the  Lawrence  School  at  Harvard  and  the 
Sheffield  School  at  Yale.  But  the  most  effective  impulse  in 
this  direction  came  with  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862. 
A  number  of  our  strongest  state  universities  owe  their  origin 
to  this  act. 

3.  Another  movement  of  great  significance  has  been  the 
development  of  graduate  courses  of  study  in  connection  with 
research  work  of  a  high  character.  Definite  departments  for 
this  purpose  have  been  built  up  only  since  1870.  The  founding 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  marks  an  epoch  in  this  field.  The 
whole  movement  is  an  index  of  the  influence  of  German  uni- 
versities on  the  higher  education  of  America,  and  has  been  ex- 
tended by  men  who  were  themselves  trained  in  German  uni- 
versities. Year  by  year  the  number  of  students  seeking  such 
instruction  has  increased. 

4.  Universities  have  also  in  the  recent  past  become  the 
homes  of  great  professional  schools.  The  development  of  col- 
leges as  instruments  of  general  culture  stimulated  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  institutions  for  the  higher  professions  of 
theology,  medicine  and  law. 

5.  As  the  last  distinctive  tendency  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
can University,  mention  may  be  made  of  its  development  as 
an  instrument  of  service  for  the  larger  public  outside  its  walls. 
This  service  is  rendered  in  innumerable  ways  and  under  a 
variety  of  names.  In  educational  lines  the  university  stimu- 
lates, develops,  organizes,  the  whole  educational  system  of  the 
state.  In  the  field  of  general  culture  it  maintains  courses  of 
lectures,  organizes  reading  circles,  builds  up  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  city  where  it  is  located.  Its  laboratories  of  science 
are  busy  with  the  problems  of  its  own  environment.  The  great 
state  universities  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  others 
make  a  marvelous  showing  of  contributions  m.ade  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  welfare  of  the  state.  The  improve- 
ment may  be  in  a  new  variety  of  seed,  a  new  method  of  culti- 
vation, a  successful  manner  of  resisting  some  insect  enemy,  as 
the  white  scale  or  the  boll  weevil,  or  in  a  new  scientific  inven- 
tion or  discovery.  These  contributions  may  come  also  through 
publications — literature  sent  out  on  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions. In  a  thousand  ways  the  modern  university  seeks  to 
make  itself  the  leader  of  thought  and  of  action,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  servant  of  all.      This   explains   the   great   and 
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growing  value  of  such  an  institution  to  the  state  or  to  a  city 
where  it  is  located. 

Our  hasty  survey  has  reached  its  end  and  limit.  The 
story  told  in  simplest  form  and  phrase  is  one  to  excite  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all  men.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
great  movements  of  history  on  this  American  continent.  Our 
institutions  of  higher  education  measure  and  gauge  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  our  people.  They  are  at  once  the  record  of 
our  past  and  the  hope  and  prophecy  of  our  future.  As  they  are 
strong  so  shall  be  the  strength  of  our  nation;  as  they  fail  so 
shall  disaster  encompass  us. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  a  charter  was 
granted  to  Pittsburgh  Academy  to  carry  on  its  work  for  the 
community  that  surrounded  it.  Faithfully  and  persistently  it 
has  rendered  its  service  during  all  these  years.  It  has  used 
wisely  such  means  as  were  placed  in  its  hands,  but  it  has  been 
sparingly  fostered.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  have  asked  questions 
as  to  their  duty  toward  the  institution.  To  ask  such  questions 
is  to  find  answers  ready  at  hand.  This  city  of  limitless  wealth, 
the  exponent  of  commercial  greatness,  the  beneficiary  above  all 
others  of  the  wealth  that  has  come  from  scientific  progress  of 
recent  years,  will  not  withhold  its  contributions  from  an  insti- 
tution asking  only  the  privilege  of  service  and  promising  such 
rich  returns  from  every  gift.  Today  we  celebrate  a  birthday, 
but  our  thoughts  turn  not  to  the  past  alone.  We  look  down  the 
vista  of  the  coming  years  and  see  a  new  and  greater  University 
rising  on  these  hills,  lifting  with  the  power  of  eternal  might  the 
life  of  this  community  and  crowning  all  this  commercial  great- 
ness with  the  richest  endowment  of  truth  and  the  perpetual 
blessings  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom. 

Coni^Krring  01^  Honorary  Degre:.e:s. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Kirkland's  address,  those  receiv- 
ing honorary  degrees  were  presented  in  turn,  as  follows,  and 
the  degrees  were  conferred  by  Chancellor  McCormick. 
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Graf  Johann  Heinrich  von  Bernstorff, 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

from  the  German  Empire. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  On  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of 
the  University,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  His  Excellency  Graf  Johann  Heinrich  von 
Bernstorff,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary, representing  in  this  country  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  that  great  nation  with  which  this  country  has  al- 
ways been  at  peace,  from  which  we  have  now  some  of  the  best 
blood  in  the  veins  of  our  people,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted" 
for  some  of  our  highest  educational  ideals.  He  belongs  to  an 
ancient  house,  conspicuous  for  its  devotion  to  philanthropy  and 
to  learning,  and  for  his  own  attainments  is  worthy  of  the  very 
highest  honor  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  republic 
of  letters. 

Following  the  conferring  of  the  degree  by  the  Chancellor, 
Graf  von  Bernstorff  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chancellor  and  Trustees,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

I  beg  to  express  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  you  today.  It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  return  to  this  wonderful  city  of  Pittsburgh,  where  I  have 
always  received  such  a  warm  and  kind  reception.  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  great  honor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  me 
today  by  the  conferring  upon  me  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  which  brings  me  into  lasting  connection  with  this  cele- 
brated University  of  Pittsburgh,  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
its  distinguished  Chancellor,  has  become  a  center  of  light  and 
inspiration  to  all  mankind  and  which  holds  up  to  its  students 
the  ideals  of  a  high  and  splendid  life.  I  realize  to  the  full  that 
in  conferring  this  high  honor  upon  me  the  University  is  less 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  recognize  my  small  personal  merits, 
than  to  give  a  token  of  its  friendship  to  the  nation  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  Such  friendship  is  all  the  more  natural 
here  in  Pittsburgh,  where  so  many  descendants  of  the  old  Ger- 
man stock  have  found  a  new  home  and  now  form  a  natural 
bond  of  an  ever-increasing  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 
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The  exchange  of  professors  which  has  so  happily  been  in- 
stituted between  American  and  German  universities  has  re- 
called to  our  mind  a  fact  to  which  the  distinguished  speakers 
today  have  often  referred,  that  in  former  days  the  American 
universities  had  learned  much  from  their  older  German  sisters, 
and  that  today,  while  the  American  universities  have  attained 
a  position  which  commands  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world, 
there  is  very  much  to  learn  by  each  from  the  other.  Amongst 
the  forces  making  for  good  will,  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
faculties  is  one  of  the  foremost.  If  we  are  truly  at  one  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  our  two  nations  we  shall  be  very  quick  to  rec- 
ognize their  interdependence  and  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
promote  their  friendship.  This  view  has  been  taken  especially 
of  the  exchange  of  professors  in  Germany,  where  the  univer- 
sities have  from  the  days  of  their  birth  always  been  the  first 
representatives  of  the  nation's  ideals.  The  nascence  of  Prussia 
after  the  collapse  of  1836  was  primarily  but  the  work  of  the 
University  professors,  among  whom  were  such  men  as  Fichte, 
Haupt,  and  Niebuhr.  This  has  given  the  universities  also 
some  of  the  higher  promoters  in  all  questions  of  the  day,  and 
in  every  matter  that  comes  up  in  my  country  one  always  sees 
the  universities  leading.  The  University  of  Berlin  has  es- 
pecially led  in  this  movement  for  promoting  intercourse  be- 
tween the  universities   of   the   United   States   and   Germany. 

I  will  close  my  few  remarks  with  the  expression  of  the 
hope  that  the  intercourse  and  friendship  between  the  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany  may  always  increase. 

Senor  Dr.  Romulo  S.  Naon 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister   Plenipotentiary  from 

Argentina 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 

Mr.  Chancellor^  it  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  present 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  His  Excellency  Senor  Dr. 
Romulo  S.  Naon,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary from  Argentina,  that  great  republic  of  the  far  south 
which  today  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  and  in  which 
the  development  of  natural  resources  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  the  development  of  learning  and  scientific  culture.  His 
Excellency  not  only  represents  a  great  country  on  this  occasion, 
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but  a  great  university,  that  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  which  he  holds 
the  Chair  of  Constitutional  Law. 

Senor  Naon's  response  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Let  me  express  to  you  the  profound  gratitude  with  which 
I  receive  the  high  honor  your  University  has  conferred  upon 
me.  I  appreciate,  in  its  full  significance,  this  distinction  and 
understand  also,  as  a  University  man,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  responsibility  which  accompany  the  degree  when  it  is 
conferred  by  an  institution  whose  history,  as  that  of  this  fa- 
mous University  during  the  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of 
its  life,  is  a  history  of  undisputed  and  indisputable  efficiency  in 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  greatest  republic  the  centuries  have 
ever  produced. 

I  feel  myself  indissolubly  united  with  the  destinies 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  I  am  a  citizen  of 
a  nation  which  follows  with  deep  interest  the  marvelous 
development  of  your  nation.  Both  countries  are  drawn  toward 
each  other  by  similar  historical  antecedents,  and  day  by  day 
they  are  drawn  yet  closer  in  the  progress  of  their  reciprocal 
commercial  relations,  relations  which  I  hope  to  strengthen  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duties,  until  the  bonds  which  have  bound, 
which  bind  us,  and  which,  please  God,  ever  shall  bind  us,  at- 
tain to  the  fullest  measure  of  efficiency  which  their  deep-rooted 
sympathy  and  common  ideals  and  interests  demand. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  enormous  industrial  pro- 
gress of  this  mighty  nation,  for  which  my  Fatherland  professes 
ingenuous  and  hearty  admiration,  is  due,  in  great  part,  to  its 
magnificent  universities  and  scientific  schools.  These  have 
cultivated  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  have  invigorated 
the  power  of  ideas,  thus  insuring  the  most  intelligent  and  there- 
fore the  most  intense  and  fecund  industrial  activity  that  has 
ever  been  developed  in  any  nation. 

More  than  once,  I,  who  earnestly  desire  that  my  country 
may  realize,  as  has  this,  her  mighty  sister  and  model,  her  high- 
est mission  in  the  history  of  human  civilization  and  progress, 
have  been  thrilled  with  the  admiration  which  her  enormous 
potency  awakens  when  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  lay  before 
my  own  countrymen  the  practical  results  of  the  noble  efforts 
which  the  American  universities  achieve  in  their  aspiration  to 
enlarge,  even  more,  the  moral  influence  of  the  great   republic. 
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It  is  easy  to  realize  that  at  present  those  efforts  are  taking  new- 
roads.  It  seems  not  to  be  enough  for  American  thought  to  in- 
vestigate her  own  problems  separate  from  the  outside  world; 
the  development  of  her  material  resources  obliges  her,  also,  in 
order  that  she  may  continue  her  progress,  to  take  part  in  the 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  lying  outside  her  own  borders. 
The  American  professors  are  beginning  now,  with  the  same 
efficiency  they  have  aways  manifested,  to  carry  out,  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  to  investigate  the 
phenomena  of  an  economic,  social  or  political  nature  which 
occupy  the  attention  and  the  activities  of  other  peoples,  to  asso- 
ciate  them  in  the  development  of  her  own  national  greatness. 
In  their  desire  not  to  lose  any  element  of  practical  judgment, 
any  point  of  view  which  may  contribute  to  the  resolution  of 
these  problems,  the  universities  of  the  United  States  are  bring- 
ing from  other  countries  the  most  famous  professors,  in  order 
to  secure  the  help  of  the  ideals  of  others,  not  only  many  times 
distinct,  but  seemingly,  sometimes,  antagonistic,  on  account  of 
temperament,  environment  or  local  interest.  These  efforts, 
which  indicate  profoundly  patriotic  and  moral,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical sense,  will  familiarize,  at  the  same  time,  other  peoples 
with  the  humanitarian  attitude  of  this  great  republc,  a  feature 
until  now  many  times  misrepresented,  thus  serving  to  bind 
together  and  to  solidify  the  efforts  of  all  peoples  in  reciprocal 
benefits,  in  increasing  production,  aiding  and  perfecting  and 
enlarging  the  exchange,  augmenting  the  comfort  and  relieving 
the  sufferings  of  mankind. 

And  certainly,  gentlemen,  this  new  phase  of  the  efforts  of 
the  American  universities  must  give  to  the  nations  of  the  earth 
a  new  concept  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  exalted  and 
noble  as  this  has  ever  been.  It  must  happen  that  its  ideas,  sen- 
timents, and  ideals  will  be  diffused  and  applied  in  all  lands 
where  progress  and  civilization  seek  solid  foundations  and 
fruitful  results. 

Gentlemen.  Yonder  in  the  southernmost  extreme  of  the 
American  continent,  there  lies  another  Fatherland,  which  was 
born  out  of  the  same  sentiments  which  gave  birth  to  the  United 
States  of  America ;  another  Fatherland  based  on  the  same 
fruitful  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  political  honestv  which 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  and  Jay  proclaimed  in  "The  Federal- 
ist" ;  another  Fatherland  which  reveres,  essentially,  her  consti- 
tution and  her  banner,  and  which  strives  to  be  a   positive  ele- 
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ment  of  progress  in  the  development  of  human  civiHzation. 
That  Fatherland  watches  constantly,  with  deepest  concern  and 
fraternal  pride,  your  marvelous  development  along  the  many 
lines  of  your  activities ;  feeling  herself,  that  your  present 
attainments  will  be  her  near  great  future.  That  Fatherland  is 
mine,  and  with  its  name  "Argentina"'  are  implied  the  ideas  of 
the  wonderful  riches  of  her  soil,  the  generous  character  of  her 
principles  and  ideals,  the  activities  and  energy  of  her  sons, 
along  with  the  unsurpassed  achievement  she  has  attained  in 
the  recent  past ! 

I  express  my  great  desire,  gentlemen,  for  the  interchange 
of  professors,  which  other  American  universities  as  well  as 
European  universities  have  already  initiated  with  ours,  that  it 
be  taken  up  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  In  this  way  your 
teachings,  and  your  scientific  point  of  view,  will  be  utilized  by 
our  universities,  and  your  name,  honored  and  respected  as  it 
is  in  the  history  of  American  progress,  will  also  be  honored 
and  revered  in  the  history  of  Argentina's  progress. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  In  behalf  of  the  Universit}-  of 
Buenos  Aires,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  it  gives  me 
profound  pleasure  to  bring  greetings  to  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  on  this,  the  glorious  day  of  her  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary;  and  my  prayer  is,  that  each  new  step 
of  her  life  in  the  future  may  be  a  triumph  for  her,  and  a  larger 
progress  for  the  civilization  of  America. 

Ira  Nelson  Hollis 

Professor  of   Engineering,   Harvard  University,   Cambridge, 

Massachusetts. 

Doctor  of  Science. 

Presented  by  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear. 

Mr.  Cliancellor,  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent Dr.  Ira  Nelson  Hollis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 
Dr.  Hollis  represents  the  oldest  university  in  the  United 
States;  the  university,  I  am  proud  to  say  to  the  boys  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  that  gave  us  our  Langley.  Dr.  Hollis 
was  from  1880  to  1893  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Navy,  a 
naval  engineer;  and  so  valuable  was  his  work  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  engineering  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege. He  has  been  there  since  1893,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
we  are  proud  to  have  him  come  to  us,  and  be  honored  by  a 
degree  wliich  honors  us. 
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Thomas  Fell 
President,  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
Doctor  of  Laws. 
Presented  by  Hon.  John  D.  Shafer. 
Mr.  Chancellor^  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  have  with  us  today 
the  President   of  St.    John's    College,    Annapolis,    Maryland, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  colleges  of  the  United  States 
founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  is  for  us  a  hoary  an- 
tiquity. Pie  is  not  less  honored  by  us  because,  like  the  founders 
of  his  college,  he  was  imported  from  England.  His  educational 
activities  have  reached  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  college.  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of   Laws, 
Dr.  Thomas  Fell,  President  of  St.  John's  College,   Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

Charles  Felton  Scott 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Doctor  of  Science. 

Presented  by  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  I  present  to  you  Mr.  Charles  Felton 
Scott,  of  Yale  University,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 
I  have  a  paper  here  that  tells  me  something  about  Mr.  Scott, 
but  I  have  the  pleasure  and  the  really  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Scott's  work.  For  twenty- 
three  years  he  was  the  representative  of  university  education 
at  the  Westinghouse  works  in  Pittsburgh,  and  I  know  that  no 
man  has  contributed  to  the  scientific  side  of  that  great  work 
more  than  our  good  friend  Mr.  Scott.  Not  only  that :  he  has 
been  interested  in  all  educational  work  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, associated  with  the  development  of  clubs,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  technical  interests  connected  with  the  work.  And 
while  the  only  grudge  we  have  against  Yale  University  is  that 
of  taking  him  from  us,  we  are  glad  to  have  him  back  with  us 
to  honor  him  with  this  degree. 
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Edgar  Falls  Smith 

Provost,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 

Mr.  CJiaiiccUor^  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  the  head  of  our  sister  university  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  state.  Provost  Edgar  Fahs  Smith;  a  man 
of  distinguished  scholarship,  of  the  highest  executive  ability, 
who  has  again  and  again  received  the  highest  academic  honor, 
and  whom  we  desire  to  bind  to  ourselves  as  one  of  our  honor- 
ary alumni,  because  there  is  no  man  in  the  great  city  where 
he  lives  with  whom  we  would  rather  claim  fraternal  fellow- 
ship. \Miile  mv  own  personal  acquaintance  v.-ith  him  is  not  as 
intimate  as  your  own,  Air.  Chancellor,  I  know  well  the  pious 
people  from  among  whom  he  sprang.  Dr.  Smith,  my  father 
was  your  father's  pastor,  and  your  uncle  was  my  boyhood 
friend. 

John  Grier  Hibben 

President,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 

The  ones  who  first  bound  us  to  Princeton  are  all  dead. 
The  first  Act  of  Incorporation  for  the  Pittsburgh  Academy 
was  secured  for  us  by  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge.  who  was 
graduated  at  Princeton,  in  1771,  in  the  same  class  with  James 
Madison,  Philip  Freneau  and  other  men  who  became  re- 
nowned. Four  of  the  first  trustees  of  that  old  Academy  were 
alumni  of  Princeton.  One  of  the  first  teachers  had  himself 
been  a  pupil  at  Princeton.  So  it  has  been  through  all  these 
long  years.  We  desire  Mr.  Chancellor,  to  bind  the  President- 
elect of  good  old  Nassau  to  us  today  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
fellowship  by  adopting  him  as  a  son  of  this  University.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  on  this  occasion  Dr.  John 
Grier  IIil)l)en,  who  deserves  not  only  this  degree  but  any  other" 
degree  which  this  University  could  bestow  upon  him. 
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Henry  Donald  Campbell 
Dean,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Virginia. 
Doctor  of  Science. 
Presented  by  Hon.  John  D.  Shafer. 
Mr  Chancellor^  it  gives  me  great   pleasure   to   present  to 
you  for  the  degree  of   Doctor  of   Science,    Professor   Henry 
Donald  Campbell,  who  for  many  years  has  been   professor  of 
geology  and  biology  at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  is 
the  Dean  of  the  Collegiate  department  of  that  ancient  univer- 
sity.   In  honoring  him,  and  through  him  the  institution  which 
he  represents,  we  do  ourselves  honor. 

Frederick  Paul  Keppel 

Dean  of  Columbia  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  New  York. 

Doctor  of  Letters. 
Presented  by  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear. 
Mr.  Chancellor,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  Dean  Frederick  Paul  Keppel, 
of  Columbia  University.  All  his  students  here  feel  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  work  of  Dean  Keppel  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
great  Columbia  University.  For  we  have  sent  there  forty-two 
of  our  teachers,  and  every  one  of  them  has  "made  good"  in 
such  a  way  that  every  other  teacher  in  Pittsburgh  wants  to  go 
to  Columbia.  I  present  him  with  the  hope  that  he  will 
not  only  remember  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  but  that  we 
fvill  always  honor  Columbia. 

Albert  Davis  Mead 

Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Doctor  of  Science. 

Presented  by  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Science,  Professor  Albert  Davis  Mead,  who 
represents  Brown  University.  Since  iSqS  he  has  successfully 
imparted  instruction  to  large  and  enthusiastic  classes  in  com- 
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parative  anatomy  and  biology,  and  has  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  the  marine  and  fresh  water  fauna  of  the  New 
England  states.  He  is  a  member  of  the  learned  societies  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  him  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


William  Henry  Steele  Demarest 

President,  Rutgers  College,  Xew  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Presented  by  Hon.  John  D.  Shafer. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  I  present  as  the  representative  of  Rutgers 
College  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Steele  Demarest,  who  repre- 
sents in  his  person  a  commingling  of  the  blood  of  liberty- 
loving  Dutch  and  Huguenot  ancestors  and  from  whose  faith  he 
has  not  departed,  having  filled  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  be- 
fore becoming  the  President  of  Rutgers. 


Henry  Tucker  Graham 

President,  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Hampden-Sidney, 

Virginia. 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  when  our  forefathers  were  engaged  in 
the  mighty  task  of  securing  the  independence  of  this  nation,  it 
happened  that  the  men  in  Virginia  had  time  to  think  of  the 
cause  of  education;  and  in  the  year  1776  they  founded  Hamp- 
den and  Sidney  College.  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  Rev.  Henry  Tucker  Graham, 
President  of  that  venerable  institution,  who  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  sound  learning  in  the  Old  Dominion.  He  is  a  fellow- 
clergyman  who  has  served  his  church  well  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  present  him  to  you,  sir,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity, 
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James  William  Cain 

President,  Washington  College,  Chestertown,  Maryland. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Presented  by  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  you  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  President 
James  William  Cain,  who  from  1892  to  1893  was  the  Vice 
President  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  and  who  since  that 
time  has  been  President  of  Washington  College,  Chestertown, 
Maryland,  Dr.  Cain  is  an  eminent  and  successful  educator  and 
we  will  honor  ourselves  by  conferring  upon  him  this  degree. 

Eugene  Allen  Noble 

President,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  the  name  of  John  Dickinson,  who  has 
been  styled  "The  Penman  of  the  Revolution"  is  written  large  in 
the  early  history  of  our  country  and  of  our  state,  and  is  borne 
proudly  today  by  the  institution  which  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  calling  into  being  upon  the  advent  of  peace  in  the 
year  1783.  We  welcome  with  pleasure  the  recently  elected 
head  of  our  sister  institution,  and  I  have  the  honor  of  present- 
ing him  to  you  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
which  he  richly  deserves. 

Charles  Mercer  Snelling 

Dean,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia. 

Doctor  of  Science. 

Presented  by  Hon.  John  D.  Shafer. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  from  what  seems  to  us  the  far  south — but 
which  he  will  probably  not  admit  to  be  such — from  the  young- 
est of  the  thirteen  colonies,  we  have  the  honor  of  welcoming 
the  President  of  Franklin  College,  founded  in  1785,  the  nuc- 
leus out  of  which  the  University  of  Georgia  has  been  evolved. 
He  is  also  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia. We  welcome  him  as  the  representative  of  the  New  South 
and  I  present  him  to  you  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science — 
Charles  Mercer  Snelling,  President  of  Franklin  College  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
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James  Hampton  Kirkland 

Chancellor,  A'anderbilt  University,  Xashville.  Tennessee. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Presented  by  Dr.  AW  J.  Holland. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  in  the  year  1787  there  were  only  three 
spots  in  the  trans-Allegheny  wonderland  where  the  torch  of 
learning  had  been  lighted.  One  of  them  was  at  the  forks  of 
the  Ohio.  Another  was  at  Lexington  in  Virginia,  now  Ken- 
tucky. The  third  was  at  Nashville,  North  Carolina,  now 
Tennessee.  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  a  man  who 
needs  no  introduction  before  an  audience  which  he  has 
charmed  and  instructed  and  inspired  by  his  eloquence — Chan- 
cellor Kirkland,  of  Vanderbilt  University.  I  present  him,  sir, 
for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Nathaniel  Lord  Britton 
Director-in-Chief,  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
,  Doctor  of  Laws. 

•     Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 

I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  for  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton,  Director- 
in-Chief  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing botanists  of  America.  Among  those  who  love  the  great 
fields  and  woodlands  and  flowers,  his  name,  sir,  is  a  household 
word.  And  in  the  flower  garden  of  his  character  I  can  assure 
you — for  I  have  long  known  him — he  is  as  sweet  as  the  flowers 
about  which  he  works. 

Hon.  Joseph  Bufiington 

Judge  of  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Presented  by  Hon.  John  D.  Shafer. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  the  judicial  hierarchy  of  the  United 
States — if  we  may  use  the  term  without  putting  too  much  stress 
on  its  etymological  implications — is  represented  in  its  highest 
rank  in  this  community  by  one  who  is  well  fitted  to  represent 
it  in  its  highest  rank  in  the  nation.  In  addition  to  being  ajudge 
— there  are  some  in  these  latter  days  perhaps  who  might  say 
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in  spite  of  it — he  is  a  public  spirited  citizen  and  a  benefactor  of 
humanity.  Combining  the  heart  of  a  child,  the  vivacity  of  a 
boy,  and  the  energy  of  youth  with  the  dignity  and  learning  oi 
a  jurist,  he  is  an  advocate  of  every  good  cause,  a  leader  in 
many  a  good  work,  and  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  cause  of 
education,  of  charity  and  of  good  government.  I  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  the  Honorable  Joseph  Buffington,  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  that 
he  will  not  be  the  first  of  the  family  to  receive  a  degree  from 
this  University. 

Norman  McLean  Duncan 

Professor  and  Author. 

Doctor  of  Letters. 

Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 

Mr.  Chancellor^  permit  me  to  present  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters,  Norman  McLean  Duncan,  formerly  Profes- 
sor of  Rhetoric  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  well 
known  everywhere  as  a  journalist  and  an  author  who  breathes 
the  air  of  the  salt  seas.  Strangely  enough,  he  is  now  making  his 
home  in  Kansas,  which  as  we  all  know  some  time  ago  went 
dry;  though  as  a  palaeontologist  I  can  inform  you  that  we  are 
able  to  resurrect  a  great  many  marine  fossils  in  Kansas.  There 
is  no  reference  to  Dr.  Duncan  in  that.    He  is  a  live  man. 

Robert  Kennedy  Duncan 

Director,  Department  of  Industrial  Chemical  Research, 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Doctor  of  Science.  ' 

Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chancellor,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting 
the  brother  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Kennedy  Duncan,  who  is  Director  in  our  own 
University  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Chemical  Re- 
search, and  represents  a  new  movement  in  university  life  which 
is  crystallizing  most  successfully  under  his  able  guidance  in  this 
great  center  of  chemical  industry.  I  never  met  him  until 'this 
morning,  but  I  have  read  his  book  on  The  New  Knowledge.    I 
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have  read  charming  articles  from  his  pen  in  various  Hterary 
journals.  And  I  assure  you  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  on  this  occa- 
sion to  have  welcomed  two  sons  that  came  out  from  under  the 
same  parental  roof  and  both  of  whom  have  done  credit  to  those 
whose  honored  name  they  bear. 

James  Ewing 

Professor  of  Patholog}^  Cornell  University,  Medical  College. 

Doctor  of  Science. 

Presented  by  Hon.  John  D.  Shafer. 

Among  those  who  come  to  us  today  from  all  parts  of  this 
land  who  have  done  or  are  doing  a  large  share  of  the  world's 
work  and  whom  the  University  desires  to  honor,  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  some  who  have  gone  out  from  our  own  city.  The  son 
of  one  who  for  many  years  was  a  principal  figure  in  the  judicial 
life  of  this  city  and  whose  memory  is  yet  held  in  reverence  by 
the  legal  profession,  returns  to  us  today  from  his  activities  in 
a  different  but  equally  important  position,  in  which  he  has 
reached  the  front  rank.  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure, 
Mr.  Chancellor,  to  present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science, 
Dr.  James  Ewing,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Professor  of  Path- 
ology in  Cornell  University,  a  deserved  honor  to  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  science  of  medicine  but  so  much  the  more  pleasant 
because  we  deem  him  one  of  ourselves. 

William  Nimick  Frew 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  present 
to  you  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  William  Nimick  Frew,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  a  man  who  with  unselfish 
devotion  lias  for  years  served  this  coninuuiity  as  the  head  of 
the  governing  board  of  that  magnificent  foundation  established 
for  the  advancement  of  literature,  science  and  art  by  Pitts- 
burgh's pioneer  giver  whose  benefactions  have  enriched  the 
world.     Mr.  Frew  is  also  a  trustee  of  tlie  Carnegie  Institution 
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at  Washington,  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission,  and 
of  Mr.  Carnegie's  latest  and  greatest  foundation,  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  a  member  of  the  legal  profession.  He  is  abundantly 
qualified  to  receive  the  degree  which  we  propose  to  confer 
upon  him  in  this  institution,  of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the 
early  benefactors  and  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  which  Wil- 
liam Nimick,  whose  name  he  bears,  served  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years. 

Milton  Jay  Greenman 

Director,  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Doctor  of  Science. 

Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 
Mr.  Chancellor^  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  Dr.  Milton  Jay  Greenman, 
the  distinguished  Director  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy 
in  Philadelphia,  who  is  known  everywhere  as  one  of  the  most 
able  exponents  of  that  science  which  gives  us  a  knowledge  of 
our  corpora  vilia,  and  in  the  magnificent  institution  in  which 
he  serves  he  is  rendering  a  great  service  by  initiating  the  high- 
est type  of  research  work. 

Leland  Ossian  Howard 

Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 

Permanent  Secretary  of  the  American  Association 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 
Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 
I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  Dr.  Leland  Ossian  Howard,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished entomologists  of  modern  times.  Everybody  who 
knows  him  loves  him.  For  years  he  has  been  the  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  He  is  a  graduate  and  a  trustee  of  Cornell  and  has 
had  honors  showered  thickly  upon  him.  But  no  honor  that  he 
bears  is  greater  than  that  of  standing  in  the  forefront  as  one  of 
the  leading  officers  in  the  army  of  agriculture  in  this  country. 
What  he  does  not  know  about  the  boll  weevil,  army  worms, 
gypsy  moths  and  the  San  Jose  scale  is  not  worth  telling. 
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David  Brown  Oliver 

President,  Board  of  Public  Education,  Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Air.  David  Brown  Oliver,  a  man  who 
has  devoted  his  best  energies  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
tc>  the  cause  of  elementary  education  and  the  common  schools 
of  this  city  and  this  state.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  honor  which  we  confer  is  most  appropriately  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vice. 

William  Peterson 
Vice-Chancellor  and  Principal,  McGill  University,  Montreal, 

Canada. 
Doctor  of  Laws. 
Presented  by  Dr.  John  A.  Brashaer. 
Mr.  Chancellor,  I  have  the  honor,  an  honor  which  I  can 
not  think  that  I  deserve,  of  presenting  to  you  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Dr.  William  Peterson,  who  has  done  more 
perhaps  for  Canadian  education,  or  education  in  Canada — be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  is  all  Canadian  education — than  any 
other  man  that  has  ever  been  connected  with  the  educational 
institutions  of  Canada.  Before  that,  however,  he  w^as  Chan- 
cellor, as  we  call  it,  Principal,  as  they  call  it,  of  Dundee  Uni- 
versity, that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  when  you  sent  me 
out  to  represent  this  University  at  St.  Andrews.  Dr.  Peterson 
was  the  Principal  there  from  1882,  up  until  1895,  when  he 
came  over  to  McGill  University,  which  he  organized  in  a  way 
that  a  university  should  be  organized  to  do  its  best  work.  He 
has  been  interested  in  many  great  institutions  in  their  forma- 
tion, and  particularly  that  of  McConnell  College,  which  is  do- 
ing such  grand  work  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  Canada. 
1  can  not  say  too  much  of  Dr.  Peterson.  He  has  been  honored 
by  so  many  institutions  in  this  country  and  abroad  that  I  can 
hardly  find  a  place  where  he  has  not  been  honored,  and  I  think 
^Nt  are  wholly  honored  in  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  upon  Dr.  Peterson. 
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David  Thompson  Watson 

Attorney-at-Law,   Pittsburgh — Counsel  of  the  United  States 
before  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission,   1903. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  Lord  Alverstone.  In  the  course  of 
a  pleasant  conversation  which  I  had  with  him  he  took  occasion 
to  say  that  at  the  time  he  presided  over  the  Alaskan  Boundary 
Commission  he  had  been  led  to  conceive  the  very  highest  re- 
gard for  the  professional  learning  and  legal  acumen  of  one  of 
my  fellow-townsmen,  David  Thompson  Watson.  We  all  know 
that  his  Lordship  gave  judgment  practically  as  prayed  for  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  this  country  by  this  distinguished  fel- 
low-townsman of  ours.  And,  sir,  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
present  him  on  this  occasion  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  his  own  city  for  a  degree  which  he  richly  deserves  and 
to  which  we  can  not  add  too  much  of  respect  and  honor  and 
confidence. 

Rt.  Rev.  Cortlandt  Whitehead 

Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chancellor,  last  but  by  no  means  least  of 
those  whom  it  has  been  our  honor  to  present  to  you  for  honor- 
ary degrees  on  this  pleasant  occasion,  it  is  my  delightful  duty  to 
present  to  you  the  name  of  a  brother  beloved  who  recently  cele- 
brated the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  induction  into  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopate  of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  been  longest  in  con- 
tinuous service  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  and 
is  its  honored  Vice  President.  A  chivalrous  gentleman,  a  good 
citizen,  a  devoted  servant  of  his  Divine  Master,  Bishop  Cort- 
landt Whitehead.  We  present  him  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

Following  this  session,  the  guests  of  the  University 
were  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Schenley. 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  28th. 

2.00    P.    M.— EXERCISES    IN    COMMEMORATION 
OF  THE  GRANTING  OF  THE  FIRST  CHARTER. 

The  afternoon  session  on  Wednesday  was  presided  over 
bv  Chancellor  McCormick.  The  invocation  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  son  of  Dr.  David  H.  Riddle,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  1849  to  1855. 

Following  the  invocation  Chancellor  McCormick  spoke 
briefly,  as  follows : 

I  regret,  as  all  of  us  do,  that  the  formality  of  the  after- 
noon has  been  broken  up,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  conditions.  We  have  not  been  able  to  present  as  fine 
an  appearance  as  we  did  in  the  morning  procession.  But  all 
of  it  passes  over  into  greater  comfort  and  the  better  opportun- 
ity to  hear  what  shall  iDe  spoken.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
compensation  will  equal  the  loss  that  we  have  sustained. 

I  wish  also  to  apologize  for  the  neglect  to  call  upon  Dr. 
Hollis  and  Dr.  Peterson,  both  of  whom  we  expected  to  say  a 
few  words  of  response.  Dr.  Peterson  for  Canada,  Dr.  Hollis  for 
the  American  institutions  of  learning  in  existence  before  1787. 
The  hour  became  so  late  that  I  took  the  privilege  and  was  con- 
ceded the  privilege  of  omitting  that  part.  But  I  want  you  to 
know  that  these  gentlemen  were  to  speak  this  morning. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  program.  I  introduce  Dr. 
W'illiam  Jacob  Holland,  Director  of  the  Carnegie  Museum, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  at  the  time  it  became  a  university 
in  fact,  a  man  who  has  not  only  given  years  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  the  University  but  who  is  himself  a  constituent  part 
of  it.  You  would  have  to  tear  Dr.  Holland  apart  before  you 
could  tear  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  out  of  him.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr.  Holland,  who  will  give 
the  historical  address  of  this  program. 

Dr.  Holland  spoke  as  follow^s : 

Mr.  CJianccllor,  Fathers  and  Brethren,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  occasion  which  we  celebrate  today  leads  our  minds 
back  to  the  thought  of  the  world  as  it  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago.  You  will  therefore  pardon  me,  if,  be- 
fore attcmjiting  a  rai)i(l  review  of  the  history  of  the  University 
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which  I  have  been  asked  to  give,  I  attempt  in  a  few  words  to 
carry  you  back  in  imagination  to  the  time  when  our  story  be- 
gins. One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  is  for  the  historian  a 
mere  span,  but  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of  which 
we  speak  included  "The  Wonderful  Century" — the  Nine- 
teenth. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  the  science  of 
chemistry  was  in  its  infancy.  The  discovery  of  hydrogen 
antedates  the  beginning  of  our  story  by  but  twenty-one  years, 
that  of  nitrogen  by  but  fifteen,  and  that  of  oxygen  by  but  thir- 
teen. Many  of  the  important  elements  and  their  compounds 
were  unknown,  and  a  thousand  substances  in  daily  use  in  the 
arts  of  today  were  undiscovered  and  unnamed. 

The  science  of  physics  was  likewise  in  its  infancy,  more 
particularly  in  the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  mechani- 
cal arts.  There  were  no  railways,  no  steamships,  no  telegraphs 
in  the  world.  The  most  advanced  piece  of  electrical  mechanism 
in  existence  was  the  Leyden  Jar,  invented  by  Cuneus  in  1745. 
The  most  complicated  piece  of  machinery,  which  human  inge- 
nuity up  to  that  time  had  evolved,  was  a  watch.  All  the  arts 
such  as  spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  printing,  were  laboriously 
carried  on  by  hand.  The  only  iron  produced  was  in  small 
charcoal  furnaces  with  an  output  of  a  few  tons  a  week.  Even 
fifty  years  later  the  art  of  iron-making  was  in  its  infancy.  My 
father-in-law,  who  was  the  dean  among  the  iron-masters  of 
Pittsburgh  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1881,  used  to  relate  that 
when  he  was  a  young  man  Dr.  Peter  Schoenberger,  whose 
furnaces  he  managed  in  the  Juniata  Valley,  when  on  a  visit  of 
inspection,  asked  him  what  a  certain  furnace  was  doing.  "I  am 
getting  thirty-five  tons  a  week",  was  his  answer.  ''Heavens ! 
John",  was  the  reply,  "you  will  ruin  the  furnace,  it  was  only 
built  to  cast  thirty  tons  a  w'eek".  Today  a  furnace  which  does 
not  turn  out  five  or  six  hundred  tons  a  day  is  regarded  as  be- 
hind the  times.  The  only  steel  was  blister  steel,  used  in  mak- 
ing cutlery  and  tools,  and  selling  for  twenty  times  the  price  de- 
manded for  a  similar  article  produced  today.  The  word  petro- 
leum had  not  been  coined,  for  the  thing  it  represents  was  un- 
known. The  only  gas  utilized  was  common  air.  The  only 
India-rubber  known  consisted  of  a  few  pieces  preserved  as 
curiosities  in  museums. 

Astronomy  had  not  advanced  far  beyond  the  opera-glass 
stage,  so  far  as  seeing  was  concerned.  The  spectroscope  had 
not  been  invented.     No  one  dreamed   of  such  a  thing  as  pho- 
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tography  and  its  applications  in  astronomy.  Geology  and  its 
sister  science,  paleontology,  were  in  their  veriest  infancy.  The 
biological  sciences,  botany  arid  zoology,  were  little  further  ad- 
vanced than  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  though  Lin- 
neeus,  Jussieu,  and  Lamarck  had  already  laid  foundations,  upon 
v.-hich  the  men  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  were  to  build  a  mag- 
nificent superstructure. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  the  world,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  financier  and  economist,  was  a  very 
different  world  from  today.  All  the  store  of  precious  metals 
in  the  world  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  accumu- 
lation of  sixty  centuries,  did  not  equal  the  output  of  the  last 
decade.  Coin  was  scarce  and  dear.  Today  coin  is  cheap,  and 
every  year  growing  cheaper,  because  more  abundant,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  eggs  are  high.  There  were  no 
Rothschilds,  no  Carnegies,  no  Rockefellers  in  the  world.  The 
only  millionaires  were  those  who  had  reached  that  position  by 
kmgcraft,  and  not  by  mercantile  and  manufacturing  pursuits. 
The  richest  man  in  North  America  was  a  Virginian  farmer  by 
the  name  of  George  Washington,  who  had  surrendered  the 
command  of  the  Continental  Army  to  retire  to  growing  wheat 
and  mutton,  and  who  owned  a  lot  of  wild  land  about  Pitts- 
burgh, the  site  of  which  he  had  examined  in  1753,  and  to  which 
he  paid  his  last  visit  in  1770.  This  rich  Virginian  was  destined 
two  years  after  our  story  begins  to  become  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  the  world,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  statesman,  was  a  very  dift'erent 
world  from  that  in  which  we  live.  The  dominant  power  in 
Central  Europe  was  Austria ;  the  greatest  world-power  was 
Spain,  England  having  just  lost  her  largest  holdings  in  the 
rxew  world,  and  having  not  as  yet  attained  her  present  vast 
possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa.  China  and  Japan  were  little 
more  than  names  suggesting  mystery  to  the  men  of  the  West. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  not  yet  been  colonized  by  a 
single  white  man.  Africa,  except  along  the  Mediterranean  and 
at  the  Cape,  was  as  yet  terra  incognita.  Napoleon,  the  great 
iconoclast  and  reorganizer,  was  an  unknown  youth.  Germany 
was  a  jumble  of  petty  States.  Italy  was  hopelessly  divided 
into  petty  kingdoms  and  principalities.  Little  Portugal,  owning 
Brazil  and  other  large  territories  across  seas,  was  a  power  held 
in  great  respect.  And  Turkey  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  politi- 
cal greatness,  a  power  dreaded  by  all  of  Europe. 
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One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  but 
thirteen  stars  upon  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  thir- 
teen states  composed  a  loose  confederacy,  confronted  at  every 
moment  with  the  danger  of  disruption.  The  Constitution  un- 
der which  we  have  hved  for  over  a  century  had  not  yet  been 
written.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  the 
territory  of  the  thirteen  colonies  and  the  Northwest  Territory, 
steps  being  taken  by  Virginia  to  cede  the  latter  to  the  confed- 
eracy. Florida,  Louisiana,  and  all  the  land  stretching 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  belonged  to  Spain. 
The  maps  of  that  day,  should  you  care  to  consult  them, 
will  show  you  that  what  we  know  as  the  Middle  West  and  the 
region  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  was  as  thoroughly  unex- 
plored at  that  time  as  was  Central  Africa  fifty  years  ago. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  Chicago  was  a 
bog ;  Denver  was  a  mesa  over  which  herds  of  buffaloes  strayed 
in  peace,  except  when  occasionally  chased  by  Indians ;  Kansas 
City  was  a  bluff  on  which  turkeys  roosted.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  forty  log  cabins  composed  all  there  was 
of  St.  Louis;  Louisville  had  not  quite  so  many,  Cincinnati  even 
less  and  Pittsburgh  was  a  squalid  frontier  settlement  in  which 
a  few  trappers,  traders,  and  former  officers  of  the  continental 
army  were  settled.  Arthur  Lee's  picture  of  the  spot,  familiar 
to  all  Pittsburghers  by  frequent  quotation,  must  not,  though 
threadbare,  fail  to  be  cited.  He  visited  the  place  in  1783  and 
says,  "It  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Scots  and  Irish,  who 
live  in  paltry  log  houses  and  are  as  dirty  as  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, or  even  Scotland.  There  are  in  the  town  four  attorneys, 
two  doctors,  and  not  a  priest  of  any  persuasion,  nor  church, 
nor  chapel,  so  that  they  are  likely  to  be  damned  without  bene- 
fit of  clergy". 

In  1786  the  publication  of  the  "Pittsburgh  Gazette",  a 
weekly  newspaper,  had  been  begun,  and  one  of  the  four  attor- 
neys mentioned  by  Lee,  whose  name  w^as  Hugh  Henry  Brack- 
enridge,  began  to  contribute  a  series  of  spirited  articles  to  its 
columns,  advocating  among  other  things  the  establishment  in 
the  settlement  of  a  church  and  of  a  school.  Hugh  Henry  Brack- 
enridge  was  a  man  of  power.  He  had  been  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1 77 1,  in  the  same  class  with  James  Madison,  who  later 
became  the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Philip 
Freneau  "The  Poet  of  the  Revolution",  with  whom,  before 
coming  to  Pittsburgh  he  had  collaborated  in  literary  efforts. 
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He  became  in  later  years  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  author  of  a  political  novel  entitled 
"Modern  Chivalry",  a  book  little  known  today,  but  which  a  re- 
cent critic  has  declared  to  be  in  some  respects  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes.  But  there  is 
not  time  to  speak  of  the  political  or  literary  career  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

In  the  fall  of  1786  Brackenridge  went  to  Philadelphia  to 
take  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
nionwealth,  and  while  there  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  in- 
corporating the  Pittsburgh  Academy  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
The  act  was  passed  exactly  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
ago  today.  Brackenridge  also  obtained  a  grant  from  the  heirs 
of  A\'illiam  Penn  of  a  piece  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Third  Ave- 
nue and  Cherr}-  Alley,  as  a  site  for  the  school,  and  a  grant  of 
five  thousand  acres  of  wild  land  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  State  to  be  used  as  an  endowment.  He  tried  to  get  a  grant 
of  the  land  known  as  **The  Reserve  Tract  opposite  Pittsburgh", 
the  site  of  the  former  city  of  Allegheny,  but  was  defeated.  Had 
he  succeeded,  perhaps  our  stor}'  would  have  been  different. 

The  preamble  to  the  act  of  incorporation  states  that  "The 
education  of  youth  ought  to  be  a  primary  object  with  every 
government",  and  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  passage  of  the  act 
the  fact  that  "Anv  School  or  College  yet  established  is  greatly 
distant  from  the  country  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains", 
and  that  "The  town  of  Pittsburgh  is  most  central  to  that  set- 
tlement, and  accommodations  for  students  can  be  most  conven- 
iently obtained  in  that  town".  The  act  also  provides  that  "per- 
sons of  every  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  capable  of 
being  elected  Trustees". 

On  this  anniversary  occasion  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
r.ames  of  those  who  in  that  first  charter  are  designated  as  the 
incorporators.  Their  names  were  inserted  in  the  instrument 
by  Brackenridge.  as  he  himself  tells  us.  because  of  their  emi- 
nence and  fitness  for  such  a  trust.  They  were  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Barr.  who  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Pitts- 
burgh;  the  Rev.  James  Finley,  a  younger  brother  of  President 
Finlcy  of  Princeton;  the  Rev.  James  Powers,  the  Rev.  John 
McMillan,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  all  graduates  of  Prince- 
ton and  pioneers  in  the  Christian  ministry  and  in  the  cause  of 
education,  through  whose  labors  subsequently  the  Academy  at 
Washington  and  the  Academv  at  Canonsburg  came  into  being, 
both  perpetuated  today  in  Washington  and  Jefferson   College. 
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The  remaining  clerical  member  of  the  Board  was  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Henderson,  who  had  been  educated  in  Scotland,  and 
whose  memory  is  fragrant  in  the  annals  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Associated  with  these  clerical  gentlemen 
were  Colonels  Pressley  Neville,  William  Butler,  and  Stephen 
Bayard,  Revolutionary  officers  of  distinction.  James  Ross 
follows  in  the  list.  He  subsequently  became  one  of  the  first 
two  United  States  Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  serving  during 
the  administrations  of  Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson. 
David  Bradford,  the  twelfth  on  the  list,  was  a  man  of  influence 
and  ability,  who  subsequently  fled  the  region,  owing  to  ihe 
part  he  took  in  the  popular  uprising  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  familiarly  known  as  the  "Whiskey  Insur- 
rection". He  found  a  refuge  in  Louisiana.  His  granddaughter 
was  the  wife  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America.  Robert  Galbraith,  George  Thompson, 
George  Wallace,  Edward  Cook,  John  Moore,  William  Todd, 
and  Alexander  Fowler  were  prominent  men  of  whose  achieve- 
ments time  forbids  that  I  should  speak.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bed- 
ford and  Dr.  Thomas  Parker  were  in  all  probability  the  two 
physicians  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  Arthur  Lee  made  refer- 
ence in  1783. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  on  March  the 
1 8th,  1788,  at  which  time  an  organization  was  effected.  The 
first  Secretary  of  the  Board  was  Robert  Galbraith.  The  first 
principal  chosen  was  George  Welch,  notninis  mnhra!  He  was 
succeeded  at  a  later  date  by  James  Mountain  and  the  Rev. 
John  Taylor,  who  were  in  joint  control  of  the  school  in  the 
year  180O'.  The  former  had  been  the  first  principal  of  the 
Canonsburg  Academy  out  of  which  sprang  Jefferson  College, 
and  subsequently  became  an  eminent  lawyer ;  the  latter  was  the 
first  pastor  of  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  organized 
in  Pittsburgh,  known  today  as  Trinity  Church.  (Mr.  Chancel- 
lor, let  me  interrupt  my  discourse  for  a  moment.  Seated  beside 
me  is  a  great-granddaughter  of  James  Mountain,  Miss  Julia 
Morgan  Harding,  whom  I  desire  to  present  to  you,  a  lady  con- 
spicuous in  this  community  for  her  intelligence  and  her  good 
works.  It  is  my  honor  on  her  behalf  to  present  to  the  Trustees 
of  this  University  here  and  now,  the  portrait  of  the  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  Canonsburg  Academy,  and  the  Second  Principal 
of  our  own  Pittsburgh  Academy,  a  precious  heirloom,  which 
in  loyalty  to  the  University  of  her  city  she  confides  to  our  keeT> 
ing.)     (Applause.)     After  the  resignation  of  James  Mountain 
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and  ''Father"  Taylor,  as  he  was  lovingly  called,  the  principal- 
ship  devolved  upon  the  Rev.  Robert  Steele,  who  was  the  pastor 
0)'  the  First  Church  of  Pittsburgh.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded 
b>  Benjamin  B.  Hopkins,  who  from  1800  to  1803  had  been  a 
tutor  at  Princeton.  In  1807  the  principalship  was  assumed  by 
Robert  Patterson,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  students  in  the 
Canonsburg  Academy,  which  he  entered  in  1791,  and  who  was 
subsequently  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
ii  1795,  where,  after  graduation,  he  continued  to  remain,  act- 
ing as  a  tutor  until  1800.  He  was  a  man  noted  for  his  learn- 
ing, and  prominent  on  account  of  the  graces  of  a  noble  Chris- 
tian character.  His  successor  in  the  year  1809,  was  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Stockton,  who  came  on  his  father's  side  of  an  historic 
race,  and  through  his  mother  inherited  the  blood  of  Francis 
Makemie,  one  of  the  pioneer  Presbyterian  clergymen  of  this 
continent.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "Western  Calculator" 
and  the  "Western  Spelling  Book",  the  first  school-books  pub- 
lished w^est  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  He  continued  in  the 
principalship  until  the  year  1819,  when  the  Academy  was  re- 
incorporated as  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  little  time  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  to  dwell 
upon  the  life  of  the  school.  It  suffices  to  say  that  the  course 
of  instruction  was,  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  time, 
excellent,  and  that  a  number  of  men  who  afterwards  rose  to 
distinction  in  the  Christian  ministry,  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench, 
and  in  the  political  life  of  the  state  and  nation  were  pupils  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Academy.  Henry  M.  Brackenridge,  the  son 
of  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  in  his  book  entitled  "Recollec- 
tions of  the  West",  speaking  of  his  school-boy  days  when  he 
was  a  student  of  the  Academy,  says,  "It  would  be  a  fruitful 
theme  to  speak  of  my  school-fellow^s,  but  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space  for  the  plan  of  these  memoirs.  I  will.,  however, 
name  Morgan  Neville,  William  Robinson,  William  O'PIara, 
and  Charles  Wilkins  of  the  first  class.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  first  of  the  first.  The  stories  of  'The  Last  of  the  Boatmen', 
'Chevalier  Dubac',  etc.,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  stamp 
him  as  a  man  of  genius,  but  his  accomplishments  in  everything 
which  can  form  a  perfect  gentleman  leave  him  no  superior  in 
this  country  and  few  equals.  In  the  second  class  I  may 
name  James  O'Hara,  Fayette  Neville,  William  Tannehill,  and 
his  cousin  James  C.  Wilkins.  Mr.  Tannehill  resides  at  Nash- 
ville, and  is  one  of  the  best  writers  in  our  country".  The  Hon. 
Wilson  McCandless,  who  was  a  student  in  the   old    Academy, 
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in  an  address  made  on  December  the  19th,  1856,  before  the 
University,  said,  "The  nucleus  of  this  institution  was  the  old 
Pittsburgh  Academy,  whence  emanated  many  men  who  have 
illustrated  the  genius  of  our  Government  and  people".  The 
good  Judge  himself  on  one  occasion  narrowly  escaped  being 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Democratic  party  instead  of  Franklin  Pierce.  Had  he  received 
the  nomination  he  would  certainly  have  been  elected,  as  the 
country  went  Democratic  that  year. 

Such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  Academy  at  the  close  of 
the  second  decade  of  the  last  century,  and  such  the  manifest 
necessity  for  the  establishment  in  this  community  of  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  that  it  was  resolved  to  seek  the  re-in- 
corporation of  the  Academy  as  "The  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania",  following  the  precedent  established  at  the  other 
end  of  the  State  by  which  the  Philadelphia  Academy  had  been 
some  time  before  re-incorporated  as  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  was  done  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
on  the  i8th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1819. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  act  it  was  provided  among 
other  things  that  the  property  of  the  Pittsburgh  Academy 
should  be  in  its  entirety  transferred  to  the  University,  that  per- 
sons of  every  religious  denomination  should  be  capable  of  be- 
ing elected  Trustees,  and  that  no  religious  tests  should  be  ap'- 
plied  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  faculty  or  pupils ;  and 
further,  that  forty  acres  being  a  portion  of  what  are  now  the 
parks  located  in  the  northside  of  Pittsburgh,  should  be  set  aside 
as  a  campus  for  the  University.  This  latter  provision  was 
unfortunately  defeated,  as  had  been  the  effort  made  in  1787 
by  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge  to  have  the  site  of  Allegheny 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Academy. 

The  persons  named  in  this  second  act  of  incorporation 
were  as  eminent  as  those  who  had  been  the  original  body  of 
incorporators  in  1787.  The  name  of  Senator  Ross  heads  the 
list.  Dr.  George  Stevenson,  who  became  the  first  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  an  original  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati.  The  Rev.  Francis  Herron,  then  a  young 
man,  was  for  fifty  years  the  honored  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Pittsburgh.  His  grandson,  the  Hon.  George  Shiras,  lately 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
we  regret  is  unable  to  be  with  us  today.  John  Scull,  the  found- 
er of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  was  prominent  in  social  and 
political  life.    John  M.  Snowden,  the  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
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Mercury^  later  became  a  judge.  William  W'ilkins  was  distin- 
guished above  most  men  of  the  region.  He  became  a  United 
States  Senator,  and  represented  our  countr}?^  at  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Henry  Baldwin  was  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Walter  Forward  was  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  later  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  George  Poe,  Jr.,  was  a  near  relative  of  the 
famous  poet  of  the  same  name.  Samuel  Roberts  was  a  jurist 
v.-hose  opinions  are  still  held  in  respect.  James  Allison  was  a 
member  of  Congress.  Joseph  Stockton,  Robert  Bruce,  and 
John  Black  were  men  of  mark,  to  the  first  of  whom  we  have 
already  had  an  introduction.  But  particular  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  latter  two,  for  during  twenty  years  they  were  the 
most  prominent  factors  in  the  life  and  development  of  the 
school.  Robert  Bruce  was  a  graduate  in  arts  and  theology  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  bravest  of  Scottish  kings.  He  was  the  pastor  for  many 
years  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  First  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburgh,  a  polished  gentleman,  a  learned  student 
of  the  classics,  and  gifted  to  a  remarkable  degree  with  the 
power  of  inspiring  and  encouraging  young  men.  John  Black 
was  a  graduate  in  arts  and  theology  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. He  came  of  a  sturdy  stock  of  Scottish  yeomanry.  Be- 
fore coming  to  Pittsburgh  he  had  resided  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  taught  for  a  time,  being  associated  with  his 
brother-in-law.  Dr.  Samuel  Wybe,  D.D.,  who  was  eminent 
as  an  educator,  becoming  at  a  later  date  a  member  of  the  facul- 
ty and  an  officer  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  in 
n!y  possession  an  entertaining  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  pupils  in  that  Philadelphia  school  in  which  John  Black 
taught  attempted  to  test  the  material  of  which  he  was  made. 
The  ring-leader  was  a  young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Stephen 
Decatur,  before  whose  guns  at  a  later  date  the  Barbary  powers 
\\  ere  made  to  tremble,  and  who  effectually  put  a  stop  to  their 
piratical  inroads  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Young 
Decatur,  familiarly  accosting  Black,  who  was  not  many  years 
his  senior,  as  "Paddy",  suddenly  found  himself  lying  on  the 
floor  with  "Paddy's"  foot  upon  his  prostrate  body,  while  the 
irate  young  preceptor  challenged  the  entire  class  to  "come  on". 
He  won  a  comj)lete  victory  and  became  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  his  pupils  as  being  made  of  "the  right  kind  of  stufif".  For 
years  he  was  the  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  here, 
and  among  his  descendants  are  many  of  the  best  people  of  this 
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community,  some  of  whom  the  world  has  heard  from  because 
of  their  achievements. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  the  University  by  the  begin- 
ning of  collegiate  classes  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1822. 
In  the  interim  the  work  of  the  Academy  was  carried  forward 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Bruce  and  the  Rev.  John  Black.  The  public 
inauguration  of  the  work  of  the  University  took  place  on  the 
loth  day  of  May  in  the  year  1822,  the  installation  of  the  facul- 
ty occurring  in  the  audience  room  of  the  First  Church.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  civic  rejoicing,  attended  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary pomp  and  ceremonial.  We  have  an  account  from  an  eye- 
witness, who  tells  us  that  "There  was  a  procession  with  music, 
banners,  and  badges,  in  which  the  city  fathers,  the  iudiciary, 
gentlemen  of  different  learned  professions,  the  Trustees,  and 
students,  marched  to  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
the  venerable  and  accomplished  Dr.  George  Stevenson,  the 
President  of  the  Board,  delivered  the  inaugural  address  to  the 
faculty,  which  was  happily  responded  to  in  the  solid  and  mas- 
sive eloquence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce". 

The  faculty  present  on  that  occasion  were,  Dr.  Bruce  and 
Dr.  Black  (of  whom  we  have  already  spoken)  ;  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Maguire,  who  had  been  chosen  as  professor  of  mod- 
ern languages.  He  was  of  Irish  extraction,  had  been  educated 
in  Belgium,  had  taught  for  many  years  in  Rome,  and  had 
served  as  a  parish  priest  in  Prague.  He  was  the  founder  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  now  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic diocese  of  Pittsburgh.  Rev.  Elisha  P.  Swift,  the  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  was  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of 
Williams  College,  and  had  taken  his  Master's  degree  at  Yale. 
He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Eliot,  the  celebrated  "Apostle  of 
the  Indians",  and  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Pittsburgh.  In  a  letter  from  one  who  knew 
him  well,  which  I  hold  among  my  treasures,  he  is  denominated 
as  "a  great  man  and  a  great  saint".  To  tell  of  all  that  he  did 
during  his  noble  life  would  take  more  time  than  I  can  now 
command.  The  Rev.  Joseph  McElroy,  the  "professor  of  rhe- 
toric and  belles-lettres",  as  he  was  styled,  was  the  pastor  of  the 
Associated  Reformed  Church  in  the  town.  He  had  been  grad- 
uated in  18 1 2  at  Jefferson  College  and  studied  theology  under 
the  celebrated  Dr.  John  M.  Mason.  He  had  been  in  Pittsburgh 
in  active  service  since  18 14.  Subsequently  he  was  the  pastor 
of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City  for  fifty 
years. 
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These  five  men  constituted  the  first  faculty  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  but  a  preparatory  department,  intended  to 
continue  the  elementary  work  of  the  Academy,  was  maintained 
under  the  principalship  of  Valentine  B.  McGahan,  whose 
leather  strap,  when  I  came  to  Pittsburgh  forty  years  ago,  was 
still  humorously  referred  to  by  some  of  the  older  citizens,  and 
who  had  associated  with  him  as  an  assistant  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Hopkins,  who  had  undertaken  at  first  to  manage 
an  iron  furnace  belonging  to  a  ]\Ir.  Glaser.  When  this  prop- 
erty was  sold  by  its  owner,  he  began  to  study  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  teach  in  association  with  Mr.  McGahan.  Admitted 
to  the  bar,  he  practiced  law  in  the  circuit  composed  of  Alle- 
gheny, Butler,  and  Beaver  Counties.  He  afterwards  forsook 
the  law,  entered  the  Episcopalian  ministry,  and  preached  in 
the  old  "Round  Church'',  the  first  Episcopalian  church  edifice 
erected  in  Pittsburgh,  and  finally  became  the  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Vermont,  creating  a  sensation  at  one  time  by  writing  a  book 
in  defence  of  slavery  upon  Biblical  grounds. 

With  the  granting  of  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  subscriptions  of  public-spiri- 
ted citizens,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  certain  lands  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  a  building  was  erected  on  the 
old  site  at  the  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Cherry  Alley, 
which  was  at  the  time  of  its  completion  the  finest  edifice  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  according  to  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  that  day  of  small  things  the  building,  so  far  as 
we  know  through  pictures  which  we  possess,  was  indeed  a 
highly  creditable  structure,  and  it  furnished  at  the  time  better 
accommodations  than  were  enjoyed  by  many  kindred  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  institution  prospered.  Many  young  men 
who  later  attained  distinction  were  graduated  in  the  years 
extending  from  1822  to  1849.  Of  the  alumni  of  that  period  I 
find  that  one  became  a  United  States  Senator,  four  became 
members  of  Congress,  three  became  Chief  Justices  of  States, 
two  became  Governors  of  States,  one  represented  the  United 
States  at  a  foreign  court,  ten  became  Judges  of  the  Courts  of 
the  United  States  or  Commonwealths,  eighteen  served  as  Trus- 
tees of  Colleges,  five  were  college  Presidents,  and  thirteen  were 
professors ;  three  were  Moderators  of  the  General  Assemblies 
of  the  churches  to  which  they  belonged,  five  became  editors, 
and  two  authors  of  more  than  local  reputation ;  and  of  almost 
every  one  who  lived  long  enough  to  test  the  worth  of  the  train- 
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ing  he  received  it  can  be  said  that  he  was  an  eminently  useful 
member  of  society.  But  four  of  the  alumni  of  this  period  of  our 
history  survive.  They  are  Dr.  Boyle  Kerr  of  the  class  of  1848, 
Col.  Algernon  Sidney  Mountain  Morgan  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Horner  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Wat- 
son Pentland,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  long  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  the  latter  three  being  graduates  of  the  class  of 
1849.  Of  the  teachers  of  that  period  only  one  survives  today, 
Mr.  Tibbetts,  who  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  1847,  ^^^  I 
have  the  honor  of  grasping  him  by  the  hand,  and  introducing 
him  to  you.  (The  whole  audience  rose  instinctively  to  their 
feet,  and  with  loud  applause  greeted  the  venerable  white-haired 
man,  still  erect  and  stately  in  appearance.) 

The  study  of  the  records  shows  that  the  faculty  during 
these  years  included  a  number  of  men  whom  it  would  have 
been  an  honor  to  any  institution  to  have  claimed.  Of  the  first 
professors  I  have  already  spoken.  The  principalship  of  the  in- 
stitution was  held  continuously  by  Dr.  Bruce  from  1819  until 
1835.  F'rom  183  s  until  1836  Rev.  Gilbert  Morgan  served  as 
principal.  Dr.  Bruce  then  recurred  to  the  principalship,  and 
held  it  until  1843.  From  1843  to  1849  the  Rev.  Heman  Dyer, 
D,  D.,  was  the  principal. 

In  1845,  on  the  loth  day  of  April,  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
was  visited  by  a  terrible  disaster.  Almost  the  entire  business 
and  residential  portion  of  the  city  was  consumed  by  fire,  and 
among  the  buildings  destroyed  were  the  building  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  house  of  the  principal  adjoining  it.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  records,  which  had  been  kept  from  17S7  to  184.S,  pe^'" 
ished  in  the  flames.  In  consequence  the  work  of  your  historian 
has  been  made  vastly  laborious.  Steps  were  immediately  taken 
to  rebuild  upon  a  new  site  situated  upon  Duquesne  Way.  But 
in  1849,  when  the  second  building  had  scarcely  been  completed, 
it  likewise  fell  prey  to  fire,  and  thereafter,  in  pursuance  of  a 
policy  which  we  now  know  to  have  been  mistaken  and  regret- 
table, the  work  of  instruction  was  temporarily  abandoned,  and 
the  moneys  of  the  University  were  invested  and  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate. 

Among  those  who  failed  to  graduate  because  of  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  Universitv  were  a  number  of  men 
who  rank  high  in  the  annals  of  American  citizenship.  Among 
them  I  find  the  names  our  honored  fellow-townsman  Professor 
Matthew  B.  Riddle,  today  the  only  survivor  of  the  British  and 
American  Committees  for  the  Revision  of  the  Translation  of 
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the  New  Testament;  of  General  A.  C.  AlcCliirg,  in  his  time  the 
leading  pubhsher  in  Chicago ;  and  of  Washington  RoebHng, 
to  whom  fell  the  task  of  completing  the  beautiful  structure 
spanning  the  East  River  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  of 
which  his  distinguished  father  was  the  designer. 

During  the  period  from  1849  until  steps  were  taken  in 
1855  to  revive  the  work  of  the  institution,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees continued  to  hold  meetings,  and  the  Rev.  David  H.  P.iddle, 
the  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  acted  as  principal 
Hi  order  to  attend  to  any  matters  relating  to  the  body  of  alumni 
which  might  require  attention.  In  1855  a  site  at  the  corner  of 
Ross  and  Diamond  Streets  was  secured,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  erect  a  new  building,  which  still  stands  today.  Rev.  Dr. 
John  F.  McLaren,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  as  the  principal.  It  was 
in  the  dark  and  troublesome  days  of  the  panic  of  1857  that  the 
work  of  instruction  was  commenced.  A  large  body  of  students 
was  gathered.  Dr.  McLaren  continued  to  serve  for  three  years, 
and  was  then  succeeded  by  Dr.  George  Woods,  who  brought  to 
his  task  learning,  self-denying  enthusiasm,  and  the  power  to 
enlist  men.  A  new  era  by  that  time  had  begun.  The  great 
Civil  War  convulsed  the  land.  General  Rodman,  a  son-in-law 
of  Professor  John  Black,  Nicholas  Wade,  a  student  in  the  class 
of  1849,  ^^'^'^  others,  were  casting  the  cannon  at  the  Fort  Pitt 
Foundry  which  were  to  thimder  forth  the  notes  of  victory 
down  the  river  at  Vicksburg,  at  Fort  Jackson,  at  Mobile,  and 
in  the  trenches  at  Petersburg.  War  is  an  affair  of  blood  and 
steel,  and  Pittsburgh  makes  steel.  The  war  with  all  its  disas- 
ters brought  to  this  town,  as  to  other  cities  of  the  land,  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  development  of  energy.  It  marked  the 
beginning  of  an  industrial  as  well  as  social  and  political  revolu- 
tion. Pluge  fortunes  were  made,  and  the  foundations  for  other 
huger  fortunes  began  to  be  laid.  The  city  moved  forward,  and 
some  of  those  who  had  made  fortunes  began  to  think  of  the 
stewardship  which  through  the  access  of  wealth  was  laid  upon 
them.  Among  tliese  were  such  men  as  Henry  Lloyd,  William 
Frew,  and  that  princely  man,  William  Thaw. 

There  is  not  time  to  tell  you  of  all  that  was  done.  The 
period  covered  by  the  administration  of  Chancellor  Woods 
was  a  period  in  which  the  school  advanced  with  rapid  strides 
in  the  acquisition  of  material  resources.  Mr.  Thaw  came  for- 
ward with  a  proposition  to  give  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  endowment  of  the  institution,  provided  a  like 
amount  should  be  contriliutcd  bv  other    citizens.     Tlie  sum  of 
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two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  quickly  raised.  It  would  be 
interesting,  had  I  the  time,  to  call  the  roll  of  honor  of  those 
who  contributed.  Some  gave  in  large,  some  in  smaller 
amounts.  I  find  in  the  list  the  name  of  our  honored  Trustee, 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  at  that  time  a  young  man  just  entering 
upon  his  successful  business  career,  who  subscribed  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  which,  in  a  note  recently  received  from  him  he 
says  was  his  "first  considerable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
education".  It  was  at  that  time  a  generous  gift  from  him.  The 
whole  world  has  been  since  enriched  by  his  benefactions. 

In  1858  the  appearance  in  the  skies  of  Donati's  comet,  the 
glories  of  which  linger  in  the  memories  of  those  of  us  who 
were  living  then,  excited  wonder  everywhere,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  The  result  of  the  interest 
awakened  by  this  phenomenon  and  a  series  of  lectures  on  as- 
tronomy given  in  Pittsburgh  by  General  O.  M.  Mitchell  was 
the  formation  of  a  society  having  as  its  object  the  creation  of 
an  observatory,  to  be  known  as  "The  Allegheny  Observatory". 
1l  1865,  by  an  act  of  legislature  all  the  property  of  the  Observ- 
atory was  transferred  to  the  University.  Of  the  achievements 
of  Professor  Samuel  P.  Langley,  who  presently  became  the 
Director,  and  of  his  brilliant  successors,  there  is  not  time  to 
speak.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  addition  to  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries made  by  Langley  in  the  domain  of  solar  physics,  and 
his  remarkable  inventions  for  measuring  stellar  heat,  he  began 
here  the  experiments  in  aerodynamics,  which,  continued  by 
him  at  a  later  date,  after  he  had  become  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  have  made  it  possible  to  navigate  the 
air  by  machines  heavier  than  air.  Mr.  William  Thaw  gave  the 
money  for  the  work.  Only  last  year  a  Pittsburgh  boy  flew 
across  the  continent  in  a  machine  embodying  the  principles  of 
flight  ascertained  by  our  former  honored  colleague. 

During  the  term  of  office  of  Dr.  Woods  various  legislative 
enactments  were  passed  in  regard  to  the  University.  Among 
others  the  title  of  the  presiding  officer  was  changed  from  that 
of  "Principal"  to  that  of  "Chancellor". 

In  1 88 1  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  McCracken  came  to  the 
Chancellorship,  Prof.  Milton  B.  Goff  having  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 1880  until  the  accession  of  Dr.  McCracken,  served  as 
acting  Chancellor.  During  the  administration  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Cracken the  property  belonging  to  the  University  was  pur- 
chased by  the  County  of  Allegheny  to  serve  temporarily  as  a 
court-house  while  the  new  court-house,  which  replaced  the  for- 
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mer  buildinf^  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  was  being  erect- 
ed. The  work  of  instruction  was  continued  in  quarters  rented 
from  the  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Associated  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminaries  in  Allegheny.  Dr.  Mc- 
Cracken  in  1884  resigned  in  order  to  become  the  Chancellor  of 
the  New  York  University.  He  was  succeeded  by  Chancellor 
Milton  B.  Goff,  during  whose  administration  new  buildings  for 
the  College  and  the  Engineering  School  were  erected  upon  the 
land  belonging  to  the  Allegheny  Observatory. 

The  buildings  were  not  yet  completed  and  the  grounds 
were  still  in  an  unfinished  condition  when  Dr.  Goff  unfor- 
tunately died  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  and  the  present 
speaker  in  1891  succeeded  to  the  Chancellorship. 

While  the  University  up  to  the  time  of  which  I  speak  had 
the  name  which  it  bore,  efforts  to  make  it  a  University  in  fact 
ar.  well  as  in  name  had  not  been  persistently  carried  out.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  last  century  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  establish  a  school  of  law,  and  the  Hon.  Wal- 
ter H.  Lowrie,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  with  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession,  gave  instruction  to  students  in  law, 
a  number  of  whom  were  graduated;  but  the  destruction  of  the 
University  in  1849,  ^s  I  have  narrated,  brought  this  commend- 
able beginning  to  an  untimel}''  end.  Subsequently,  during  the 
chancellorship  of  Dr.  Woods  and  of  Dr.  MacCracken,  efforts 
to  create  a  school  of  law  had  been  made,  but  without  success. 
The  time,  however,  appeared  to  be.  ripe  to  establish  a  law 
school,  and,  thanks  to  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  Hon.  John  D. 
Shafer  and  his  associates,  to  whom  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given,  the  Law  School  of  the  University  arose,  and  is  recog- 
nized today  as  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

During  the  administration  of  Chancellor  Goff  it  had  been 
resolved  to  lay  emphasis  upon  engineering  courses,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Dean  Carhart  the  Engineering  School  of  the 
University  had  been  begun,  courses  in  civil  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering being  provided.  To  these  was  added  a  course  in  elec- 
trical engineering,  and  when  the  time  came  to  choose  a  Profes- 
sor I  went  to  my  good  friend,  Mi'.  George  Westinghouse,  for 
advice.  He  recommended  a  young  man  who  was  then  teaching 
in  Purdue  Universitv.  and  whose  name  was  Reginald  A.  Fes- 
senden.  We  elected  him.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
discoveries  made  by  this  very  capable   man   in    the  fall  of  the 
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year  1899,  while  connected  with  the.  University,  have  resulted 
in  such  improvements  in  the  methods  of  flashing  wireless  mes- 
sages that  Marconi  has  abandoned  his  own  original  methods 
in  part  and  is  now  employing  apparatus  designed  according  to 
the  principles  enunciated  by  Fessenden.     (Applause.) 

In  1895  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  was 
absorbed  by  the  University,  becoming  its  Medical  Department. 
The  Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmacy  became  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity shortly  afterwards.  A  school  of  Dental  Surgery  was 
founded.  The  School  of  Mining  Engineering  was  established 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1897.  Postgraduate  courses  in 
various  branches  were  established.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  our  honored  friend  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear,  inspired  by  our 
dear  departed  friend.  Prof.  James  E.  Keeler,  the  successor  of 
Samuel  P.  Langley,  the  task  of  rehabilitating  the  Observatory 
on  a  new  and  better  site  was  undertaken,  and  thanks  to  the 
generous  assistance  of  the  citizens  of  this  city,  that  institution 
today  is  in  a  position  to  command  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  world  as  never  before. 

After  having  held  the  Chancellorship  for  ten  years  the 
present  speaker  resigned  his  position,  and  Dr.  Brashear  tem- 
porarily filled  the  vacancy  from  1901  until  the  accession  of  the 
present  Chancellor,  Dr.  Samuel  Black  McCormick.  Gentlemen, 
it  gives  me  profound  pleasure  on  this  occasion  to  testify,  as  one 
who  understands  the  cares  and  difficulties  of  the  office  filled  by 
the  honored  Chancellor  of  the  University  as  few  others  can 
understand  them,  to  the  tireless  energy,  to  the  wise  prudence, 
and  to  the  splendid  achievements  which  have  marked  thus  far 
the  brilliant  administration  of  my  successor.  In  1908  the  name 
of  the  University  was  changed  from  that  of  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  to  that  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. (I  voted  against  the  change.)  But  in  spite  of  this 
change  of  name  the  institution  stands  today,  as  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  intended  that  it  should  stand,  as  the  exponent 
of  University  principles  and  methods  in  the  western  half  of 
the  Commonwealth,  ministerinfr  to  the  needs  of  the  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  people  living  within  reach  of  this  busy 
metropolis  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  the  most  populous 
center  on  the  continent  with  the  exception  of  the  district  about 
New  York. 

During  the  administration  of  Chancellor  McCormick 
great  things  have  been  done.  A  new  campus  has  been  acquired. 
On  this  a  number  of  fine  buildings  have  already  been   erected. 
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One  of  these  is  a  splendid  gift  from  one  of  our  famous  football 
players,  who  matriculated  in  my  day.  ("Three  cheers  for  Joe 
Trees !"  were  given  with  a  will  by  the  students.)  The  College, 
the  old  central  institution,  has  taken  on  new  life,  and  though 
wt  are  surrounded  by  the  roar  of  machinery  we  are  determined 
that  the  amenities  of  literature  and  the  graces  of  good  style 
shall  not  fail  to  be  cultivated,  and  that  our  students  shall  at 
least  learn  to  spell  and  write  the  English  language  correctly. 
New  departments  and  new  courses  of  study  have  been  or- 
ganized. The  number  of  students  has  vastly  increased.  When 
I  became  the  Chancellor  in  1891  there  were  seventy-five  stu- 
dents. When  I  resigned  the  Chancellorship  there  w^ere  over 
eight  hundred.  Today  there  are  over  two  thousand.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  latter  under  the  leadership  of  our  good  Mayor,  have  come 
forward  to  aid  the  institution.  The  people  of  the  western  half 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  beginning  to  understand  that  this 
school  is  their  school,  that  it  is  the  capstone  of  the  great  edu- 
cational system,  which,  beginning  w^ith  the  elementary  school 
on  some  broad  avenue  of  the  city,  or  in  some  humble  frame 
building  among  the  mountains,  is  the  open  door  of  learning, 
entering  which  the  son  of  the  poorest  man  may  press  his  way 
onward  and  upward  until  he  obtains  through  the  University 
the  right  to  exercise  the  highest  callings  which  are  open  to  men 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  to  press  the  history  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  into  an  address  of  forty  minutes  is  a  trying 
task.  At  best  what  I  have  given  you  is  a  hasty  sketch.  My 
time  is  nearly  up.  But  before  taking  my  seat  let  me  say  that 
the  most  vital  things  in  the  world  today  are  its  institutions  of 
learning.  The  Universities  of  Bologna,  Oxford.  Cambridge, 
Paris  in  the  old  world  have  weathered  the  political  storms  and 
the  revolutions  of  centuries.  Many  of  the  institutions  repre- 
sented here  today  have  lived  under  the  British  crown,  under 
the  early  confederacy  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  under  the 
Republic.  They  will  continue  to  live  and  grow  and  prosper. 
Why?  Because  they  are  the  servants  of  the  souls  of  men.  You 
cannot  kill  this  institution  here  in  our  midst,  which  has  weath- 
ered the  gales  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  It  will 
grow,  it  must  grow.  It  is  rooted  deep  in  the  affections  of  the 
men  and  the  women  of  this  Commonwealth.  To  give  to  it  gifts 
which  will  enable  it  to  perform  its  work  to  the  greater  welfare 
of  mankind  should  be  esteemed  one  of  the  highest   duties  and 
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greatest  pleasures  of  those  who  are  the  stewards  of  wealth, 
and  I  trust  the  day  is  coming  when  all  men  in  our  midst  will 
realize  that  to  have  lived  and  prospered,  and  then  to  have  died 
without  having  done  something  to  promote  the  well  being  of 
this,  the  oldest  institution  of  learning  on  the  continent  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  will  be  to  have  died  disgraced. 

Chancellor  McCormick : 

I  had  hoped  that  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Dyer,  head  of  the 
University  from  1843  ^o  1849,  would  be  with  us  today,  but 
she  is  in  Europe.  Dr.  Riddle,  whose  father  acted  as  head 
of  the  University  from  1849  to  1855,  is  with  us 
and  was  introduced  this  afternoon.  Judge  Hancock,  present 
today,  was  a  professor  in  1859.  The  son  of  Dr.  Woods,  Chan- 
cellor from  1858  to  1880,  will  be  present  at  the  exercises  this 
evening.  I  received  the  following  note  from  Chancellor  Mac- 
Cracken,  who  expected  to  represent  New  York  University. 


University  Heights,  Feb.  26. 
Dear  Chancellor  McCormick : 

Thanks  for  your  kind  notes.  Because  of  the  assured  abun- 
dant hospitality  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  I  especially 
fear  to  journey  to  the  125th  Anniversary,  when  not  in  good 
traveling  plight.  I  have  been  still  hoping  to  feel  equal  to  the 
undertaking,  but  the  unfavorable  weather  prospects  discour- 
age me  today. 

I  asked  my  alternate,  Professor  Hering,  to  take  my  place, 
but  he  reports  that  he  cannot  do  so. 

I  shall  refer  to  our  Corporation  which  meets  today  the 
question  of  securing  a  representative  at  the  Commemoration. 

Not  a  little  of  my  heart  will  be  with  you  and  with  the  Uni- 
versity which  I  was  serving  this  time  thirty  years  ago,  in  its 
ancient  home  opposite  the  old  Court  House.  May  the  great 
expanse  of  its  material  form  be  a  symbol  of  the  growth  of  its 
power  for  intellectual,  social  and  spiritual  good. 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)  Henry  Mitchell   MacCracken» 

I  am  glad  to  communicate  this  message  to  the  audience 
this  afternoon.  We  have  now  four  addresses,  representing 
Eastern  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  further  east  and  the 
great  west.  The  first  of  these  will  be  made  by  the 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     As  Dr.  Holland 
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has  said,  when  the  University  was  called  the  Western  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  it  was  with  the  thought  of  having  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  a  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
western  one,  modeled  after  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  East.  It  was  the  wise  and  generous  provision  of  the 
charter  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  which  made  that  of 
the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  broad,  generous 
charter  under  which  we  operate  today.  I  take  very  great  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  to  this  audience  Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  Provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith : 

Mr. Chancellor,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, colleagues 

of  the  faculty,  students,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 

On  this  red  letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  may  we  not  occupy  a  few  mo- 
ments in  tracing  the  development  of  higher  education  in  the 
Commonwealth  in  which  many  of  us  were  born,  in  which  we 
were  educated  and  in  which  we  live  ?  The  record,  I  fancy,  will 
prove  most  satisfactory  to  all  interested  in  education. 

The  first  attempts  at  collegiate  training  naturally  were 
made  east  of  the  mountains,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  growing  spirit  in  these  movements  was  the  diplomat,  phil- 
osopher and-  sage,  Franklin.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago  his  thought  took  root  and  blossomed 
forth  into  the  present  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1783.  upon  the  initiative  and  under  the  directing  mind 
of  that  great  scientist,  philosopher,  statesman  and 
teacher  who  uttered  those  memorable  words,  "I  have 
been  taunted  and  accused  of  being  an  aristocrat  and  a 
democrat,  but  I  am  neither.  I  am  a  Christocrat",  Dickinson 
College  began  its  splendid  career  and  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Rush  adds  itself  to  those  enshrined  not  only  in  the  hearts  of 
Dickinson  graduates  but  in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  education. 

Again  in  1787  at  Lancaster,  in  the  presence  of  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Franklin,  what  was  to  be  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege threw  open  its  doors  to  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  gathered  a  small  but  learned  faculty,  so  learned,  we  are 
told,  that  two  of  its  members,  speaking  different  languages  and 
understanding  each  other  with  difficulty,  agreed  that  their  con- 
ferences and  their  discussions  should  be  carried  on  in  the  Latin 
language.  Today  you  would  probably  find  few  institutions  in 
the  United  States,    even  in  the    greatest    educational    centers, 
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where  ordinary  topics  would  or  could  be  discussed  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Alleghenies  in  1787,  if  we  are 
correctly  informed,  not  only  the  university  in  whose  honor  we 
are  here  assembled,  but  also  Washington  and  Jefferson,  had 
their  beginning,  nurtured  by  clusters  of  qualified  and  learned 
niasters  whose  superiors  probably  could  not  be  found  in  any  of 
the  greater  universities.  These  five  institutions,  established  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  three  in  the  east  and 
two  in  the  west,  exerted  a  profound  influence  not  only  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth  but  upon  others  drawn  from 
sister  commonwealths,  for  they  were  known  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  our  state.  Indeed  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  can 
justly  claim  that  medical  education  in  the  United  States,  which 
has  grown  to  every  part  of  our  country  and  even  to  foreign 
countries,  had  its  birth  within  the  borders  that  separate  us 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio. 

A  further  claim  on  the  part  of  our  state  may  be  made  for 
legal  education  in  conjunction  with  collegiate  discipline. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  discover 
growing  up  here  and  there  in  the  eastern  section  and  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  state  a  goodly  group  of  colleges,  such 
as  Allegheny,  bearing  the  imprint  of  Harvard,  Haverford, 
small  in  number  but  powerful  in  its  effect  upon  character  and 
education,  Lafayette  with  its  corps  of  brilliant  and  eminent 
teachers  of  literature,  science  and  philosophy,  Pennsylvania 
College  at  Gettysburg,  devoted  to  the  humanities,  Bucknell, 
with  rigid  adherence  to  early  Christian  methods  of 
thought  and  discipline,  and  Swarthmore,  and  later  others 
which  were  moved  to  throw  wide  their  portals  to 
our  sisters,  whose  collegiate  education  has  found  its 
climax  in  colleges  such  as  Wilson  and  Bryn  Mawr. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  a  pioneer  in  agricultural 
training,  under  the  guidance  of  its  wise  first  president,  laid 
broad  its  foundations  of  usefulness  to  the  sons  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. And  Lehigh,  founded  to  foster  technical  educa- 
tion, has  proved  true  to  the  ideals  of  its  great  benefactor.  And 
here  and  there  throughout  the  Commonwealth  in  conjunction 
with  the  humanities  and  vv^ith  training  along  commercial  lines, 
we  observe  the  applied  sciences  being  pursued  with  preeminent 
success.    Colleges  east  and  west  whose   names  have  not  been 
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mentioned  are  by  no  means  forgotten,  for  in  each  and  every- 
one of  them  were  developed  features  which  in  turn  made  their 
students  and  graduates  marked  men  wherever  they  cast  their 
lot. 

Another  fact  of  which  Pennsylvanians  may  justly  be 
proud,  especially  those  engaged  in  education,  no  matter  what 
its  particular  character,  is  that  the  old  fashioned  four  years 
curriculum  under  which  most  of  us  were  developed  and  from 
which  we  have  gone  forth  into  the  world  either  to  continue  the 
work  or  to  enter  some  special  domain  of  more  intense  work, 
had  its  birth  in  a  college  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Harvard 
may  pride  herself  upon  her  Cambridge  parentage,  and  others 
upon  their  Oxford  kinship,  but  the  fact  remains  that  every  col- 
lege in  this  broad  land  consciously  or  unconsciously  has  been 
following  a  curriculum  that  had  its  inception  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  halls  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  our  state 
have  gone  forth  men  who  have  affixed  their  signature  to  that 
immortal  document  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  men  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  to  establish  this  republic,  men  who  have 
been  our  country's  representatives  at  foreign  courts,  men  who 
have  filled  the  chambers  of  our  national  Congress,  men  who 
have  even  reached  the  Presidential  chair  of  the  United  States, 
men  who  have  sat  upon  the  supreme  bench  of  the  United 
States,  men  who  have  stood  preeminent  in  thfe  medical  world, 
men  who  in  science  and  literature,  philosophy  and  history, 
have  contributed  works  of  lasting  value.  The  ice-bound  re- 
gions of  the  far  north  have  known  them ;  the  jungles  and  wil- 
dernesses of  the  Dark  Continent  have  felt  their  presence ;  they 
have  traveled  the  great  deserts  and  they  have  scaled  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  the  far  east.  Indeed,  there  is  no  portion  of 
this  continent  or  globe  to  which  they  have  not  gone.  In  the 
great  field  of  theology  they  have  stood  in  the  forefront.  Thou- 
sands of  them,  laying  aside  dogma,  have  given  themselves  to 
the  service  of  their  fellow  men  and  to  the  spread  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  They  remind  us  particularly  this 
afternoon  of  the  duty,  the  obligation  we  owe  to  our  fore- 
fathers. 

Upon  us  rests  the  duty  of  training  the  young  men  and 
the  young  women  of  this  state,  and  we  should  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  it  is  for  us  not  only  to  instil  into  their 
minds  knowledge  but  to  develop  in  them  that  which  is  of  far 
more  value,  that  snl>tle  tlu'iv--  called  character. 
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And  in  closing,  with  the  hearty  greetings  from  sister  in- 
stitutions in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  to  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  with  their  sincere  wishes  for  her  future  pros- 
perity and  abundant  success,  may  we  not  here  covenant  anew 
tc  see  to  it  that  there  burns  more  brightly  in  our  halls  and  upon 
our  campuses  the  spirit  of  that  best  of  Masters,  Christ,  in  fol- 
lowing whom  none  can  err. 

Chancellor  McCormick : 

Western  Pennsylvania  will  be  represented  by  James 
David  Moffat,  President  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  oldest  Colleges,  Washington  Academy  hav- 
ing been  incorporated  only  a  few  months  after  the  Pitts- 
burgh Academy. 

Dr.  James  D.  Moffat : 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  feel  somewhat  at  home  in  this  position  because  of  my 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Chancellor  McCormick 
and  my  still  longer  acquaintance  with  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh; because  the  history  of  our  two  institutions  has  run  in 
parallel  lines  and  because  there  have  been  some  very  remarkable 
correspondences  in  this  history.  I  have  known  Chancellor  Mc- 
Cormick for  a  very  good  fraction  of  a  century.  I  have  talked 
to  him  sometimes  in  a  brotherly  way,  sometimes  even  in  a  fath- 
erly way,  and  I  did  not  stand  in  awe  of  him  as  the  Chancellor 
of  a  University  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old.  As  one 
friend  to  another,  I  can  say.  Chancellor,  I  congratulate  you  on 
this  occasion,  the  greatest  day  in  the  history  of  of  the  Univer- 
sity. I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Chancellor  McCormick,  but 
I  do  have  a  fear  of  his  tendency  to  go  so  fast.  I  am  always 
afraid  that  he  is  going  ahead  of  me  and  leaving  me  behind.  We 
graduated  at  the  same  college.  There  for  once  I  was  ahead  of 
him,  but  that  was  through  no  fault  of  his.  It  was  due  to  the 
accident  of  birth.  We  began  teaching  in  the  same  college  at 
about  the  same  time,  but  he  managed  to  get  a  few  months 
ahead  of  me,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  catch  up.  Indeed  I 
have  feared  that  he  has  increased  that  temporal  distance.  He 
seems  to  have  the  power  of  taking  two  steps  while  I  take  one. 
When  we  were  together  we  were  firmly  convinced  that  our 
Alma  Mater  was  the  earliest  institution  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  But  since  he  has  become  Chancellor  of  this  Uni- 
versity he  has  actually  carried  his  University    forward  and  is 
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six  months  ahead  of  us.  I  hardly  know  how  to  account  for  it. 
If  he  had  been  Hvino^  125  years  ago  it  would  be  very  clear.  But 
there  is  no  doubting  it.  This  University  was  chartered  in  Feb- 
ruary 1787,  and  Washington  Academy  was  chartered  in  1787, 
but  in  September.  There  you  are.  And  there  we  must  abide. 
I  can  find  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  men,  many  of 
them  indeed,  who  were  most  active  in  the  work  of  education  fn 
Washington  County,  who  had  already  been  teaching  a  classi- 
cal course  for  six  or  seven  years,  came  over  here  to  little  Pitts- 
burgh and  joined  with  all  the  men  they  could  join  with  in  this 
growing  town  to  secure  a  charter  for  the  Pittsburgh  Academy. 
They  were  practicing  the  Christian  principle  of  looking  first  of 
all  on  the  things  of  another.  They  were  not  much  concerned 
about  their  own  educational  prospects.  They  were  evidently 
anxious  to  have  established  here  once  for  all  and  upon  legal 
grounds  an  institution  that  would  meet  the  demands  of  this 
I)iace  which  was  destined,  predestined,  to  grow.  I  have  there- 
fore to  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  we  have  a  com- 
mon ancestry.  And  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  speak  of  my  own 
institution  as  the  mother  of  this  institution  I  may  at  least  call 
her  a  sister.  Which  is  the  older  sister  is  a  matter  of  small  im- 
port. It  is  certain  that  this  city  sister  put  on  long  clothes  of  a 
legal  organization  earlier  than  the  country  sister,  and  the  coun- 
try sister  has  been  striving  ever  since  to  keep  up  with  her  city 
sister. 

But  is  it  not  worth  noting  that  there  was  no  rivalry  in 
that  early  day;  there  was  no  thought  of  priority  at  that  time. 
Those  men  were  so  concerned  to  establish  higher  education 
that  they  seem  to  have  destroyed  all  evidences  that  w^ould  en- 
able us  to  say  the  date  of  the  origin  of  those  schools.  ]\Iay  I 
stop  a  moment  to  say  that  there  were  not  three  schools  estab- 
lished at  that  time  at  that  early  day  in  Washington  Countv. 
There  was  one  classical  school  founded,  but  it  had  one  teacher 
at  one  time  in  the  Rev.  John  MacMillan,  it  had  another  teacher 
at  another  time  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Dodd,  it 
had  another  teacher  at  another  time  in  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith. 
Each  one  of  these  original  pastors  built  a  little  cabin  in  which 
to  educate  his  students,  but  the  students  were  the  same  in  each 
of  these  academies  or  classical  schools.  Tt  was  so  far  a  classi-. 
cal  school  that  not  only  did  they  teach  Latin  and  Greek  and  the 
higher  malhcmatics.  but  they  became  peripatetic,  and  out  of 
this  i)eripaU'lir  nii)\cnicn(  dh  the  part  of  those  carl\-  ])i(^neer 
cducatiM's  grew  Washington  and  Jcitorson  College  in  due  time 
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and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  a  Httle  earlier  time.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  I  can  honestly  say  there  has  been  no 
genuine  rivalry  between  the  two  institutions.  Oh,  a  little,  per- 
haps :  in  the  melancholy  days  of  November  we  have  met  upon 
the  field  of  contest;  w^e  have  whipped  each  other  at  different 
times  and  without  much  regard  to  rotation.  But  that  passes 
quickly.  We  have  done  our  work  and  we  have  furnished 
to  the  University  such  assistance  as  was  in  our  power, 
and  they  in  turn  have  furnished  assistance  to  us.  We 
gave  them  Mountain  for  their  first  effective  principal; 
we  gave  them  Chancellor  McCormick,  last  but  not  least, 
their  present  efficient  Chancellor. 

Now  there  is  still  another  reason.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
correspondence  between  our  respective  institutions.  We  have 
been  sisters  in  adversity;  we  have  been  sisters  in  poverty  and 
neglect.  We  are  striving  now  with  hope  to  become  sisters  in 
prosperity.  And  we  are  not  struggling  against  each  other  but 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  that  there  may  be  a  change  in  the  good 
fortunes  of  these  institutions.  It  is  strange  that  there  is  not 
today  a  greater  university  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  than  you 
now  behold.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  institutions  have  been 
painful  illustrations  of  the  principle  that  to  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given  and  he  shall  have  abundance,  but  from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.  Our  fore- 
fathers did  their  very  best  for  these  institutions,  for  they 
wrought  in  their  poverty  in  the  days  when  they  were  pioneers. 
Their  successors  did  not  improve  upon  their  methods.  And 
when  this  city  grew  more  powerful  and  more  wealthy  its  men 
of  wealth  became  absorbed  with  the  great  things  of  industry, 
and  when  they  looked  at  an  educational  institution  for  w^hich 
little  or  nothing  had  as  yet  been  done,  they  turned  away.  They 
even  sent  their  money  across  the  mountains  to  those  institu- 
tions that  had  already  received.  East  of  us  and  west  of  us  edu- 
cational institutions  have  sprung  up  with  great  rapidity,  and 
marvelous  wealth  has  been  poured  into  the  treasuries  of  those 
institutions  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  us.  We  have  been 
left  here  to  struggle  along  through  the  eighteenth  century  and 
through  the  nineteenth  century  into  the  very  beginning  of  this 
twentieth  century,  without  experiencing  the  very  beginnings  of 
our  golden  age. 

Now  what  you  need  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  Pittsburgh 
is  a  recognition  of  what  has  already  taken  place  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Chancellor  McCormick.     You  see  that  he  has 
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selected  a  site  for  a  great  University,  a  site  that  can  not  be  ex- 
celled within  the  bounds  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  You  see 
that  he  has  outlined  a  plan  for  a  University  that  will  be  com- 
parable on  its  completion  with  that  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
great  universities  of  the  world.  You  see  one  or  two  of  the 
buildings  already  raising  their  roofs  to  the  sky  to  indicate  what 
is  yet  within  your  reach.  What  Pittsburgh  needs  is  nothing 
but  an  exercise  of  a  chastened  imagination.  It  seems  impossi- 
ble that  the  great  wealthy  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  can  ride  along 
Fifth  Avenue  and  glance  upward  without  feeling  that  there  is 
a  vast  power  which  thev  have  never  heard  heretofore.  It  is 
possible,  it  is  within  your  reach,  to  have  a  university  in  this 
city  of  which  every  Pittsburgher  may  be  proud.  It  is  not  so 
yet.  Why  should  it  not  be  ?  Don't  you  bother  about  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College  or  Allegheny  College  or  W'est- 
inster  College  or  Grove  City,  any  of  those  others  here  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  What  w'e  all  want  is  a  first  class  university 
\v  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  It  will  be  a  hundred  fold  easier  for 
us  to  obtain  first  class  college  ec|uipment  and  college  endow- 
ment. It  will  be  easier  and  it  will  not  stop  here.  This  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  center  of  the  whole  of  this  western  region  of 
P^ennsylvania,  as  it  is  the  center  of  the  world's  iron  trade  today. 
Let  us  wake  up,  put  on  our  courage,  contribute  our  means,  put 
our  shoulders  together,  put  away  wretched  rivalry  and  work 
together,  and'  it  w'ill  not  be  many  years  until  we  shall  come 
back  here  and  rejoice  in  the  fulfilment  of  Chancellor  McCor- 
mick's  dream. 

Chancellor  McCormick  : 

Dr.  Moffat  graduated  in  1869,  eleven  years  before 
I  did.  I  will  never  again  be  as  young  as  Dr.  Moffat 
is  today,  and  I  will  never  catch  up  to  him  in  any  of 
the  things  in  which  he  is  distinguished.  And  I  w^ant  to  thank 
him  for  that  splendid  address  this  afternoon,  every  word  of 
which  is  true.  Every  dollar  given  to  any  institution  benefits 
sc  far  forth  every  other  institution.  The  nearer  at  hand  the 
greater  the  benefit ;  but  all  over  the  land  every  dollar  benefits 
every  one. 

The  East  will  be  represented  by  a  great-great-grand- 
soTi  of  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Rev.  James  Finley.  a  brother  of  one  of  the 
early  presidents  of  Princeton  University.  Dr.  Finley, 
President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  needs 
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no  introduction  to  Pittsburgh  or  to  any  other  educational 
audience  in  the  land. 

Dr.  John  Huston  Finley  : 

Mr.  Chancellor  and  Gentlemen : 

And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  In  my  home 
in  the  state  of  New  York  I  am  better  known — on  some  occa- 
sions— and  more  favorably  known  as  the  father  of  my  seven 
year  old  boy  than  I  am  in  my  own  person.  And  now  I  have  the 
distinction  here  today  of  being  the  great-great  (I  like  to  use 
those  words)  great-great  grandson  of  my  great-great-grand- 
father. The  only  great  that  can  be  associated  with  my  name, 
that  has  ever  been  associated  with  my  name,  is  a  genealogical 
greatness. 

I  discovered  on  reaching  here  today  after  a  very  uncom- 
fortable night  in  trying  to  get  away  from  the  east,  that  I  am  to 
represent  the  East.  I  am  glad  that  I  do  not  have  the  full  re- 
sponsibility. Provost  Smith  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  taken  a  large  part  of  it,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  east  is 
the  eastern  half  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Chancellor  Mc- 
Cormick  did  refer  to  the  farther  east.  I  suppose  he  meant  that 
part  of  the  east  which  lies  between  the  Raritan  and  the  Con- 
necticut. Of  course  I  should  not  assume  under  any  circum- 
stances to  represent  the  farthest  east,  that  part  of  the  east 
which  lies  in  and  about  Boston.  And  I  am  quite  willing,  ex- 
cept to  meet  the  functions  of  the  program,  to  have  the  entire 
east  represented  by  Provost  Smith.  He  is  the  sort  of  man 
whom  I  should  like  to  have  represent  me.  And  I  am  sure  that 
if  we  had — of  course  in  that  very  conservative  part  of  the 
country  we  do  not  have  the  initiative  and  the  referendum;  you 
noticed  Provost  Smith  had  some  difficulty  in  pronouncing  that 
initiative — if  we  had,  of  course  I  should  not  have  been  selected 
to  represent  the  East.  I  am  very  proud  of  this  distinction,  but 
it  has  come  by  appointment.  Chancellor  McCormick  had  to  get 
somebody  and  so  he  took  the  oldest  man  he  could  find  outside 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  am — I  need  not  perhaps  dwell  too  forcibly 
on  this  point — I  am  about  the  oldest  living  college  president. 
At  the  inauguration  of  President  Lowell,  as  I  was  saying  the 
other  night  to  President  Hibben,  after  the  ceremonies  were 
over  some  very  kind  hearted  lady  came  up  and  said,  "Mr.  Fin- 
ley,  I  applauded  you  when  you  went  up  to  present  your  con- 
gratulation". There  was  not  very  much  applause  coming  from 
the  audience,  and  out  of  her  big  sympathy  she  said,  'T  thought 
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this  big  college  president  should  have  some  appreciation".  I 
thanked  her  for  the  charity  of  her  thought  and  told  her  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  was  one  of  the  oldest  living  college  presi- 
dents. And  so  I  am  here  in  that  capacity.  Of  course  Dr. 
Sharj)less  is  older,  but  he  belongs  to  the  persuasion  that  permits 
him  not  to  speak  in  public  unless  the  spirit  moves  him.  And 
Dr.  ]\Iofifat  of  course  is  older,  though  you  will  not  beheve  it. 
I  have  seen  most  of  these  college  presidents  come.  I  have 
seen  many  of  them  go.  And  I  have  seen  others  both  come  and 
go.  And  I  have  remained  standing.  I  am,  as  I  was  saying 
the  other  night,  like  one  of  Priam's  chiefs  upon  the  walls  of 
Troy,  wise  through  time  and  tranquil  within.  I  have  grown 
garrulous,  you  see,  through  age.  Yet  I  am  not  like  one  of  those 
chiefs;  I  am  not  like  a  bloodless  grasshopper.  You  remember 
the  quotation.  And  perhaps  you  remember  all  your  Iliad  and 
can  identify  the  chapter.  I  am  not  like  a  bloodless  grasshopper, 
indifferent  to  the  charms  of  these  college  presidents,  whom  I 
would  compare  with  Achilles  about  whom  all  these  conflicts 
have  been  waged  for  many,  many  years. 

I  have  seen  most  of  these  universities  to  which  Chancellor 
Kirkland  referred  this  morning  in  that  very  admirable  address. 
I  think  in  my  first  experience  as  a  college  president,  twenty 
years  ago,  I  made  a  remark  on  Mr.  Carnegie's  definition  of  a 
college.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  he  was  accurately  re- 
ported or  not,  but  this  is  the  definition  that  came  to  me.  "A  col- 
lege is  a  monastery  mitigated  by  foot  ball."  And  now  the  col- 
lege of  today  looks  out  upon  every  interest  in  life.  And  I  was 
reminded  as  the  Chancellor  was  speaking  of  these  units  that  we 
might  say  a  college  is  an  institution  into  which  one  could  not 
get  without  a  certain  number  of  the  Carnegie  units  and  out 
of  which  professors  could  not  get  without  a  pension.  This  is 
a  new  definition  of  a  college. 

In  speaking  of  Carnegie  units  I  said  to  Mr.  Carnegie  the 
other  niglit  that  I  thought  that  the  arithmetic  of  the  future 
would  include  a  new  table  of  units,  a  Carnegie  table.  Forty- 
five  minutes  make  an  hour.  Five  hours  make  a  week.  Thirty- 
two  weeks,  I  think  it  is,  make  a  unit  and  sixty  units  make  a 
degree.  But  as  you  university  presidents  of  the  west  and  you 
in  the  east  are  beginning  to  interpret  the  term,  while  sixty 
units  make  a  degree,  ninety  units  make  two  degrees.  You  will 
understand  the  import  of  that  remark.    I  need  not  go  further. 

I  have  seen  these  changes.  I  have  seen  the  modern  uni- 
versitv  trrow  from  its  birth.     T  have  witnessed  this    metamor- 
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phosis  of  the  American  college.  I  have  witnessed  the  initiative 
and  the  referendum  arise.  I  have  seen  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  the  face  of  the  convention  of  teacher  and  parent.  And 
I  have  seen  the  melancholy  way  of  electives  dissipated  into 
troops  of  stars.  Dissipate  all  these,  the  solution  of  all  these 
various  problems,  and  now  I  am  confronted  with  the  new  and 
greatest  problem,  the  relation  between  culture  and  vocation. 
But  I  was  reminded  a  few  days  ago  in  reading  a  work  of 
science — I  am  not  sure  whether  Dr.  Holland  will  certify  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement, — but  I  was  reading  a  book  which 
told  me  that  this  problem  faced  the  plants  long  before  man 
came  upon  the  earth,  or  at  any  rate  long  before  man  became  in- 
terested in  education.  I  will  not  mention  the  name  of  the  plant 
so  I  will  not  be  subject  to  criticism,  but  two  varieties  of  a  cer- 
tain plant  that  grew  in  the  field  long  before  the  days  of  Langley 
v/ith  his  flying  machine.  This  little  plant  had  developed  a  spir- 
al aeroplane  by  means  of  which  it  could  send  forth  its  seeds 
beyond  the  ancestral  shadows.  I  think  the  scientific  name  is 
anemophilis.  But  in  the  course  of  time  this  plant  became  stunt- 
ed for  some  reason,  its  curriculum  became  shorter,  and  so  this 
little  spiral  aeroplane  could  hardly  get  started  before  it  came 
tumbling  down  within  the  shadow  of  the  parent  and  so  had  no 
chance  in  life. 

What  happened?  According  to  this  authority,  the  plant 
or  some  of  its  progeny  became  pragmatists,  they  became  areo- 
pagists ;  that  is,  it  grew  hooks  on  the  edges  of  its  sp'irals  so  that 
they  might  attach  themselves  to  any  opportunity  that  might 
pass,  as  the  wool  of  a  sheep  or  the  trousers  of  a  man,  if  men 
wore  trousers  at  that  time ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  variety 
that  had  hooks  upon  its  wings  multiplied  so  that  all  the  fields 
were  filled  with  the  yellow  of  its  flowers,  wheras  the  old  variety 
did  not  multiply. 

We  say  that  that  was  a  very  clever  thing  on  the  part  of  the 
plant.  We  applaud  its  accommodation  to  environment.  And 
yet  I  have  been  thinking,  since  reading  that  story, 
that  there  are  fields  in  which  the  bodies  of  men  and 
beasts  do  not  walk ;  there  are  fields  in  which  only  the  souls  of 
men  stir,  as  the  winds  in  the  fields.  So  it  becomes  necessary,  i 
think,  that  we  should  nourish  the  old  variety,  that  it  may  grow 
to  its  former  height,  that  it  may  equip  seeds  that  will  scattf^r 
and  grow  into  full  development.  That  the  potentiality  of 
which  President  Hibben  was  speaking  the  other  day  should  be 
put  not  into  hooks  but  into  wings,  not  into  body  but  into  spirit 
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I  represent  this  afternoon  both  varieties  of  this  plant. 
\vhich  I  think  in  the  Far  West  is  called  alfalfa.  I  will  not 
name  the  name  here.  I  represent  both  varieties,  but  the  insti- 
tution that  is  interested  in  the  development  and  the  application 
of  human  science  is  the  institution  that  is  interested  in  divine 
power.  And  I  bring  to  you,  ]\Ir.  Chancellor,  the  greetings  of 
those  institutions,  so  far  as  I  am  competent  to  do  so.  I  bring 
them  to  you  here  where  the  material  ideals  have  been  the  great- 
est, in  the  hope  that  the  spiritual  fruitage,  as  Provost  Smith 
has  said,  may  be  the  greatest.  And  may  I  put  this  hope  into 
the  language  of  an  experience  which  I  had  the  first  time  I  came 
to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  many  years  ago.  I  came  down 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  on  a  train  on  wheels  where  my  an- 
cestors had  gone  on  foot,  I  suppose.  My  ancestor  was  the  first 
minister  to  settle,  as  I  am  told,  on  this  side  of  the  Allegheny 
Alountains,  and  to  assist  in  the  forming  of  a  Presbytery  that 
reached  from  the  regions  of  the  Alleghenies  to  the  setting  sun. 
I  came  down  on  the  train  in  the  afternoon.  We  passed  through 
n;iles  and  miles  of  coke  ovens,  passed  acres  of  factories  with 
their  million  windows  through  which,  through  the  whir  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  grinding  of  wheels  and  the  shriek  of  whistles, 
we  came  into  this  mighty  Babel.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke 
and  above  all  the  sound  and  noise  I  heard  suddenly  the  deep 
voice  of  a  great  bell  reminding  these  busy  inhabitants  of  the 
land  toward  which  their  ancestors  had  sent  up  the  voice  of  wor- 
ship and  of  aspiration,  the  voice  of  faith,  which  made  a  har- 
mony of  what  were  else  but  a  jangle  of  hope  and  despair,  of 
success  and  failure.  And  I  give  this  as  my  wish,  that  those 
who  come  from  the  East  through  that  gap  in  the  mountains 
may  see  sitting  here  at  the  gateway  of  the  West,  may  see  even 
through  the  smoke,  the  form  of  wisdom  and  hear  her  voice 
above  the  noise  of  the  city  saying  "Unto  you,  oh  man.  I  cry, 
and  my  voice  is  unto  the  sons  of  men". 

Chancellor  McCormick : 

The  final  address  of  the  afternoon  will  be  given  by  Wil- 
liam Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, a  friend  of  very  many  years,  and  one  who  is  well 
known  in  our  citv. 
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Dr.  William  Oxley  Thompson : 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 

The  friendly  neighborliness  characteristic  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  for  the  past 
decade  has  arisen  out  of  a  new  consciousness  of  a  com- 
mon aim  in  education.  Every  public  function  of  this 
character  together  with  current  periodical  literature  has  em- 
phasized this  common  aim.  The  highest  culture  has  been  in-^ 
terpreted  in  utilitarian  symbols.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
manifest  utilitarian  forms  of  education  have  been  defended  on 
the  theory  that  in  the  matured  man  they  produce  the  beautiful 
fruit  of  culture.  Starting  from  opposite  premises  all  parties 
have  agreed  that  utility  and  culture  must  somehow  find  ex- 
pression in  character,  and  further  that  the  supreme  test  of  char- 
acter is  the  quality  of  service  rendered.  This  has  prepared 
every  advocate  of  higher  education  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  public  service  on  the  part  of  university  graduates. 

The  rapid  development  in  both  numbers  and  equipment 
together  with  an  enlarged  idea  of  possible  social  service  has 
served  to  emphasize  to  persons  within  the  university  the  im- 
portance of  a  certain  "worldly  touch"  on  the  part  of  educators 
with  the  business  interests  of  the  community.  The  notion  that 
the  scholar  may  secrete  himself  from  the  active  world  is  stead- 
ily disappearing.  The  man  v/ho  professes  to  be  able  to  train 
young  men  for  complete  and  efficient  living  in  a  civilization 
such  as  we  have  finds  it  difficult  to  prove  why  he  should  not  be 
effective  outside  the  limits  of  the  campus.  Indeed,  rather  more 
than  ever  before  the  business  and  commercial  world  is  finding 
value  in  the  scientific  judgment  of  the  scholar  unbiased  by  any 
commercial  interests.  Indeed,  even  the  scholar  has  been  dis- 
credited when  a  relation  has  been  shown  of  a  pecuniary  sort. 
Scientific  men  in  public  office  must  guard  well  their  invest- 
ments if  they  would  preserve  their  reputation  as  expert  wit- 
nesses. The  business  world  has  never  been  more  responsive  to 
the  judgment  of  the  scholar  than  today.  It  insists,  however, 
with  entire  propriety,  that  his  judgment  shall  be  limited  to  the 
question  of  fact. 

Another  factor  that  has  contributed  to  this  common  con- 
sciousness concerning  the  aims  of  education  is  the  fact  that  a 
new  comradeship  has  sprung  up  among  scholars  and  scientific 
men  in  our  faculties  by  reason  of  the  common  experiences  in 
the  preparation  for  teaching.     The  increase  in  graduate  study. 
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the  activity  in  educational  conferences  and  the  leave  of  absence 
now  being  developed  in  our  stronger  institutions  have  com- 
bined to  prc)duce  a  better  understanding  among  our  educators 
as  to  the  function  of  the  university  and  the  ends  to  be  sought 
in  the  education  of  yoimg  men. 

In  the  gi"eat  west  the  development  of  the  state  university 
and  of  the  agricultural  college  have  united  to  bring  these  insti- 
tutions into  closest  jwssible  sympathy  with  the  people  and  with 
the  development  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  states.  The  most  typical  institutions  of  these  classes  in  the 
Mississippi  Vallev  have  been  so  manifestly  characterized  by  the 
spirit  of  public  service  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  entire 
country.  It  need  scarcelv  be  mentioned  that  this  public  ser\-ice 
has  rendered  large  revenues  easy.  Indeed,  the  sums  devoted  to 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  state  universities  are  so  fabulous 
as  to  stagger  the  man  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  their 
service.  Nowhere  in  America,  however,  have  revenues  been 
provided  more  willingly.  The  people  of  the  West  are  in  gener- 
al agreement  that  the  money  devoted  to  education  is  not  only  a 
good  investment  but  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  our 
democratic  institutions.  The  graduates  of  these  institutions 
have  partaken  of  the  spirit  of  public  service  and  have  imbibed 
the  general  doctrines  concerning  education  to  such  a  degree 
that  a  legislature  made  up  exclusively  of  graduates  from  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  state  universities  would  probably  appro- 
priate so  heavily  for  education  as  to  forget  the  appropriation 
bill  for  their  own  salaries.  The  high  degree  of  prosperity  in 
many  of  these  states  is  due  to  the  activity  and  service  of  our 
educational  institutions  and  of  the  young  men  and  young 
women  who  have  graduated  from  them.  The  historian  of  the 
future  will  trace  this  connection  with  a  clear  and  vigorous 
hand. 

Aside  from  these  institutions  a  considerable  number  of  the 
most  impMDrtant  universities  of  the  countrv  have  grown  up  to 
their  strength  in  the  presence  of  great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial centers.  Harvard,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  coun- 
try, cannot  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  great  iX)pulation  sur- 
rounding her.  Yale  and  Princeton  feel  something  of  the 
throbbing  life  of  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
cities  near  them.  Chicago  has  grown  up  in  the  great  western 
metropolis.  A  similar  result  is  being  steadilv  developed  in 
these  great  city  universities.  The  university  is  realizing  and 
the  city  is  appreciating  the  fact   that  each   may  be   immensely 
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helpful  to  the  other.  The  city  furnishes  facilities  that  may  be 
organized  into  a  great  laboratory  of  scholarly  research.  On 
the  other  hand  the  scholarly  investigation  of  these  great  enter- 
prises furnishes  the  basis  for  eliminating,  waste,  improving 
products,  increasing  profits  and  for  general  civic  betterment. 
The  frank  recognition  of  this  possible  service  is  the  first  step 
towards  its  accomplishment.  It  was  rather  easy  to  see  that  the 
application  of  science  to  agriculture  and  electricity  would  be 
productive  of  good.  It  was  not  so  readily  recognized  in  other 
forms  of  business  or  in  the  civic  and  social  problems  of  our 
great  cities.  However,  that  day  is  steadily  dawning,  and  despite 
all  the  sneers  or  criticisms  made  of  the  theoretical  scholar  the 
truth  is  steadily  emerging  that  accurate  theory  must  underlie 
every  sound  practice.  Chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics, 
which  is  chiefly  applied  to  mathematics,  so  underlie  all  manu- 
facturing enterprises  that  capital  finds  the  expert  in  these 
things  holds  the  key  to  these  profits.  This  principle  may  be 
more  evident  but  not  more  true  in  the  fields  suggested  than 
that  sound  economic  theor\^  underlies  the  financing  and  operat- 
ing of  our  great  cities.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  modern  city  is 
a  great  corporation  that  ought  to  be  operated  upon  business 
principles  in  harmony  with  sound  scientific  theory.  The  con- 
trol and  government  of  our  cities  is  the  greatest  problem  of 
our  generation.  The  questions  of  public  health,  as  well  as  of 
public  wealth  demand  the  devoted  interest  of  competent  men 
who  serve  with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  welfare.  Too  long 
have  politicians  regarded  this  great  corporation  as  a  thing  to 
be  preyed  upon  for  private  profit.  It  is  true  that  human  wis- 
dom and  foresight  have  not  been  equal  to  the  problem  of 
visualizing  the  needs  of  a  great  and  growing  city.  This  has 
made  a  repetition  of  much  of  the  expense  necessary.  It  is 
equally  evident,  however,  that  the  indifference  of  some,  com- 
bined with  the  ignorance  of  others,  have  permitted  the  practi- 
cal politician  to  burden  the  people  for  his  own  profit  while 
bringing  very  unsatisfactory  returns  to  the  city.  The  Ameri- 
can city  is  now  awakening  to  the  seriousness  of  her  own  prob- 
lems. Expert  service  was  never  in  such  great  demand  and 
never  so  profitable  to  the  people. 

Aside  from  problems  of  health,  of  wealth,  of  economics, 
of  politics,  that  have  been  suggested,  there  is  always  present 
the  problem  of  practicalism  in  every  community.  The  Univer- 
sity must  of  course  minister  to  local  needs.  It  should  have  a 
keener  vision   of   these   needs   than   any   other    organization. 
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However,  the  University  is  an  institution  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  of  the  local  community.  It  stands  as  the  most  complete  or- 
ganization of  world-thinking  that  any  community  knows.  To 
my  mind,  it  has  no  more  important  task  than  that  of  universal- 
izing the  thought,  the  feeling,  the  patriotism,  and  the  life  of  its 
community.  This  touches  its  intellectual  activity,  its  moral 
quality,  its  spiritual  vision,  its  hopes,  its  aspirations,  its  wider 
fellowships.  The  institution  must  primarily  furnish  the  op- 
portunity for  its  aspiring  and  capable  youth  to  rise  in  the  scale 
of  living,  but  it  must  not  conclude  its  efforts  when  it  has  simply 
made  the  matter  of  existence  more  comfortable,  or  more  en- 
durable. The  wider  horizon,  the  loftier  view,  should  always  be 
held  before  the  community.  By  turning  back  the  young  men 
and  young  women  of  university  training,  as  effective  factors 
in  building  up  the  community,  the  university  should  return 
them  free  from  provincialism,  and  with  the  inspiration  of  a 
world-view.  It  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens 
will  be  men  of  permanent  location.  The  development  of 
America  has  now  reached  the  point,  through  the  growth  of  her 
cities,  and  the  occupancy  of  her  land,  that  imported  talent  will 
constitute  a  smaller  percentage  of  a  city's  life  and  efficiency 
than  heretofore.  Every  city  will  have  its  own  character,  but 
the  University  is  the  agency  not  only  to  dignify  that  local  color 
and  character,  but  to  give  the  city  its  world-vision,  and  to  so 
prepare  her  citizenship  as  to  keep  a  real  unity  in  American  life, 
while  not  destroying  the  diversity  now  so  prevalent. 

It  is  the  good  fortune,  as  I  see  it,  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  regions  round  about,  that  they  have  traditions  and  his- 
tory, made  by  vigorous  and  virile  Scotch-Irish  people  in  the 
main,  who  have  been  characterized  by  industry,  thrift,  and  a 
substantial  moral  quality.  The  problem  now  will  he  to  pre- 
serve the  best  of  these  traditions,  and  to  carry  the  flag  of  a 
higher  life  to  the  mountain  tops.  The  enormous  wealth  pro- 
duced in  this  vicinity  may  have  had  the  effect  of  over-empha- 
sizing the  industrial  and  commercial,  but  let  us  hope  that  the 
spiritual  visions  which  have  been  eloquent  in  the  churches  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  for  a  century,  will  take  a  new  lease  up- 
on the  future,  and  see  in  her  University  here  an  opportunity 
beginning  on  the  streets,  and  reaching  to  the  heights  of  moral 
and  spiritual  excellence. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chancellor,  it  is  from  this  spirit  of  public 
service  on  the  part  of  the  Universities,  and  mutual  helpfulness 
on  the  ])arl  of  jjoth  peo])lc  and    Universities,  so   characteristic 
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of  the  great  West,  for  which  you  have  been  kind  enough'  to  ask 
me  to  speak,  that  I  stand  here  today  atid  extend  the  hearty  con- 
gratulations of  the  regions  beyond  the  Ohio  River,  and  assure 
you  that  the  highest  achievement  and  the  greatest  success  on 
the  part  of  this  University  in  serving  the  vigorous  constituency 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  would  be  a  matter  only  of  joy  and 
satisfaction  to  your  neighbors  in  the  West.  Education  begets 
a  desire  for  education.  Every  institution  that  gives  its  envi- 
ronment an  uplift  helps  every  other  institution  to  do  the  same 
thing.  I  hope  that  the  generosity  of  the  great  West  in  higher 
education  may  stimulate  the  public  spirit,  the  civic  patriotism, 
and  the  generous  impulses  of  this  wealthiest  center  of  modern 
civilization.  May  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  your 
years  may  be  many,  that  your  bow  may  abide  in  strength,  and 
that  the  rising  power  and  influence  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh may  demonstrate  that  the  chief  glory  of  this  splendid 
city  will  be  found  not  alone  in  her  material  industry,  her  com- 
mercial supremacy,  but  in  the  lofty  idealism  of  her  citizenship. 

Following  President  Thompson's  address.  Chancellor  Mc- 
Cormick  announced  that  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  present  the  delegates  of  the  several  in- 
stitutions. Those  delegates  who  were  to  present  written  mes- 
Sciges  from  their  universities  were  requested  to  present  them 
to  Dr.  S.  B.  Linhart,  Secretary  of  the  University,  at  the  close 
of  the  exercises. 

The  Chancellor  then  presented  Dr.  Friedrich  S.  Archen- 
hold,  Director  of  Treptow  Observ^atory,  Berlin,  Germany,  who 
spoke  briefly.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Archenhold 
presented  the  University  with  a  portfolio  of  photographs  of 
comets,  about  fifty-five  in  number. 

This  closed  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon. 

ALUMNI  BANQUET. 

The  Alumni  Banquet  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  in 
the  banquet  hall  of  the  Soldiers'  Memorial.  The  ladies  who 
were  present  as  guests  took  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Schenley,  and 
came  to  the  banquet  hall  immediately  following,  occupying  the 
south  side  of  the  balcony.  The  remaining  three  sides  of  the 
balcony  were  filled  with  students  of  the  University,  who  took 
dinner  in  another  part  of  the  building.  The  total  number  of 
those  present  exceeded  twelve  hundred.     Mr.  Charles  Wood- 
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ruff  Scovel,  '83,  served  as  toastmaster.  After  the  invoca- 
tion had  been  offered  by  Rev.  George  Black  Stewart,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Mr. 
Scovel  extended  the  welcome  of  the  University  and  the  Alumni 
Association  as  follows. 

It  becomes  my  gracious  duty  to  extend  the  welcome  of 
the  University  and  of  the  Alumni  ^Association  first  to  our  dis- 
tmguished  academic  guests  who  have  gathered  from  far  and 
near  to  greet  us  upon  this  anniversary,  in  numbers  and  in  qual- 
ity such  as  perhaps  have  never  assembled  together  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  We  are  profoundly  grateful  and  appreciative  of 
their  presence  tonight,  and  of  the  trip  they  have  taken  to  be 
with  us.  We  also  extend  our  welcome  to  the  citizens  of  Pitts- 
burgh apart  from  our  own  ranks,  who  are  here  to  show  that  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  And 
to  the  ladies,  we  are  glad  to  extend  the  cordial  greeting  and  ap- 
preciation of  their  presence,  which  lends  an  air  of  distinction 
and  grace  and  charm  to  occasions  that  they  would  not  other- 
wise have.  And  particularlv  and  closest  of  all,  we  want  to  ex- 
tend our  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  welcome  to  the  twenty- 
six  new-born  honorary  alumni  that  today  received  the  classical 
sheepskins.  Thirteen  of  them,  the  same  number  as  the  number 
of  colonies  and  states  that  were  in  existence  when  they  were 
incorporated,  come  from  institutions  older  than  ours.  There 
are  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  such  institutions  in  the  country,  and 
thirteen  of  them  are  represented  tonight.  From  old  Harvard, 
of  1636,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  us,  down  along  the 
coast  to  Georgia,  two  years  older  than  we.  \Yq  are  veiy,  very 
glad  and  proud  to  have  the  older  institutions  send  their  repre- 
sentatives and  to  have  them  given  tlie  new  mint  and  stamp  and 
coinage  of  Pitt  with  an  honorarv  degree  today. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  toast  master  ought  ever  to  make  a 
speech.  I  believe  he  is  perhaps  expected  to  tell  a  story  after  his 
welcome,  and  then  to  introduce  people  and  sit  down.  And  I 
want  to  tell  a  storv  tonight,  a  story  that  dates  from  1787  really. 
It  was  told  to  me  by  mv  father,  who  got  it  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  from  a  then  very  old  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
who  remembered  it  from  the  time  at  which  it  dated,  the  last 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  story  concerns  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jchn  McMillan,  who  was  then  called  the  Bisho])  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  the  Po]>e  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
some  times,  the  man  wlio  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  char- 
acter in  this  corner  of  the  State  at  that  time,  and  one   who  es- 
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tablished  the  little  log;  school  that  since  became  Jefferson  Col- 
lege and  part  of  Washington  and  Jefferson.  The  story  por- 
trays a  time  when  Western  Pennsylvania  was  devoted  not 
only  to  religion  and  education,  but  to  whiskey.  It  happened 
that  one  morning  Dr.  McMillan  and  two  younger  clergymen 
started  out  from  Canonsburg  to  ride  across  the  country  to 
Presbytery.  And  they  rode  along  together  with  many  merry 
quips  and  jests,  passing  the  time  until  they  came  to  a  little  inn 
and  sitting  on  their  horses,  they  called  the  postboy  out  for 
stirrup  cups.  He  forthwith  brought  out  three  brimming  tins 
full  of  whiskey.  Father  McMillan  handed  his  to  one  of  the 
younger  men,  while  he  put  up  his  hand,  closed  his  eyes  and  said 
grace  for  what  they  were  about  to  enjoy.  You  can  picture  his 
feelings  as  he  reached  out  his  hands  for  the  cup,  and  it  was 
empty.  The  younger  man  had  drunk  both.  He  looked  at  him 
a  moment  and  said,  "Father  McMillan,  the  good  Book  says  you 
should  watch  as  well  as  pray". 

I  want  that  to  go  down  in  the  annals  of  this  anniversary. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been  recorded  and  the  tradition 
is  good.  It  comes  from  the  time  and  if  not  true,  it  might  well 
be  true. 

Mr.  Scovel  then  proceeded  to  introduce  the  speakers  of 
the  evening,  as  follows : 

It  is  our  very  great  pleasure  to  have  with  us  tonight  as 
the  opening  speakers  three  wise  men,  college  presidents  all,  but 
only  two  of  them  from  the  East.  The  first  wise  man  who  will 
address  us  is  from  the  West,  the  far  golden  gateway,  the  far 
extreme  of  that  whole  great  northwest  territory  that  was 
opened  to  education  and  religion  and  culture  by  the  ordin- 
ance of  1787,  passed  in  Philadelphia  in  the  same  year 
that  our  charter  was  granted-  From  Pittsburgh  to  the 
coast  now  spreads  the  noble  empire  of  state  universities 
that  had  their  origin  in  that  ordinance  of  1787.  And  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  welcome  Dr.  Wheeler,  a 
great  Greek  scholar,  as  all  know,  and  for  many  years  a 
great  administrator  of  a  great  institution. 

The  American  University. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the   University  of    Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

All  greetings  to  you.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  best 
greeting  that  the  Golden  Gate  can  bring  to  the  Iron  Gate.    You 
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are  the  source.  For  these  splendid  waters  that  struggle  by 
your  doors  to  find  their  way  into  a  confined  ocean  shall  yet 
have  a  highway  open  to  them  so  that  you  may  come  from 
Pittsburgh  by  water  clear  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

But  I  am  told  to  speak  on  the  American  Univer- 
sity. Xothine  can  be  called  an  American  Universitv, 
except  as  it  be  an  institution  that  serves  the  purposes 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people  and  American 
society.  An  imported  university  in  this  land  would 
look  like  a  dog-cart  or  a  sole  leather  trunk  in  the  ark.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  American  temper,  of  that  which  we  call 
Americanism,  to  set  personality  ahead  of  accumulation,  learn- 
ing and  good  old-fashioned  horse  sense  ahead  of  unused  stores 
of  pedantic  knowledge.  We  are  used  in  this  country  to  rate 
nien  for  what  they  are.  \Ye  are  used  to  rate  them  for  what 
they  can  do.  The  American  people  in  American  society  are 
not  well  disposed  towards  specialists  merely  and  mar\^els 
who  have  no  power  to  judge  or  to  do.  The  American  people 
care  for  men  as  men,  not  as  accumulations  of  learning,  not  for 
book  learning.  American  societ}^  will  not  approve  of  an  edu- 
cation, which  having  trained  a  man  for  instance  to  drive  a 
?tage  coach  contemplates  forbidding  him  to  be,  if  need  shall 
demand,  a  chauffeur,  even  if  that  system  has  been  glorified  un- 
der the  most  recent  of  all  pedagogical  fads,  the  fad  of  vocation- 
al training ;  vocational  training  I  say,  that  latest  of  pedagogical 
fads,  the  legitimate  successor  of — what  shall  I  pick  out  of  the 
long  list? — of  inhibition  and  adolescence  and  all  the  fruits 
thereof.  Americanism  prefers  that  a  man  who  has  failed  at 
preaching  should  have  the  same  opportunity  for  him  to  go 
successfully,  for  instance,  into  life  insurance. 

We  are  not  yet  far  enough  away  from  the  fron- 
tier to  be  free  from  the  glamor  and  the  joy  of  that 
old-fashioned  New  England  thing  we  call  "gumption." 
When  we  were  boys  we  all  used  to  learn  to  drive  a 
nail ;  and  now  nobody,  unless  he  is  trained  for  it,  can  drive 
anything  except  a  finger  nail ;  and  he  has  to  take  a  full  course 
in  driving  nails  in  order  to  arrive  at  all-roundness.  Do  you 
remember  perhaps,  some  person  down  east  who  will  correspond 
to  my  man  Fitzpatrick  that  I  knew  down  in  the  Island  of  Mt. 
Desert?  He  kept  a  grocery  store,  and  on  one  side  was  the 
grocery  and  tlierc  were  calico  and  thread  and  needles,  and  on 
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the  other  side  there  were  oatmeal  and  flour  and  sugar ;  and  he 
kept  also  the  post  office  and  tried  to  keep  up  with  reading  all 
the  postal  cards;  and  in  back  of  the  shop  he  had  a  pool  table, 
and  he  used  to  keep  track  of  the  score  on  the  pool  table ;  and 
upstairs,  up  a  rickety  stairway  over  the  pool  room,  he  had  a 
chair  which  was  occasionally  used  as  a  barber's  chair,  and  he 
shaved  the  fishermen  and  the  farmers  of  Mt.  Desert. 
Then  over  at  one  end  he  had  a  storehouse  full  of  chairs,  and  we 
v/ondered  why  with  his  slender  stock  of  provisions  he  had 
chairs  in  such  multitude.  And  when  the  whistle  blew  in  the 
offing  and  the  steamer  came  in,  he  used  to  hurr}-  down  to  catch 
the  cable  when  it  was  thrown  over,  and  hurry  alongside  with 
his  bundle  of  yellow  papers  in  his  hand — for  he  was  the  Adams 
Express  Company  agent  and  also  the  agent  of  the  steamer;  and 
when  the  steamer  was  tied,  he  went  back  to  the  shop  and  got  a 
boat  and  rowed  out  a  little  way  in  his  boat  and  pulled  out  the 
lobster  trap,  to  see  if  mayhap  he  had  caught  anything. 
Down  in  the  house  he  had  a  place  for  drying  fish,  for  he  cut  up 
and  dried  codfish;  and  in  the  loft  over  that,  he  had  a  place 
where  there  could  be  a  dance.  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  and  he 
had  a  house  right  alongside  the  grocery  store,  and  she  kept 
boarders  and  took  in  the  people  from  Boston  who  came  down 
there  and  turned  many  an  honest  penny  in  that  way.  When 
the  boarders  needed  a  little  more  modern  improvement 
in  the  house,  he  got  this  stuff  and  put  it  in  himself.  He  went 
up  to  look  into  a  store  and  studied  how  these  things  from  Ban- 
gor were  put  in,  and  that  is  the  way  he  did  it,  and  he  did  it 
pretty  well.  That  was  Fitzpatrick.  He  had  what  I  call  gump- 
tion. The  American  people  are  never  going  to  stand  for  a 
method  or  a  style  of  education  that  does  not  involve  after  all, 
some  adherence  to  the  old  American  standard  of  gumption. 
Horse  sense,  after  all,  consists  merely  in  passing  stern 
judgment  on  the  recurring  phenomena  in  a  large  range  as  they 
present  themselves  in  life,  in  the  midst  of  life;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  young  men  should  not  be  trained  to  pass  honest 
judgment  on  things  as  they  occur.  But  we  shall  not  get  them  to 
pass  very  sensible  judgment  by  the  training  we  usually  apply 
for  the  rearing  of  a  specialist. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  American  temper  is  a  will- 
ingness— somewhat  theoretically  to  be  sure,  but  very  practi- 
cally, nevertheless — a  willingness  to  judge  by  the  individual, 
rather  than  the  class ;  and  the  American  people  will  approve  of 
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no  institution,  no  form  of  education,  which  strens1:hens  the 
Hnes  of  the  classes.  Rather  the  American  people  will  expect 
our  universities  for  which  they  stand,  to  sink  a  shaft  straight 
down  athwart  the  crystallizing  strata  of  the  castes  so  as  to 
allow  the  boy  that  shows  himself  at  any  level  to  rise  into  a 
realization  of  himself  in  life. 

The  third  characteristic  of  the  American  temper  is  to 
rate  service  according  to  its  usefulness  and  not  according  to 
the  field  within  which  it  is  exercised.  Americanism  knows  no 
aristocracy  of  subjects  within  the  curriculum.  They  all  sit 
down  together.  They  all  rejoice  together.  It  is  a  great  dis- 
covery that  technical  instruction  could  be  of  advantage  of  it- 
self and  advantage  to  classical  lore  taught  in  the  same  institu- 
tions. That  is  x\mericanism  and  that  is  the  way  of  the  Ameri- 
can university,  according  to  the  approval  of  the  mind  of  the 
American  people.  That  same  Cornell  University,  which  was 
founded  for  any  man  and  any  subject,  is  the  university  that 
prints  in  the  bibliography  of  the  annual  writings  of  its  pro- 
fessors, the  titles  of  "The  Gantenian  Dialect",  and  "How  to 
Set  a  Hen";  printing  them  on  an  equal  footing,  so  long  as  the 
hen  is  scientifically  and  effectively  set. 

And  the  fourth  characteristic  of  this  American  temper 
which  is  bound  to  have  its  hearing  as  fundamental  in  univer- 
sities which  Americans  approve  of,  and  which  can  be  called  the 
American  University,  concerns, the  aspects  of  faith.  We  as  a 
people  believe  in  betterment.  We  came  from  the  old  'world  to 
find  a  better  country.  We  believe  that  things  here,  so  far  as 
they  retain  blood  in  them,  are  growing  better.  If  anything  is 
not  growing  better,  we  appoint  a  committee  to  find  out  what 
the  matter  is,  and  if  it  is  a  town,  we  appoint  a  committee  to 
make  it  grow,  because  we  believe  that  the  center  of  things  in 
this  world  is  not  the  forms  which  lie  about  them  in  matter,  but 
the  living  soul  of  man,  that  creates,  and  it  is  the  faith  of  the 
soul  of  man  that  makes  things  to  be.  It  creates,  it  lays  low  the 
mountains,  it  stops  the  mouths  of  lions.  We  are  optimists. 
We  know  that  they  tell  us  that  the  optimist  is  a  man  who  falls 
out  of  a  five-story  window,  and  on  his  way  to  the  sidewalk  he 
shouts,  as  he  passes  the  second-story  window,  "So  far  all  goes 
well".  You  never  heard  yet  of  any  man  who  was  the  better 
for  growling.  You  never  yet  knew  of  any  boy  who  was  built 
up  by  finding  fault.  And  we  as  a  people,  either  spiritually  or 
l)oIitically,  are  through  and  through  optimists.     When  a  man 
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has  been  beaten  at  the  polls,  he  smiles  next  day.  When  a  man's 
party  has  been  beaten  at  the  polls,  he  says,  "Well,  after  all,  I 
suppose  it  was  coming-  to  us ;  it  was  due  us ;  perhaps  it  would 
be  just  as  well  that  we  elected  that  man  Mayor.  I  thought  he 
was  a  pretty  bad  man.  I  said  pretty  hard  things  about  him  on 
the  stump:  but  he  will  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  position;  I 
think  he  will  do  pretty  well.  At  any  rate,  we  will  wait  until  the 
next  time".  The  American  people  believe  in  making  the  best 
of  things.  That  is  why  Democracy  succeeds  with  us.  It  suc- 
ceeds with  us  because  we  know  how  to  forbear,  because  we  are 
optimists,  because  we  believe  there  will  be  another  chance. 
And  that  is  going  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  University  that  shall 
be  called  American.  W^e  make  the  boys  get  on  because  we  en- 
courage them.  We  believe  in  good  cheer.  We  believe  in  loyal- 
ty to  the  University.  The  ring  of  those  voices,  voicing  the 
cheers  for  old  Pitt  are  a  hint  of  this  University.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  know  they  do  not  usually  in  all  the  uni- 
versities of  the  world,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
university,  in  order  to  be  a  university,  should  be  howling  all 
the  time ;  but  it  is  good  in  America  to  keep  the  heart  light.  It 
is  by  faith  and  by  hope  that  we  have  built.  We  have  had  a 
tussle  in  this  country,  and  we  have  some  tussles  ahead  of 
us  yet.  We  have  some  of  our  fellow-citizens  whom  we 
ought  to  hang,  but  we  ought  to  do  it  in  a  kindly  and  joyful 
spirit.  And  it  is  when  the  joy  abounds,  then  we  move  ahead. 
I  recommend  to  you  the  abounding  spirit  of  joy  and  loyalty 
wherewith  to  build  up  these  institutions  that  have  in  their 
hands  the  making  of  this  country.  What  this  country  is  to  be, 
what  is  to  issue  out  of  this  strange  experiment  of  Democracy, 
will  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  the  universities.  The  universi- 
ties have  got  to  give  the  nation  its  leading  men.  That  is  what 
the  universities  are  for. 

The  American  University  is  appointed  to  train  up  men  of 
light  and  leading  and  gumption.  It  is  appointed  to  bring  in 
the  light  of  truth  and  to  defeat  ignorance,  superstition,  pre- 
judice and  the  stampede.  It  is  appointed  to  take  this  super- 
abundant vitality  of  the  carnal,  sordid  usefulness  of  this 
America  of  ours,  to  take  it  sternly  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
fnce  it  toward  the  truth  and  hold  it  up  to  its  duty  and  its  job. 

Toastmaster : 

They  surely  do  have  big  things  in  California  beside  the 
redwood    trees,    and    smiling,     sunny     things     beside     their 
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skies.  I  want  you  all  to  notice  the  mystic  figures  at  the  end  of 
the  next  line  on  the  program.  Sc.D.  '12.  We  come 
now  to  our  baby  alumnus,  who  received  his  honorary  degree 
from  Pitt  today,  and  tonight  is  one  of  those  whom  we  w^elcome 
among  us  as  belonging  to  the  alumni  circle.  It  seems 
natural  to  me  to  think  of  him  as  a  baby  alumnus,  for  I  first  re- 
member him  as  almost  a  baby  in  the  home  of  his  father,  the 
ever  venerated  Thomas  Ewing,  President  Judge  of  Common 
Pleas  Court  Xo.  2  of  Pittsburgh,  and  one  of  the  most  profound 
jurists  our  bench  has  ever  had.  For  the  sake  of  his  father,  he 
would  always  be  welcome  in  Pittsburgh,  even  if  he  had  not,  for 
himself,  shown  himself  a  leader  in  medical  progress,  a  sort  of 
professional  pathological  pathfinder. 

The:  AIedical  School  and  the  Public  Welfare. 

James  Ewing,    Professor   of    Pathology,    Cornell    University 
Medical  College. 

Mr.   Toastuiastcr,  Alumni  of  the   University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

An  obscure  pathologist,  drawn  from  behind  the  barred 
doors  of  the  laboratory  and  required  to  discuss  such  a  topic  as 
the  relation  that  the  medical  profession  bears  to  public  welfare, 
being  decorated  by  an  undeserved  honor  such  as  your  Univer- 
sity has  given  me  today,  and  even  though  encouraged  by  the 
special  song  prepared  for  the  occasion,  may  I  think,  well  shrink 
from  the  task  that  is  placed  before  me.  For  I  may  as  well  ad- 
miit  that  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion,  I  think,  of  my  medi- 
cal colleagues,  if  you  take  away  from  the  public  welfare  medi- 
cal education  and  medical  science,  there  is  very  little  chance 
left  for  the  public.  I  am  unable  to  explain  why  among  these 
brilliant  auspices  I  find  myself  really  appearing  here  placed  be- 
fore and  among  expert  after-dinner  speakers.  I  cannot  under 
any  circumstances  attempt  to  reach  the  level  that  has  been 
maintained  throughout  the  two  days'  session  so  far  transpiring 
in  this  anniversary.  I  am  a  pathologist  who  is  accustomed, 
and  who  is  glad,  at  least,  to  work  as  much  as  say  a  year  to 
make  up  very  carefully  the  question  of  what  he  is  going  to  say, 
and  then  finally  decide  to  say  nothing  at  all. 

I  have  never  gotten  over  the  impression  of  my  youth,  that 
an  alumni  banquet  or  any  public  banquet  is  really  very  much 
like  an  Irish  wake;  the  only  real  fortunate  is  the  extempora- 
neous  deadhead.       Casting   alxnit    for  a   name  to  this    honor 
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which  is  thrust  upon  me  tonight,  and  which  does  not  lit 
quite  so  comfortably  on  my  shoulders  as  the  yellow 
hood  did  this  morning,  I  happen  to  recall  that  I  am  a  graduate 
of  the  Second  Ward  Public  School  in  Pittsburgh.  That  public 
institution  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  me.  As  I  remem- 
ber it,  the  impression  was  conveyed  chiefly  and  often  by  means 
of  a  set  of  rattan  rods  of  assorted  sizes. 

I  think  most  of  us  improve  under  that  regime,  because  as 
I  remember  it  today,  the  shorter  my  stature  and  the  thinner 
my  pants,  the  longer  seemed  the  rod,  and  the  more  vigorous 
the  right  arm  of  the  principal.  After  thirty  years'  experience 
in  other  institutions,  I  can  bear  witness  that  the  reputation  of 
the  educational  standards  of  Pittsburgh  in  those  days  was  very 
fully  justified,  and  that  they  bear  very  favorable  comparison 
with  those  of  any  of  the  cities  of  the  effete  east.  I  cordially 
testify  that  the  close  and  intimate  contact  between  pupil  and  in- 
structor, of  which  President  Hibben  will  no  doubt  tell  you 
something,  that  tendency  of  the  instructor  to  impress  his  ideas 
upon  the  mind  and  body  of  the  pupil,  much  as  the  carpet  beater 
impresses  the  flail  upon  the  dusty  carpet,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  in  youthful  education. 

I  suppose  the  opportunity  to  speak  tonight  was  given  me 
in  order  to  get  back  at  the  educational  system  of  Pittsburgh. 
Now  I  have  a  chance  to  say  something  about  what  I  think  re- 
garding the  relation  of  one  branch,  medical  education,-  not  a 
branch  in  general  education,  a  branch  in  which  the  rod  has  been 
replaced  by  the  glass,  in  which  very  serious  young  men  engage 
in  what  I  believe  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous  pursuits  of  the 
day,  the  pursuit  of  medicine.  I  do  not  make  the  claim  for 
recognition  of  modern  medicine  and  the  higher-medical  edu- 
cation, that  today  is  based  successfully  upon  the  past  triumphs. 
The  control  of  epidemics,  the  rendering  habitable  of  the  unin- 
habitable portions  of  the  earth,  the  triumphs  of  surgery  which 
appeal  readily  to  the  public  mind ;  the  great  advances  in  the 
medical  sciences  of  which  the  public  knows  little,  but  which  are 
responsible  for  increase  in  the  tenure  of  human  life,  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  of  each  individual  as  compared  with  what  it 
was  eighty  years  ago.  All  these  are  directly  the  fruit  of  the 
higher  medical  education,  which  teaches  a  man  not  only  what  is 
known,  but  equips  him  to  discover  in  some  measure  what  is  un- 
known about  disease.  The  real  claim  for  recognition  of  uni- 
versity medical  education  is,  I  think  based  on  the  promise 
which  it  makes,  not  only  to  retain  the   ground   gained,   but  to 
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deal  successfully  with  the  unsolved  problems  of  medicine;  to 
tcke  the  biological  sciences  and  place  them  upon  the  same  level 
as  is  now  occupied  by  other  sciences,  physical  engineering,  in- 
dustry courses,  and  above  all  the  liberal  arts,  for  it  does  not  re- 
quire any  expert  knowledge  to  see  that  mankind  has  progressed 
lar  more  along  the  lines  of  material  and  general  intellectual 
progress,  than  it  has  in  medicine.  We  clothe  our  bodies  in  fine 
raiment;  we  surround  ourselves  with  luxurious  living;  we  load 
our  tables  with  luxuries  from  every  land ;  we  wdiirl  our  bodies 
through  space  with  electric  engine  and  gasoline  motor,  and 
the  aeroplane ;  in  the  ocean  liner  we  laugh  at  the  wildest  ocean 
storms.  We  have  overcome  most,  or  many  at  least,  of  the 
grosser  obstacles  which  surround  our  physical  environment. 
But  when  any  one  of  us  falls  sick  of  any  one  of  a  score  of  what 
I  may  say  are  the  natural  diseases  of  the  animal  body,  then  we 
are  in  much  the  same  position  that  our  forefathers  were.  We 
have  diabetes  and  Bright's  disease;  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
cancer;  and  we  suffer  from  them  just  as  they  did  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  the  man  drops  off  very  much  as  the  dog  does 
today,  with  very  little  better  chance.  The  dog,  by  the  way, 
suffers  from  these  diseases  very  frequently.  Why,  Herodotus 
states  that  Pelocedes,  a  writer  about  500  B.  C.,  addresses 
Atossa,  speaking  of  a  cancer.  Take  another  example  :  the  west- 
ern farmer  wa-ites  to  the  Board  of  Animal  Industry  at  Wash- 
ington, and  receives  explicit  directions  as  to  how  to  improve 
the  quality  of  his  cattle.  He  goes  ahead  and  does  it.  Then  they 
supply  him  with  a  new  and  improved  strain  of  oats,  corn,  pota- 
toes and  apples.  But  the  farmer  himself  may  very  likely  be 
suffering  from  a  partly  healed  tubercular  lesion  wdiich  has  re- 
duced fifty  per  cent  his  productive  activity  throughout  his  en- 
tire life;  among  his  children  is  perhaps  one  consanguinary 
idiot,  perhaps  a  congenital  epileptic ;  his  brother's  family  con- 
tains a  case  of  gigantism;  his  wife  has  been  a  nervous  wreck 
all  her  life;  and  he  accepts  all  this  situation  with  perfect 
efjuanimity.  He  considers  them  as  visitations  of  a  divine  provi- 
dence. 

I  know  how  the  freshman  comes  back  home  and  tells  how 
much  he  has  learned  in  college.  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  with 
any  knowledge  of  the  advance  sheets  of  medical  research ;  I  say 
only  what  every  practitioner,  at  least  every  laboratory  man, 
knows.  I  speak  as  a  man  who  has  twenty-five  years  experience 
in  close  contact  with  the  rampant  march  of  physical  evils  in 
municipal  hospitals,  in  the   homes   of  the   masses,   and  in   the 
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great  houses  of  the  rich.  I  see  the  same  scenes  enacted  in  all 
of  them;  in  fact,  cancer  is  today  at  its  worst  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich.  I  tell  you  we  have  a  long-  way  to  go  before  we 
have  done  our  full  duty  to  the  needs  of  humanity,  and  before 
we  have  accepted  the  promises  of  medical  science  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  mental  and  bodily  infirmities. 

Of  course  my  remarks  bear  an  occupation  stigma.  My 
life  has  been  spent  in  contact  chiefly  with  the  darker  side  of 
medical  activity  as  a  research  worker,  constantly  face  to  face 
with  problems  that  are  unsolved,  and  I  find  many  of  them  un- 
solvable.  Nevertheless,  I  do  feel  that  this  twentieth  century 
has  not  done  its  full  duty  to  the  demands  of  medical  science, 
has  not  made  sufficiently  great  preparation  to  meet  the  de- 
mands, to  meet  the  problems  which  medical  science  has  laid  at 
its  door.  And  this  is  the  great  burden  of  my  remarks  tonight. 
I  believe  that  the  claims  of  medical  science,  with  which  I  con- 
sider the  higher  medical  education,  can  be  placed  broadly  be- 
fore the  unlimited  resources  of  this  and  any  other  community. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  unpleasant  comparisons.  We  boast  to- 
day, however,  of  the  material  resources  which  America  puts  at 
the  feet  of  medicine.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  they  are  very 
far  inferior  to  those  available — I  will  not  say  in  Germany  or  in 
France,  but  let  us  take  Italy  and  Hungary.  In  the  city  of  Buda- 
pest the  medical  department  of  the  university  occupies  about 
thirty  acres  and  includes  about  thirty-five  buildings,  each  fully 
equipped  for  the  particular  branch  of  medicine.  There  is  not 
a  single  branch  that  is  not  properly  represented.  The  same 
general  situation  exists  in  Vienna.  And  it  is  under  those  cir- 
cumstances that  the  Italians  and  Hungarians  are  attempting 
to  meet  the  demands  of  medicine.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
some  American  communities  may  take  the  proper  steps  to  meet 
these  demands  in  some  such  a  way  as  is  done  by  our  almost 
contemned  neighbors,  the  Hungarians  and  Italians?  I  am  no 
prophet,  but  I  think  the  reward  of  such  work  would  be  sure 
and  swift. 

For  one  thing,  the  creation  of  a  great  medical  institution 
of  this  type  would  create  a  most  brilliant  and  very  necessary 
object  lesson  to  the  public  which  it  serves,  to  place  medical 
science  and  higher  medical  education  in  its  proper  position,  a^ 
an  instrument  telling  for  the  public  welfare.  I  think  such  an 
object  lesson  is  much  needed.  It  would  tend  to  draw  into  the 
ranks  of  medicine  and  into  the  ranks  of  medical  science  the 
best  brains  of  the  country,  instead  of    recruiting  those   ranks 
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from  the  non-conformists  and  the  ideahsts.  Incidentally,  it 
would  greatly  enlarge  the  standard  of  medical  practice.  I  do 
not  mean  merely  that  it  would  result  in  the  saving  of  an  occa- 
sional life,  limb  or  organ.  It  would  restore  the  medical  prac- 
titioner to  his  proper  place  in  the  community. 

I  sometimes  think  that  in  our  habit  to  apply  utilitarian 
standards,  clinical  medicine  at  least  has  lost  much  of  the  best 
that  was  in  it.  I  believe  any  man  that  pursues  any  one  of  those 
clinical  branches  only  so  far  as  he  is  of  use  to  his  patient,  will 
never  reach  great  distinction.  I  think  history  proves  this.  I 
look  back  over  the  distinguished  physicians  of  medical  history 
and  find  that  they  pursued  their  branch  for  the  sake  of  the  sub- 
ject itself,  and  very  far  beyond  any  utilitarian  standard.  In  a 
little  town  in  Germany,  and  also  in  Berlin,  there  is  a  great 
bronze  statue  to  Van  Greve,  a  doctor  whose  services  in  oph- 
thalmology became  so  great  that  they  became  recognized  as 
services  to  humanity,  and  he  was  recognized  in  this  way.  I 
know  that  the  French  nation  found  in  Claude  Nau  not  merely  a 
physiologist,  but,  as  one  of  his  contemporaries  said,  physiology 
itself,  and  when  he  died  a  eulogy  was  pronounced  over  his  bier 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  whole  French  nation  went 
into  mourning  as  his  body  was  carried  to  the  grave. 

And  this  is  what  I  mean  by  following  a  branch  of  medi- 
cine far  beyond  utilitarian  science.  This  is  the  reward,  and 
this  is  what  could  be  possible  only  in  a  great  medical  institu- 
tion. Suppose  that  such  a  medical  institution  would  call  for 
the  creation  of  a  school  of  sanitary  science,  so  that  our  sani- 
tary interests  could  be  administered  from  top  to  bottom  by 
trained  medical  experts — for  public  hygiene  is  a  medical  ques- 
tion for  university  trained  experts.  Suppose  it  meant  provid- 
ing our  courts  with  a  school  or  an  institution  of  legal  medicine. 
There  is  not  one  in  America,  and  yet  every  country  has  its  pe- 
culiar needs,  and  furnishes  its  peculiar  facilities  for  this  very 
important  branch.  I  am  told  that  the  study  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency goes  far  to  transform  one  of  our  criminal  courts  into 
medical  clinics,  as  Lombroso  says,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  only 
practical  side  of  the  question  of  eugenics,  is  the  creation  of  in- 
stitutions under  university  control  for  the  study  of  defective 
children.  It  has  been  asked,  and  I  say  it  with  great  reverence, 
which  of  you  by  taking  thought,  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stat- 
ure? Now  a  cubit  is  a  good  deal.  I  used  to  think  it  was  sev- 
eral inches.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  from  fourteen  to  eigh- 
teen inches,  depending  on  the  arm  by  which  you  measure  it. 
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While  I  can  not  say  that  fourteen  or  eighteen  inches  can  ever 
be  added  to  the  stature  of  any  human  being,  yet  I  can  say  that 
it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  in  many  instances  we  can 
completely  transform  the  outer  stature  of  human  beings  by  ex- 
cising the  thyroid ;  and  I  do  think  much  of  that  new  doctrine 
that  the  glands  of  internal  secretions  are  instruments  to  give  us 
far  greater  control  of  growth  of  mind  and  body  in  the  human 
subject,  than  we  have  ever  thought  before. 

One  other  word.  The  creation  of  a  great  medical  institu- 
tion seems  to  me  to  call  for  an  awakening  of  the  whole  public 
conscience  on  the  question  of  the  pressing  needs  of  humanity 
in  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  means  and  methods  we 
are  now  applying  to  these  questions  are  wholly  inadequate,  and 
to  the  recognition  of  the  capacity  of  modern  medical  science 
to  deal  successfully  with  them. 

May  I  close  with  one  more  reference.  You  have  had  a 
great  occasion  here  in  Pittsburgh  the  last  two  days,  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  attending.  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  discussions  of  the  great 
addresses  that  were  given  yesterday,  those  notable  thoughts 
regarding  culture,  those  great  ideas  regarding  higher  educa- 
tion. I  witnessed  the  degrees  that  were  passed  around  this 
morning  so  liberally,  to  one  at  least,  who  did  not  deserve  it. 
I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  spectacle.  Foreign 
communities  have  been  represented.  Every  branch  of  human 
learning  has  had  its  say.  Great  questions  have  been  expressed 
about  the  plans  which  are  being  laid,  which,  I  think,  tends  to 
show  that  we  have  in  mind  something  that  university  educa- 
tion will  readily  enable  mankind  to  realize  the  perfect  life  on 
earth.  Isn't  that  the  object  of  our  education?  When  I 
listened  to  all  these,  I  gained  an  impression  which  I  hardly  dare 
speak  about.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  be  mak- 
ing a  failure  of  it,  we  would  not  succeed  on  the  present  method. 
I  think,  gentlemen,  you  are  calculating  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration one  very  important  element.  I  refer  to  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  physical  evil. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Many  years 
ago  the  French  nation  went  down  to  Panama  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal.  They  called  in  all  the  sciences  of 
France  and  the  civilized  world  at  that  day.  They  planned  this 
move  with  great  care.  They  were  backed  up  by  unlimited  ma- 
terial resources.  They  went  there  with  giant  cranes  and  en- 
gines and  ships  and  everything  was  prepared  to  accomplish  this 
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great  task  which  is  the  greatest  gross  task  which  humanit}^  has 
ever  undertaken.  If  any  one  had  told  them  they  were  going 
to  fail  because  of  the  existence  of  such  a  humble  bug  as  the 
njosquito,  he  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  insane  asylum. 
Yet  this  is  exactly  what  happened.  They  calculated  on  every- 
thing except  a  mosquito,  the  object  that  causes  malaria ;  and 
on  account  of  their  failure  to  deal  with  that,  the  whole  project 
failed.  Yet  America  a  few  years  ago  sent  down  exactly  the 
same  paraphernalia  and  she  succeeded  because  medical  science 
had  dealt  with  the  mosquito.  And  I  believe  that  the  same  sit- 
uation exists  in  many  other  most  important  human  interests. 
I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  reach  the  goal  at  which  we  are  all 
aiming  as  educators,  we  must  deal  more  successfully,  more 
thoroughly  and  in  a  much  larger  scope  with  this  problem  of 
physical  evil. 

Toastmaster : 

Princeton  University  is  really  our  grandfather,  and  we 
turn  from  one  extreme,  from  the  baby  alumnus  to  have 
a  greeting  from  that  institution,  whose  sons  it  was  that 
planted  the  Pittsburgh  Academy  in  1787  and  made  in  its  Board 
of  Trustees  and  in  its  faculty  an  overwhelming  majority.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  a  representative  of  Princeton, 
one  who  has  written  long  and  written  much  on  philosophy,  and 
who  will  need  all  his  philosophy  to  buck  the  Tiger.  I  do  not 
doubt  ;and  one  whom  we  are  particularly  glad  to  welcome  here, 
as  we  would  any  President  of  Princeton,  because  of  the  great 
acclaim  which  within  and  without  the  University  was  heralded 
when  the  executive  head  finally  went  to  a  Princeton  man,  Dr. 
Hibben. 

The  University  Man. 
John  Grier  Hibben,  President,  Princeton  Universit3^ 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  Chancellor,  Members  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Princeton  University  as  the  mother,  brings  the  heartiest 
greetings  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  a  child  of  over  a 
century  ago.  At  this  time,  however,  Mr.  Chancellor,  you  have 
come  to  the  sturdv  years  of  your  manhood  and  of  your  pro- 
pressive  development  as  a  University,  and  to  the  processes  of 
continued  realization  throughout  the  years  to  come.  In  the 
story  that  was  told  by  the  Toast-master  of  Father  McMillan 
praying  over  the   whiskey,  I  wish  to   add  that   the   man   who 
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drank  that  whiskey  must  have  been  a  Princeton  man,  because, 
as  you  know,  most  of  the  ministers  of  that  age  went  out  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  as  it  was  then  called,  across  the 
Alleghenies,  into  this  region.  The  other  day,  in  looking  over  a 
book  called  "Princeton  Men  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  I 
noted  that  these  early  pioneers  in  preaching  the  gospel  and  in 
education,  were  always  called  missionaries  to  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  am  speaking  tonight  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Uni- 
versity man.  If  any  one  here  does  not  know  what  the 
University  man  is,  we  can  at  least  begin  as  every 
man  in  the  region  of  scientific  research  in  the  labora- 
tory begins,  with  a  man  in  the  germ,  a  man  in  em- 
bryonic state,  and  there  you  have  him,  strung  along  the  gallery, 
the  University  man  that  is  to  be.  And  that  which  has  been 
the  characteristic  feature  of  this  gallery  performance  tonight, 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  essential  and  characteristic  feature  of 
the  University  man,  wherever  you  find  him.  The  man  of  older 
years,  he  is  a  man  who  is  on  fire  with  the  enthusiasm  of  devo- 
tion and  of  loyalty  to  his  Alma  Mater.  Only  the  other  day  at 
a  large  gathering  of  the  Princeton  men  of  New  York  City, 
some  eleven  hundred  strong,  a  man  of  that  company  said,  "Is 
it  not  possible  that  we  are  emphasizing  too  much  this  question 
of  college  spirit,  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  one's  Alma 
Mater?"  And  in  reference  to  any  such  sentiment  I  would  say 
emphatically  no,  and  no  again.  It  is  a  great  thing,  gentlemen, 
in  this  commercial  age  in  which  we  live,  with  its  materialistic 
drift,  with  its  clack  of  utilitarian  value,  that  somewhere,  deep 
hidden  in  our  hearts  we  have  a  fire  and  a  light  of  loyalty,  a 
sentiment  merely  you  may  say,  a  sentiment,  however,  that  has 
a  powerful  influence  over  a  man's  life.'  Out  of  this  deep  soil 
of  the  soul  there  springs  the  white  flower  of  loyalty,  and  where 
we  have  the  loyalty  in  a  man's  heart  to  his  Alma  Mater,  we 
have  but  one  phase  of  loyalty  in  his  life,  for  loyalty  is  not 
many,  but  one.  The  loyalty  of  a  man  to  his  family  is  one,  to 
his  wife  and  children;  the  loyalty  of  a  man  to  his  friends,  to 
his  community — there  are  not  five  or  six  different  experiences, 
five  or  six  different  sentiments  in  a  man's  life;  it  is  one  senti- 
ment, a  sentiment  of  deep  devotion  and  of  love  of  something 
that  is  not  merely  in  the  man's  own  sense  of  comfort  or  of  con- 
veniences or  of  pleasure  or  of  consciousness  of  individual 
power. 
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It  seems  to  me  to  be  but  a  natural  and  inevitable  and 
logical  transition  in  a  man's  experience  from  the  loyalty  he 
bears  to  the  Alma  Mater,  to  the  loyalty  he  bears  to  the  com- 
munity, and  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  midst  of  college  men  that 
you  will  find  this  loyalty  in  a  larger  sense  as  perhaps  among 
no  other  class  of \ men  in  this  country.  Loyalty  to  one's  country ! 
How  is  the  university  man  to  show  it?  Fifty  years  ago  the 
manner  of  showing  that  loyalty  was  without  question.  We 
meet  here  tonight  in  this  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall.  The  older 
men  here  may  recall  those  stirring  times.  Those  of  us  who 
fifty  years  ago  were  in  the  process  of  being  born,  cannot  recall 
it ;  but  I  for  one,  thank  God,  that  my  father  had  a  part  in  the 
manifesting  of  his  loyalty  during  the  Civil  War  and  died  on  a 
battlefield  after  the  battle  of  Ft.  Donelson.  He  has  never 
been  a  memory  to  me,  but  he  has  been  a  very  precious  heritage. 
We  who  have  this  heritage,  how  can  we  show  our  loyalty  to 
our  country?  The  great  danger,  gentlemen,  is  that  we  speak 
of  loving  our  country,  and  that  we  sing  fervently  "My  country 
'tis  of  thee.  Sweet  land  of  liberty" ;  but  we  lose  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  our  country  because  of  its  large  area,  stretching 
out  to  the  Golden  Gate.  And  this  is  my  message  to  you  as  a 
University  and  as  University  men  who  are  to  be;  translate  this 
larger  sense  of  loyalty  in  its  extensive  conception  into  a  more 
intensive  conception,  and  let  every  man  say  to  himself,  'T  serve 
my  country,  the  whole  great  American  nation,  by  serving  in 
some  way,  even  though  a  very  slight  way,  the  particular  com- 
munity in  which  I  happen  to  be".  You  who  are  citizens  of 
Pittsburgh  here  tonight,  when  you  sing  "My  country  'tis  of 
thee",  you  mean  as  regards  your  duties  and  your  civic  respon- 
sibilities, you  mean  this  community  of  Pittsburgh.  There  is  the 
scene  and  there  the  sphere  of  your  loyal  activities. 

I  was  told  a  story  not  long  ago  by  Professor  Steiner, — the 
man  who,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  man  in  this  country  has 
served  efficiently  and  wisely  the  cause  of  the  immigrant.  He 
said  that  not  long  ago  he  was  traveling  in  the  anthracite 
region  in  Scranton,  and  he  met  a  miner  there,  and 
the  miner  said  to  him,  "I  have  a  son  in  college.  I  am  send- 
ing him  to  Harvard".  Professor  Steiner  said  to  him,  "My 
dear  man,  are  you  not  doing  this  at  too  great  a  sacrifice  to 
yourself  and  to  your  family?"  And  the  miner  said,  "I  am. 
We  are  sacrificing  everything  that  we  can  possibly  sacrifice  to 
send  that  boy  to  college".  "Whv  is  it"  the  question  came, 
"that  you  wish  your  son  to  have  an  education?"    And  the  min- 
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er  replied,  "I  wish  him  when  he  has  been  graduated  from  Har- 
vard, to  be  able  to  look  every  man  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  to  go 
to  hell".  Now,  gentlemen,  we  can  all  understand  the  feelings 
of  a  man  when  life  has  been  a  hard  struggle,  who  has  never 
had  an  opportunity  in  his  own  life,  never  a  privilege.  But  that 
certainly  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  University  man  to  take,  who 
goes  out  of  halls  such  as  these,  the  halls  of  privilege,  into  the 
community  that  he  is  destined  to  serve.  He  cannot  merely 
cut  out  before  him  his  own  career,  regardless  of  all  considera- 
tions for  the  men  about  him,  pushing  one  man  to  the  right  and 
another  to  the  left,  in  order  that  he  may  push  himself  forth; 
and  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  way,  saying  to  him,  with  arrogance 
and  with  scorn,  "Go  to  hell".  That,  I  take  it,  is  not  the  mission 
of  the  University  man.  I  believe  that  the  University  man  must 
follow  in  his  life  and  realize  in  his  activities  the  ethical  creed 
of  an  English  philosopher,  Professor  Thomas  Hill  Green,  head 
of  Oxford,  one  of  the  mostr  profound  of  all  the  students  of  the 
theory  of  ethics.  He  said  something  that  to  me  is  most  practi- 
cal, that  "This  is  my  ethical  creed" — and  I  recommend  it  to  all 
University  men  here  tonight,  but  practically  to  those  who  are 
going  out  into  life — "to  practice  what  is  true,  to  do  what  is 
right,  to  make  what  is  beautiful" — and  this  is  the  point  of  the 
whole  thing — "and  to  give  myself  to  some  form  of  social 
growth."  There  is  the  responsibility  of  the  University  man, 
There  has  been  great  talk  here  today  about  vocational 
study,  and  a  remark  has  already  been  made  by  the  first  speaker 
of  the  evening.  I  wish  to  say  that  Princeton  has  been  on  rec- 
ord today,  I  trust  may  continue  into  the  indefinite  future,  to 
stand  above  everything  else,  for  vocational  study  pure  and 
simple.  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  we  understand  by  voca- 
tional study,  what  I  think  should  be  understood  when 
the  word  "vocation"  is  used — for  it  is  a  great  word;  it 
is  a  significant  word — it  does  not  mean  the  specific  pur- 
suit of  the  profession  or  business  of  a  man  here  or  a 
man  there;  but  the  vocation  of  man  means  the  common 
calling  of  a  man,  to  take  his  part  and  his  place  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  man. 
That  is  my  interpretation  of  the  word  vocation.  It  is  not  mine; 
It  is  the  interpretation  of  the  great  German  philosopher,  Fichte. 
He  puts  it  in  one  word.  It  is  faith.  Faith  in  a  message  that 
you  can  bring  to  human  beings,  and  faith  also  in  the  human 
beings  or  in  the  possibility  of  their  education  in  the  scale  of 
humanity.     The  great  educational  problem  today,  I  believe,  is 
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this  :  How  can  we  put  into  our  students,  as  they  leave  the  halls 
of  learning,  this  human  element,  if  you  please,  this  human  pas- 
sion, the  desire  to  touch  in  some  measure,  and  to  touch  for 
good,  the  lives  of  mechanical  engineers,  mining  engineers,  elec- 
trical engineers — whatever  he  may  be  studying,  he  must  come 
in  contact  with  human  beings ;  he  must  understand  human  na- 
ture, and  he  must  have  his  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  the  needs 
and  the  distresses  of  humanity;  that  is,  if  in  his  profession  or 
pursuit  he  is  to  be  a  man  as  well  as  an  engineer  or  an  instructor 
or  a  teacher  or  a  man  of  affairs.  We  must  give  our  young  men 
power.  The  great  call  is  for  men  of  efficiency,  men  of  power; 
but  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  as  educational  institu- 
tions serving  this  country  in  which  we  live  if  we  give  men  of 
power  merely.  With/ the  power  must  be  also,  it  seems  to  me, 
this  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  use  of  that  power.  Effi- 
ciency, yes,  but  if  I  may  so  put  it,  let  the  efficiency  of  the  uni- 
versity man  be  a  consecrated  efficiency,  consecrated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  man. 

But  one  word  in  conclusion.  This  is  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  this  great  institution.  It  was  founded  at  a  time 
when  the  great  institutions  of  our  land  were  forming 
themselves  together  into  the  great  nation  that  we  love,  and  to 
which  we  pledge  our  loyal  allegiance.  It  seems  to  me  that  as 
we  speak  of  loyalty,  and  as  I  have  spoken  of  loyalty  to  our  fel- 
low men.  we  must  also  from  time  to  time  emphasize  in  the 
minds  of  the  University  man  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country.  In  some  men's  minds  it  seems  as  though 
there  could  be  an  appeal  from  time  to  time  from  the  institution 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  But  my  friends,  we  must  pause  to 
think  that  at  the  time  this  university  was  forming,  the  will  of 
the  people,  that  had  been  gathering  together  for  generations, 
formed  itself  into  our  great  institutions ;  and  there  is  a  sense 
of  stability  and  permanency  about  the  will  of  the  people  when 
it  finds  itself  and  finds  expression  in  our  institutions. 
After  all,  there  is  nothing  eternal,  as  regards  the  expres- 
sion of  truth  when  we  come  to  the  institutions  of  a  free  people. 
And  to  borrow  again  an  idea  from  another  great  German  phil- 
osopher, Hegel:  the  eternal  truth  of  all  the  ages  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  the  consciousness  of  a  free  and  united  people;  and 
while  that  eternal  truth  has  found  this  permanent  expression 
in  the  glorious  institutions  of  our  country,  let  us  all  as  univer- 
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sity  men,  pledge  our  allegiance  anew  to  the   country  we   love, 
and  to  the  institutions  that  represent  her. 
Toastmaster : 

When  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  University  adopted 
the  formal  title  of  University  of  Pittsburgh,  it  was 
not  a  change  of  name,  but  a  restoration  of  the  original 
name  of  Pittsburgh  that  we  bore  at  our  christening.  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  University,  one  and  indissoluble,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  Neither  can  develop  to  its  fullness  without 
the  other.  They  sometimes  refer  to  our  new  governing  body 
as  the  nine  muses,  but  we  cannot  find  any  nine  gods  of  Olym- 
pus there  of  an  industrial  character.  The  one  that  I  can  think 
of  was  Vulcan,  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  that  type  that  we  have 
with  us,  one  who  has  been  a  strong  man  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  forged  iron  chains  into  one 
of  the  Garlands  that  we  wear  proudly  in  our  industrial  supre- 
macy. 

The  City  and  the  University. 
Robert  Garland,  Member  of  Council,  Pittsburgh, 
Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  am  asked  to  speak  on  the  City  and  the  University.  I 
presume  that  I  am  expected  to  speak  just  a  little  more  about 
the  City  than  the  University  by  reason  of  being  one  of  the  City 
Council.  And  you  have  already  heard  much  about  the  Univer- 
sity. 

I  might  remind  those  of  our  guests  who  are  strangers  here 
that  the  present  City  Council  is  very  young,  and  I  have  only 
occupied  a  seat  in  it  for  a  few  months, — remember,  now,  I 
didn't  say  that  I  'filled  it. , 

Ours  is  not  a  government  by  commission.  Besides  hav- 
ing a  small  Council  of  nine  members,  we  have  a  Mayor,  and 
the  different  Department  Heads. 

Now  what  is  the  connection  between  our  City  and  our 
University  ?  To  a  large  extent  each  is  interdependent  upon  the 
other.  The  more  renowned  the  City,  the  greater  should  be  the 
University,  while  the  success  of  the  University  reflects  credit 
upon  the  city  as  a  place  of  learning,  in  addition  to  its  other 
well  won  attributes.  Having  the  name  of  our  City  in  your  cor- 
porate title,  should  also  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  University, 
as  the  name  of  Pittsburgh  is  written  in  strong  characters 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  If  there  be  anything  de- 
sirable in  a  combination  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  teaching 
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of  the  Industrial  Arts,  no  better  location  could  be  found  for  a 
great  University  than  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 

These  are  the  days  of  achievement  in  applied  knowledge. 
There  is  yet  a  great  deal  to  be  accomplished  in  engineering,  in 
mechanical,  in  chemical,  and  in  electrical  lines,  and  there  is  as 
large  a  field  for  the  young  man  as  there  ever  was.  There  are 
more  laboratories  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  where  metallurgi- 
cal and  electro-chemical  tests  and  experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted, than  in  any  other  locality  in  the  world.  The  alternate 
class  work  and  shop  work,  the  visits  to  the  diversified  mills  and 
factories  of  this  vicinity,  where  the  actual  working  may  be 
studied,  are  of  considerable  help  to  our  University  and  its  stu- 
dents. 

You  have  your  School  of  Economics,  for  commercial, 
industrial  and  financial  training.  You  have  your  Department 
of  Industrial  Chemistry,  and  I  understand  that  one  of  your 
studies  in  this  Department  is  that  of  Smoke  Abatement. 

We  have  been  known  as  the  "Smoky  City"  ;  and  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  some  of  us  old-timers  gloried  in  the  title.  The  more 
smoke  we  had,  the  greater  we  thought  was  our  prosperity. 

But  modern  ideas  prevail,  and  we  have  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  smoke  is  not  only  harmful  in  many  ways,  but  it  meana 
inefficiency,  and  a  wilful  waste  of  good  fuel.  Its  abatement 
would  also  result  in  a  small  revenue  to  every  householder,  and 
the  women  would  welcome  a  cleaner  atmosphere  for  the  sake 
of  their  wall  paper  and  their  lace  curtains. 

The  City  authorities  are  engaged  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Smoke  Ordinance,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  will 
welcome  any  assistance  which  your  special  corps  of  engineers 
may  render  towards  solving  the  problem  of  total  elimination 
of  what  we  are  now  pleased  to  call  the  Smoke  Nuisance,  but 
which  in  the  old  days  was  considered  rather  a  badge  or  a 
smudge  of  honor. 

We  live  in  an  inventive  age.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this 
presence,  nor  will  I  take  the  time,  to  dwell  on  the  many  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  which  have  marked  the  history  of  the 
world  since  this  University  of  Pittsburgh  was  chartered.  With- 
in the  memory  of  even  the  youngest  scholar,  the  wireless  tele- 
graph has  been  perfected. 

Now,  just  a  word  to  the  faculty  and  the  students  of  the 
University.  I  understand  that  our  students  come  from  all 
parts  of  this  country,  and  some  from  foreign  countries. 

The  American  bov  must  not  think  that  we  in  the   United 
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States  know  it  all,  or  that  we  are  in  any  way  superior  to  the 
foreign  countries,  even  in  industrial  knowledge.  The  City  of 
Pittsburgh  is  world  famed.  If  the  "Father  of  his  Coun- 
try" could  visit  us  today,  he  would  find  the  Ohio  River  a  great 
waterway,  carrying  over  ten  million  tons  of  freight  annually, 
and  destined  to  be  a  direct  line  of  communication,  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  with  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Orient,  and  the 
western  coast  of  South  AmericJi  Somewhat  different  from 
the  Ohio  River  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  a  few  canoes  danced  on  its  waters. 

He  would  find  Pittsburgh,  the  strategic  point,  which  was 
coveted  by  the  French  and  the  English,  the  place  of  greatest 
tonnage  in  the  world,  surpassing  the  combined  tonnage  of  any 
other  three  cities  or  ports  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Our  City  is  great  industrially,  and  she  is  made  great  by 
the  backbone  of  her  unparalleled  industrial  district,  but  don't 
let  us  be  too  complacent.  The  European  nations  are  awaken- 
ing, and  we  must  keep  on  the  alert.  Unfortunately,  our  gov- 
ernment has  not  succeeded  in  divorcing  the  subject  of  the  tar- 
iff from  politics,  and  until  it  does,  there  will  be  a  spirit  of  un- 
rest. European  commodities  are  being  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  we  are  feeling  the  effects  of  foreign  competition.  By 
reason  of  the  fact  that  our  transcontinental  freight  rate  from 
Pittsburgh  to  San  Francisco  is  so  much  greater  than  the  duty 
and  the  freight  rate  from  the  other  side  combined,  Belgian, 
German  and  English  structural  material,  and  other  iron  and 
steel  staples,  are  being  landed  on  our  Pacific  Coast  at  a  price 
with  which  Pittsburgh  can  not  compete.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  special  examples  that  might  be  cited.  First  and  foremost, 
and  above  and  beyond  everything  else,  we  are  an  industrial 
community.  No  higher  wages  are  paid  anywhere  in  the  world 
than  those  paid  in  the  Pittsburgh  District,  and  the  fostering  of 
our  industries  means  the  welfare  and  success  of  our  great  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  Both  go  hand  in  hand.  I  should  be 
pardoned,  therefore,  in  making  a  slight  reference  to  our  indus- 
trial conditions. 

A  recent  investigation  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
shows  that  the  average  British  workman,  for  an  equal  period 
of  time,  earns  a  dollar,  the  German  workman  earns  83  cents, 
the  French  workman  7s  cents,  the  Belgian  workman  63  cents, 
and  the  American  workman  earns  $2.32.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  high  wages  we  pay  lay  us  open  to  this  competi- 
tion, but  with  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  wages  should  not 
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be  reduced.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  have  a  proper" 
protective  tariff. 

I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  I  should  dwell  longer  on  this 
subject  at  this  time,  but  please  remember  that  I  have  been  in 
the  manufacturing  business  in  Pittsburgh  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  a  Councilman  for  onlv  a  few  months.  "The  leopard  can- 
not change  his  spots".  The  tariff'  is  now  up  in  Congress  for 
settlement,  but  I  desire  simply  to  suggest  that  in  your  study  of 
Political  Economy,  it  might  be  well  for  those  of  your  faculty, 
who  "teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot",  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  actual  conditions,  a  full  knowedge  of  which 
can  be  gotten  from  the  industrial  concerns  of  this  district,  so 
that  they  ma}^  teach  from  accpiired  practical  knowledge,  rather 
than  by  theory.  There  are  a  number  of  text  books  which  teach 
free  trade  doctrine ;  and  in  a  community  such  as  this,  wdiere 
such  doctrines  can  be  conclusively  show^n  to  be  based  on  false 
premises,  such  books  should  be  expurgated  or  eliminated. 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  remarked  that  American  brains, 
and  our  genius  for  inventing,  designing,  and  constructing, 
^vould  keep  us  in  the  front  rank  and  would  minimize  foreign 
competition.  But  not  so ;  brains  are  bought  and  sold.  The 
man  who  invents,  either  sells  his  invention,  licenses  under  it, 
or  it  is  stolen  from  him ;  while  he  who  designs  or.  constructs, 
without  protection  by  patent,  is  copied.  American  brains,  in 
fact  Pittsburgh  brains,  have  erected  modern  manufacturing 
plants  in  far  off'  China  and  India,  not  to  speak  of  many  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Now  as  to  our  City : 

In  July  last  the  City  of  Dusseldorf  started  a  municipal 
college  or  university  in  which  municipal  law.  social  questions, 
sanitation,  health,  charity,  as  well  as  the  modern  problems  in 
the  life  of  a  city,  are  made  subjects  of  study  by  lectures  and 
otherwise. 

It  is  stated  that  the  teachers  are  autliorities  in  their  special 
branches,  taken  from  men  who  have  had  practical  experience  in 
municipal  administration.  Dusseldorf  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  model  city  of  the  world,  and  its  new  departure  is  of 
course  calculated  to  train  men  who  will  be  fitted  specially  for 
municipal  work  in  German  cities. 

Now.  while  it  is  a  well  recognized  fact  (hat  in  our  citv 
governments  we  are  not  in  this  country  anything  like  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  are  the  municipalities  of  Europe,  a  matter  such  as 
this  sliould  set  us  thinking.     It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  be- 
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fore  we  have  special. colleges  of  this  kind,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  training  along  these  lines  could  not  be  taken  up  as  an 
educational  branch.  Or  the  municipality  could,  in  the  interests 
of  good  government,  well  afford  to  found  a  chair  on  "Munici- 
pal Government  and  Affairs",  where  this. special  training  could 
be  given. 

What  we  want  in  our  American  cities. is  honest,  business 
government.  Placed  alongside  those  of  European  cities,  we 
are  most  inefficient. 

The  greater  number  of  our  cities  are  the  playthings  of 
corrupt  lawmakers,  and  the  prey, of  special  interests  who  rob 
the  city  treasury,  and  thereby  increase  the  taxes  of  the  prop- 
erty-owning citizens.  The  cities. of  the  country  are  growing 
abnormally,  at  the  expense  of  our  country  districts.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  small  farm  is  out  of  fashion;  or  it  is 
possible  that  the  glamour  of  the  city  attracts.  This  great 
growth,  increasing  the  taxable ,  valuation  as  it  does,  means 
large  collections  from  taxes,  and  other  revenues,  and  there 
should,  therefore,  be  all  the  more  caution. exercised  in  choosing 
men  for  office  who  shall  administer  the  affairs  of  the  munici- 
pality. 

Some  day  there  will  be  an  awakening ;  and  when  it  dawns 
upon  the  often  well-to-do  but  careless  American. citizen  that  he 
should  exercise  his  voting  franchise,  not  only  at  the  regular 
election,  but  also. at  the  too  often  neglected  primaries,  so  that 
he  will  cast  his  vote  for  decent  government,  a  step  forward 
will  have  been  made.  And  when, those  in  power  stop  the  prac- 
tice of  coercing  men  on  the  city  pay  roll  in  the  exercise  of 
their .  franchise,  so  that  every  man  may  vote  as  his  conscience 
and  his  judgment  dictate,  another  very  important  step  towards 
decency  and  efficiency  will  be  the  result. 

The  University,  through  its  teachers,  could  do  no  better 
work  than  to  teach  its  students  the  value  of  the  voting  fran- 
chise, and  the  necessity  of  exercising.it.  It  should  be  the  hope 
of  all  self-respecting  citizens  that  the  time  will  come  when  our 
American  cities  will  be  able  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  our 
great  universities,  along  the  lines  of  decency  and  efficiency. 

Toastmaster : 

The  usual  custom  is  for  the  President  of  the  Asso* 
ciation  to  introduce  the  Toast-Master.  This  time  the 
custom  is  reversed, ,  and  it  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  in- 
troduce to  this   assembly,  our  new   President  of   the   Alumni 
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Association,  who  was  only  elected  on  Monday,  evening,  too 
late  to  get  his  name  on  the  program  as  president  in  time. to  put 
him  on  as  the  first  speaker.  The  gentleman  has  not  only  been 
an  active  man  in  business — though  he  has  not  forged  any  iron 
chains.. he  has  dug  his  success  out  of  coal  mines  and  made  his 
name  known  as  one  of  the  builders  of  industrial  Pittsburgh — 
he  has  also  been  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  ardent  work- 
ers among  the  Alumni  Association,  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Students'  Employment  Bureau,  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Athletics,  and  in  other  of  the  activities.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  introduce  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Hamilton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Thk  Alumni  and  the  University. 

Alfred  Reed  Hamilton,  '94,  President  General  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Toastuiasfer,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  very  evident  from  this  cordial  reception  that 
most  of  you  men  have  never  heard  me  try  to  make 
a  speech.  Anniversary  time  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
good  period  in  which  to  take  stock.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom at  a  season  like  this  to  sit  down  on  the  mile-stone 
for  a  breathing  spell  to  look  over  the  various  aspects  of  our  ac- 
tivities— to  review  our  achievements,  to  make  an  inventory  of 
our  present-day  resources,  and  plan  and  resolve  for  the  future, 
before  we  gather  ourselves  for  the  journey  ahead. 

Now  when  we  come  to  take  a  look  around  at  the  affairs  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  or- 
ganized Alumni,  and  consider  the  present  Alumni  Association's 
history,  its  present  day  functions,  its  needs  and  its  opportuni- 
ties, we  find  there  isn't  much  in  retrospect.  Its  history  is  a 
scant  story  soon  told.  With  an  institution  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  old,  the  present  Alumni  body  is  scarcely 
twenty  years  old.  The  contemporary  membership  embraces 
nearly  all  the  pioneers.  Now  the  reason  for  this  is  clear.  In 
spite  of  all  this  eloquent  hot  air  about  the  glories  of  our  past, 
the  fact  is  that  for  nearly  a  century  of  its  existence,  this  insti- 
tution wandered  through  a  period  of  scholastic  somnambulism 
which  for  depth  and  duration  makes  Rip  Van  Winkle's  sleep 
look  like  the  cat  nai>  of  old  age  in  an  easy  chair. 

It  was  Dr.  Holland  who  first  tried  to  induce  us  to  get  a 
move  on.     Landing  among  us  as  Chancellor,   possessing  high 
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scientific  attainments,  a  broad  general  culture,  a  very  large  and 
very  strong  personal  following,  a  big  generous  heart  and  tact- 
ful ways — ^and  I  may  add,  with  a  shrewd  working  knowledge 
of  a  certain  type  of  boisterous,  half-baked  college  boy  who 
needed  a  curbed  bit  and  set  of  toe-weights  to  get  him  going 
right — it  seemed  that  Holland  was  just  the  man  to  lead  the 
University  on  to  bigger  and  better  things.  But  scarcely  had 
he  mustered  his  magnificent  energies  to  the  task,  when  Andrew 
Carnegie  came  along  and  collared  him,  and  the  Doctor  gath- 
ered up  his  wonderful  collection  of  butterflies  and  other  insects 
and  moved  into  the  palatial  bughouse  which  Andrew  had  built 
for  him  across  the  way.  With  Holland's  exit,  the  institution 
folded  its  hands  and  relapsed  into  its  peaceful  repose. 

Then  they  tried  to  get  "Pa"  Brashear  to  take  the  position, 
but  "Pa"  was  busy  gathering  material  for  a  brick-laying  job 
on  the  new  observatory.  He  did,  however,  agree  to  fan  the 
sleeper  until  they  got  someone  else. 

Suddenly,  from  an  obscure  point  out  West,  and  traveling 
at  a  rate  beyond  all  known  speed  limits,  the  University  was  hit 
by  a  six-cylinder,  ninety-horse-power,  self-starting  McCor- 
mick,  and  in  that  one  smash  the  entire  institution,  from  top  to 
bottom,  lost  not  only  its  desire  but  its  capacity  for  sleep.  From 
the  shock  of  that  collision  the  Faculty  was  re-organized,  the 
course  of  study  revised,  the  student  body  stimulated  and  en- 
larged, the  Alumni  identified,  organized  and  set  to  work,  the 
name  and  location  changed,  several  buildings  erected  on  the 
new  site,  and  the  thrill  of  something  doing  at  the  University 
was  sent  through  the  nervous  system  of  the  entire  community. 
That's  going  some,  isn't  it? 

I  wish  in  the  stingy  three  minutes  allotted  to  me,  that  I 
had  time  to  jam  in  something  about  this  remarkable  man, — 
this   broad-shouldered,   big-minded,   wholesome,    wonderfully 

able  Scotch-American,  who  goes  about  equipped  with  seven- 
league  boots,  and  a  megaphone,  always  hurrying  along  to  get 
some  place,  and  always  arriving  there,  don't  forget  that;  and 
everlastingly  proclaiming  the  University.  And  all  this  time 
with  the  blush  of  good  health  on  his  cheek  and  his  big  blue  eyes 
glowing  with  generous  enthusiasm — always  beaming  and  al- 
ways busy — he  is  lugging  a  burden  in  this  construction  work 
which  would  utterly  crush  an  ordinary  man.  With  so  much  to 
accomplish  and  so  little  money  at  hand  to  do  it  with,  it  is  a 
wonder  to  me  the  man  isn't  driven  to  distraction. 
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I  wish,  just  in  order  to  round  out  things,-  that  the  aspiring 
author  of  "The  Vision  of  She-Who-Knows"  would  have 
topped  off  the  story  of  the  completed  work  of  this  University 
by  a  little  tableau  of  the  Chancellor  sitting  at  ease  in  his  slip- 
pers by  the  fire,  gently  rocking  to  and  fro  and  blowing  up  rings 
of  smoke  from  a  good  cigar  and  saying  to  his  wife,  "\\^ell,  JDy 
Jiminy,  that  is  one  job  that  is  out  of  the  road  at  any  rate". 

\\' ell,  it  was  McCormick  who  really  got  this  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation together.  And  once  on  the,  job,  it  found  its  field  of  ef- 
fort clearly  defined.  In  a  w^ord,  it  discovered  that  its  function  . 
is  to  bind  this  institution  to  the  community  by  thousands  of 
living,  compelling  ties;, to  contribute  something  of  counsel, 
effort  and  cash ;  to  help  build  its  buildings,  to  win  it  friends  and 
increase  its  enrolment ;  to  supervise  its  competitive  athletics, 
to  keep  them  clean  and  to  teach  the  participants  to  strive  with 
courage,  to  win  with  modesty  and  lose  with  good  humor  and 
good  grace ;  and  finally,  and  one  of  the  most  important  things 
of  all,  to  open  the  avenues  of  self-help  to  students  who  need 
help.  This  last  phase  of  Alumni  activity,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Student  Employment  Bureau,  in  itself  is  a  problem  so 
pressing  in  its  necessities  and  so  rich  in  its  possibilities,  as  to 
justify  specialized  effort  as  a  life  work.  You  cannot  conceive, 
unless  you  come  into  personal  touch  with  this  situation,  the 
sacrifices  some  students  are  making  to  acquire  an  education — • 
not  scores  of  them,  but  literally  hundreds.  And  although  it  is 
a  complicated  problem,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  slowly 
getting  the  work  on  a  systematic  basis,  and  I  believe  that  our 
records  w^ill  show  that  we  have  made  genuine  progress. 

Now,  for  all  this  work  we  need  within  our  Alumni  organi- 
zation, more  than  anything  else, — recruits.  The  present  body 
is  small  but  reasonably  active.  The  efficiency  of  such  an  or- 
ganization, of  course,  is  measured  by  the  accumulated  efforts 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  it;  therefore,  we  should  not 
rest  until  we  have  lassoed  the  last  available  man.  ^^'e  need 
the  wealth,  the  capacities  and  energies  represented  among  our 
Alumni  on  the  outside,  some  of  whom  T  fear  are  still  paying 
toll  on  the  Sixth  Street  Bridge.  And  it  isn't  such  a  hard  thing 
to  get  recruits.  The  fellow  who  has  touched  the  magic  walls 
of  this  old  institution  will  find  the  old  memories  tugging  at  his 
heart  strings  if  we  but  stir  them.  They  were  w-ritten  there  at 
the  most  impressionable  time  of  his  career,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  laughter  and  song  and  good  companionship  and  healthful 
sports  and  liard  and  hcl])ful  work.     Set  these  chords  vibrating 
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and  the  truth  comes  home  to  him,  hot  in  its  conviction,  that 
this  university  belongs  to  him  and  he  to  it.  Once  establish 
this  sense  of  personal  relationship,  coupled  with  personal  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  have  found  a  willino-  and  efficient  helper. 
The  opportunity  offered  in  this  field  of  Alumni  activity 
constitutes  the  very  highest  type  of  service.  An  opportunity 
to  do  a  share  towards  equipping  citizens  for  the  republic  to 
the  end  that  the  entire  community,  country  and  race  may  ad- 
vance. It  is  an  atmosphere  vibrating  with  the  loftiest  kind  of 
action.  It  is  a  field  in  which  no  task  can  be  commonplace  and 
no  detail  can  be  insignificant.  It  is  a  field  in  which  we  need 
every  available  man ;  and  I  say  to  you,  men  within  the  organi- 
zation, that  we  owe  this  recruiting  effort  to  the  University,  and 
we  owe  it  to  our  brothers ,  who  are  still  on  the  outside,  that  we 
try  to  prevail  upon  them  to  come  in  and  enjoy  with  us  the 
pleasure  of  this  glorious  and  uplifting  work. 

Toastmaster : 

After  that  address,  we  ought  all  to  be  ready  to  sing  with 
enthusiasm  the  Alma  Mater  song. 

(The  University  "Alma  Mater"  was  then  sung.) 

Our  own  University,  our  very  own  today.  We  can 
but  think  upon  this  anniversary  occasion  of  the  long  line  that 
has  preceded  us,  even  though  they  may  be  referred  to  as  having 
been  somewhat  sleepy  in  comparison  with  the  insistent  activi- 
ties of  today.  But  the  noble  traditions  of  the  old  college  are 
not  to  be  forgotten,  nor  the  line  of  men  who  in  the  Faculty  and 
as  Alumni  have  painted  their  names  high  upon  the  country's 
page  of  honor.  We  have  sent  forth  in  these  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years,  men  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Senate  and  Congress,  to  the  Supreme  Courts  and 
Legislatures  of  other  states,  men  famous,  men  of  great 
achievements  in  all  walks  of  life.  While  the  \york  was  not  as 
broad,  as  big  as  it  is  now  becoming,  it  was  of  high  class,  and 
we  need  none  of  us  be  ashamed  to  look  back  upon  the  record 
of  high  achievements  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  University's 
history.  But  we  can,  with  all  the  more  pleasure  and  pride, 
turn  to  its  present  achievement  of  widening  usefulness  and  of 
greater  things  to  come  under  such  a  leader  as  we  now  have.  I 
shall  not  attempt  after  the  eloquent  words  that  have  been  ut- 
tered, to  speak  of  his  tireless  energy,  his  wonderful  leadership, 
his  breadth  of  new   energv  with   which  he  is   pushing  us   for- 
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ward,  but  simply  say  that  we  are  glad  to  hear  now  from  our 
own  "Sammy  Alac''. 

Our  Own  University. 

Samuel  Black  McCormick,  Chancellor,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Delegates  of  Institutions,  Guests,  Alumni, 
Students,  Friends  of  the  University,  and  Members  of  our 
Faculty  and  Trustees: 

I  really  feel  that  I  am  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  after 
the  genuine  eloquence  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  If  there 
is  anything  going  on  in  this  University  that  demands  help  in 
the  form  of  service  or  in  the  form  of  money,  Alfred  Hamilton 
is  sure  to  have  a  hand  and  a  helpful  hand  in  its  doing.  The 
fact  that  he  is  a  genuine  orator  only  came  to  our  knowledge  a 
year  or  two  ago.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  fellow  students  in 
the  90's  knew  all  about  it,  but  while  we  knew  the  kind  of  man 
he  was,  the  spirit  that  was  in  him,  we  did  not  know  anything 
about  that  wonderful  eloquence  which  he  has  poured  out  upon 
us  tonight. 

I  should  be  much  more  comfortable  this  evening  if  I  could 
call  upon  the  guests  for  an  address  and  myself  remain  silent. 
Here  is  Principal  Peterson  of  McGill  University,  who  was  to 
have  spoken  this  morning,  and  we  did  not  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity. Dr.  Hollis  has  been  in  the  room  this  evening  until  a 
moment  ago,  representing  Harvard,  down  on  the  program  for 
an  address  which  he  had  no  chance  to  deliver.  We  have  scores 
and  scores  of  other  men  representing  the  institutions  of  the 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  all  of  them  ready  to 
speak  for  the  institutions  which  they  represent.  I  wish  that, 
having  brought  together  such  a  vast  number  of  men  represent- 
ing the  educational  interests  of  the  entire  nation,  representing 
also  measurably  the  educational  interests  of  other  nations  as 
well,  we  could  have  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  them  rather 
than  to  myself.  In  this  part  of  the  anniversary  occasion  we 
are,  however,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Alumni.  This  is 
their  part  of  the  celebration.  It  is,  therefore,  my  part  simply 
to  do  what  I  am  told,  and  what  I  am  told  to  do  tonight  is  to 
speak  a  little  upon  our  own  University. 

I  have  listened  to  the  addresses  of  yesterday  and  today 
with  a  pleasure  I  cannot  ix)ssibly  express.  It  is  a  marvelous 
thing  that  not  only  should  so  many  of  our  institutions  be  repre- 
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sented,  but  also  that  with  a  single  exception  the  persons  upon 
the  program  should  all  be  at  hand  ready  to  do  the  part  assigned 
to  them.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  really  the  very  first 
opportunity  I  have  had,  to  thank  the  delegates  who  have  come 
as  our  guests,  to  thank  also  the  institutions  which  they  repre- 
sent for  sending  them  here.  I  think  that  all  of  us  will  feel 
from  this  time  on  that  we  are  bound  more  closely  to  the  edu- 
cational forces  of  America  and  of  the  world  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  mingled  together,  discussing  questions  of 
universal  educational  interest.  I  hope  that  we  have  come  more 
nearly  to  their  solution  than  ever  before.  It  is  fitting,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  close  of  this  particular  anniversary,  so  signifi- 
cant in  the  history  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  we  should 
for  a  moment  give  thought  to  ourselves ;  for  after  all,  while  the 
purpose  of  this  gathering  is  to  discuss  educational  problems  of 
general  interest,  another  purpose  is  to  center  the  thought  of  our 
own  community  in  upon  ourselves,  to  give  our  people  the  op^ 
portunity  to  know  what  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is,  what 
it  stands  for,  what  it  is  trying  to  do,  in  order  that  it  may  if 
possible  have  a  larger  place  in  their  mind  and  in  their  affec- 
tions. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  aims  to  represent  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  located  and  to  meet  the  needs  and  realize 
the  ideals  of  the  people  it  is  destined  to  serve.  It  was  planted 
in  the  metropolis  of  Western  Pennsylvania  primarily  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  name 
given  in  1819,  "The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania", 
indicated  that  it  was  to  be  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Western  one.  We  have  in  this  part  of  the  state  a  population 
numbering  3,100,000  persons.  Dividing  Pennsylvania  into 
two  commonwealths,  we  would  have  New  York  as  one,  Illi- 
nois as  two,  Ohio  as  three.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  as  four, 
Texas  as  five,  Massachusetts  as  six,  Missouri  as  seven,  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  as  eight;  so  that  the  population  which  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  is  under  obligation  to  serve,  stands 
eighth  in  size  in  these  United  States.  This  gives  some  con- 
ception of  the  work  which  the  University  must  accomplish. 
This  great  population  of  3,100,000  persons,  1,018,000  of 
whom  are  centered  in  this  particular  community,  is,  in  spite  of 
its  great  diversity  in  population,  with  representatives  of  prac- 
tically every  nationality  under  the  sun,  after  all  a  most  homo- 
geneous people.  The  spirit,  aspirations,  ideals  of  this  great 
population  are  identical  throughout  the  whole  region.    An  edu- 
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cational  institution,  therefore,  which  would  serve  the  people, 
must  belong  to  the  people,  must  serve  their  needs,  meet  their 
aspirations  and  fulfill  their  ideals.  The  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, then,  aspires  not  to  become  a  Harvard,  a  Princeton,  or 
a  Yale,  nor  even  a  Columbia,  a  Pennsylvania,  or  a  Chicago; 
but  it  aspires  to  become  such  a  University  as  will  understand 
the  needs  of  its  people  and  endeavor  not  alone  to  satisfy  those 
needs,  but  to  help  the  people  to  realize  the  very  highest  pos- 
sible aspirations  and  ideals.  This  is  my  first  thought  with  ref- 
erence to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  We  shall  attain  unto 
real  success  just  in  the  measure  in  which  we  are  able  to  realize 
this  conception  in  the  development  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

I  wish  to  say,  further,  that  in  this  thing  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  study  what  education  actually  is,  in  its  essence  and  in  its 
development.  Yesterday  we  discussed  the  Ideals  of  Education 
most  wisely  and  most  effectively.  I  wish  more  people  than 
were  actually  present  could  have  heard  the  papers.  We  dis- 
cussed also  the  field  of  the  City  University,  for  a  university 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city  has  certain  peculiar  prol> 
lems  which  it  must  attempt  to  solve.  This  question  was  also 
most  wisely  and  most  effectively  discussed  by  the  men  who 
read  the  several  thoughts. 

Now  our  thought  with  reference  to  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  is  this :  The  people  have  their  problems,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  University  to  help  to  solve  them ;  problems 
of  citizenship  and  of  service;  problems  of  education  and  effi- 
ciency; problems  of  economics  and  of  sociology;  problems  of 
industry,  and  of  capacity ;  problems  of  health;  problems  of 
morals  and  religion;  problems  of  engineering;  problems  touch- 
ing whatever  engages  the  thought,  affects  the  welfare  and  en- 
ters into  the  lives  of  the  people.  This  is  the  function  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Only  as  it  seeks  to  touch  the  life  of 
the  people  in  the  place  where  they  live  and  where  they  work, 
where  they  think  and  where  they  hope,  is  it  possible  for  anv  in- 
stitution of  learning  such  as  this,  actually  to  accomplish  its 
mission.  We  believe  that  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  in 
this  great  industrial  community,  a  mission  peculiarly  import- 
ant,— a  mission  which  includes,  of  course,  the  education  of 
youth  for  citizenship  and  for  the  several  professions  and  em- 
ployments in  which  they  must  engage;  but  which  also  includes 
a  service  of  co-operation  with  the  comnnuiity  in  the  solution  of 
all  the  ])ro1)lems,  intellectual  and  practical,  wiiicli  in  any  large 
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measure  affect  the  lives  of  the  people.  We  beHeve,  moreover, 
that  the  University  can  do  this  without  in  any  measure  lower- 
ing the  very  highest  ideal  of  education.  We  do  not  believe  that 
education  has  value  only  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  useless  and 
cannot  be  applied  to  a  practical  purpose.  We  do  not  believe  in 
a  culture  which  is  too  fine  to  be  put  to  doing  the  work  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  believe  that  learning  is  degraded  when  it  is 
put  to  the  service  of  mankind,  when  it  is  made  to  help  people 
live  their  lives  more  wisely  and  beneficently.  Here  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  people,  with  the  ideals 
and  problems  which  are  ours,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
will  be  true  to  its  mission  only  as  it  touches  the  industrial,  the 
professional,  the  individual  life  of  the  people  in  just  as  many 
points  as  it  is  capable  of  doing. 

Another  thing.  I  am  glad  that  the  addresses  of  the  even- 
ing have  brought  so  many  helpful  ideas  and  suggestions.  I  want 
to  refer  just  a  moment  to  one  thought  which  was  so  beautifully 
and  eloquently  presented  by  President  Hibben,  namely,  loyal- 
ty. How  beautiful  a  thing  loyalty  is,  and  how  defective  the 
life  which  is  without  it !  Loyalty  to  the  highest  conception  of 
life;  loyalty  to  duty;  loyalty  to  the  community;  loyalty  to  the 
home ;  loyalty  to  the  church ;  loyalty  to  all  the  interests  which 
belong  to  us  as  citizens  of  the  community.  The  relation  of  an 
alumnus  to  his  University  is  quite  like  that  of  a  son  to  his 
parents.  He  may  be  a  good  son  or  an  ungrateful  son ;  but 
whatever  he  is,  he  cannot  take  out  of  himself  the  life,  love, 
care,  devotion  of  his  father  and  mother.  Likewise  an  alumnus 
of  a  University,  whatever  he  may  be,  cannot  take  out  of  him- 
self what  his  University  put  into  him.  What  he  is  he  owes  in 
large  part  to  it.  Loyalty  to  it,  therefore,  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  nor  even  of  duty.  It  is  a  part  of  the  life.  Its  absence 
would  imply  a  vital  defect.  Next,  therefore,  to  the  loyalty  a 
man  feels  for  the  mother  who  bore  him,  is  the  loyalty  that  the 
alumnus  feels  for  the  institution  from  which  he  has  graduated. 
Standing  as  we  do  on  this  anniversary  day,  in  the  midst  of  this 
great  community,  surrounded  by  four  thousand  loyal  alumni, 
we  confidently  expect  the  fulfilment  of  all  our  plans  and  hopes 
for  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  through  the  loyal,  devoted 
service  of  the  sons  and  daughters  whose  intellectual  life  has 
been  communicated  to  them  by  this  institution  of  learning. 
Their  enthusiasm,  communicating  itself  to  the  community,  it- 
self loyal  to  the  University,  will  mean  development,  growth, 
power  beyond  all  our  present   ability  to   prophecy.     We   need 
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not  doubt,  on  this  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
that  our  fondest  dreams  will  become  realities,  and  that  all  the 
hopes  of  the  men  who  wrought  long  ago,  and  all  the  desires 
and  expectations  of  those  who  are  with  us  today,  will  by  and 
by  be  brought  to  pass  in  a  University  worthy  of  this  great  com- 
munity and  capable  of  serving  all  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 

One  more  thought  about  the  community  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Listening  to  the 
addresses,  especially  this  afternoon,  I  was  very  greatly  en- 
couraged with  the  thought  that  all  these  institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  one  great  body  united  in  sympathy  and  in  purpose. 
What  one  has  belongs  to  all.  In  our  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth we  must  get  all  the  power  and  benefit  possible  out  of 
the  realization  of  this  fact.  State  College  in  the  center  of  the 
State ;  Waynesburg,  and  Washington  and  Jefferson ;  Thiel,  and 
Geneva ;  Westminster,  and  Grove  City,  and  Allegheny  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State ;  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
Duquesne  University,  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  and  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  in  Allegheny  County;  these  are 
standing  together ;  each  helping  the  other ;  each  doing  its  share 
of  the  work;  each  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  education; 
all  working  together  to  give  the  people  the  best  inspirations 
and  the  highest  efficiency;  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  in 
no  great  while  our  community,  with  its  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple, will  be  as  well  known  for  its  institutions  of  learning  as  it 
is  today  for  its  industrial,  its  banking,  and  its  other  commercial 
interests.  It  encourages  us  mightily  to  remember,  too,  that  in 
these  hopes  and  plans,  these  longings  and  expectations,  we 
shall  have  the  sympathetic  interest  and  the  real  co-operation  of 
all  the  institutions  of  learning  in  our  land. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  those  who  have  come  to  us  from 
abroad  for  their  presence  with  us  yesterday  and  today.  I  hope 
that  as  many  of  you  as  possible  will  stay  for  the  perhaps  more 
practical  discussions  of  tomorrow.  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  our 
grateful  appreciation  of  your  presence,  and  of  the  courtesy  of 
your  institutions  in  making  you  their  representatives  on  this 
occasion  which  means  so  much  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Toastmaster: 

A  very  graceful  suggestion  has  been  made  by  a  citizen  of 
Pittsburgh,  one  of  our  guests  of  the  evening.  I  shall  ask  him 
to  present  it. 
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Mr.  Elmer  K.  Hiles  : 

I  notice  in  the  songs  that  we  are  singing  this 
evening,  as  they  are  printed,  the  very  frequent  re- 
currence of  one  name,  and  I  think  we  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  appreciation  which  we  all  feel  of  the  man, 
an  alumnus  of  this  grand  old  University,  who  has  so  much 
added  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  happy  occasion,  and  whose 
poetical  genius  is  so  very  well  reflected  in  his  songs.  I  propose 
a  toast  to  the  young  man  who  in  his  work  tonight  illustrates 
the  friendship,  the  loyalty  and  in  his  chosen  vocation  the  high- 
est type  of  social  service — George  M.  P.  Baird. 

Chancellor  McCormick : 

May  I  add  just  a  single  word  which  I  overlooked?  In 
my  mail  yesterday  I  received  the  following.  I  do  not  know  its 
authorship,  but  I  trust  that  the  unknown  author  will  share  in 
this  toast  which  has  just  been  proposed. 

To  Pitt : — Our  wish,  our  hope,  our  prayer — 
Long  life.  Prosperity  and  Fame 
Undying.     May  thy  name 
Be  known    and  honored  everywhere 
That  it  may  come.    And  may  thy  sons 
Love  thee  and  cherish  as  their  guiding  light 
So  long  as  life  its  weary  journey  runs, 
And  following  thy  leading,  keep  the  right. 
One  hundred  five  and  twenty  years 
Have  passed  since  first  thy  kindling  light 
Shone  forth  so  clear  and  bright; 
Undimmed  by  carping  doubts  and  fears. 
Long  hast  thou  lived,  and  living,  grown 
Greater  and  stronger  as  the  years  rolled  by. 
Bright  through  the  years  a  glowing  vision  shone 
:  Of  Pitt  to  be  exalted  and  on  high. 

And  now,  today,  with  joy  we  see 
The  vision  of  thy  youth  made  real ; 
Thy  labors  and  thy  zeal 
Have  opened  wide  the  way  to  thee 
That  leads  to  fame,  and  shows  thee  this — 
A  hillside  crowned  with  Attic  symmetry — 
The  New  World's  great  Acropolis — 
The  light  of  generations  yet  to  be. 
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For  here,  upon  thy  classic  slope, 

The  temples  of  the  x\rts  are  seen  ; 

And  Science  too,  serene. 

Upheld  forever  by  the  hope 

Of  what  may  yet  be  done  and  learned 

To  make  this  earth  a  still  far  better  world. 

For  this  the  wise  of  all  times  yearned. 

And  yearning,  bold  their  banners  wide  unfurled 

Against  their  foes — Distrust  and  Doubt 

And  Ignorance,  the  worst  of  all. 

They  lived  to  see  its  fall ; 

Their  other  foes,  too,  put  to  rout. 

Today,  fair  Science  rules  supreme, 

And  teaches  clearly  what  is  right  and  true, 

And  brings  to  light  the  student's  dream. 

So  far  as  our  mere  human  hands  can  do. 

Within  their  shrines  the  Arts  are  found. 
Far  reaching,  with  their  wondrous  power 
They  fill  each  flying  hour 
With  charm  and  beauty  that  abound. 
The  Graces  Three  their  servants  are. 
Charming  from  toil  their  devotees  away, 
And  guiding  onward  like  a  gleaming  star 
They  change  the  darkest  night  to  brighest  day. 

O  Pitt :  Our  wish,  our  hope,  our  prayer — 
Long  life,  Prosperity  and  Fame 
Undying.     Alay  thy  name 
Be  known  and  honored  everywhere 
That  it  may  come.    And  may  thy  sons 
Love  thee  and  cherish  as  their  guiding  light 
So  long  as  life  its  weary  journey  runs. 
And  following  thy  leading,  keep  the  right. 

I  trust  this  will  be  included  in  the   cheer  that  you  give  to 
Mr.  Baird. 

The  audience  rose  and  gave  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Baird 
and  the  author  of  the  poem. 
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THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  29th. 

9:30  A.  M.    CONFERENCE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  PRES- 
IDENTS OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ethelbert    Dudley    Warfield,     President     Lafayette     College, 
Presiding. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
President  Warfield  appointed  a  nominating  committee  con- 
sisting of  Provost  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
President  Rendall,  of  Lincoln  University,  and  President 
Benze,  of  Thiel  College,  to  present  their  report  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting.  As  a  committee  to  consider  the  time  and  place 
of  the  next  meeting  President  Warfield  appointed  President 
Apple,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  President  Sharpless, 
of  Haverford  College,  and  President  Haas  of  Muhlenberg 
College.  Invitations  were  received  from  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  Lafayette  College,  to  hold  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  State  College  or  at  Easton. 

President  Warfield  then  introduced  the  speakers,  whose 
addresses  follow : 

Scientific  Grading  of  College  Students. 

Raymond  William  Sies,  Professor  of  School  Administration, 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Chairman : 

President  William  T.  Foster  of  Reed  College  in  his  re- 
cent book,  "The  Administration  of  the  College  Curriculum," 
opens  an  important  chapter  bearing  upon  the  subject  treated 
in  this  paper  with  the  following  paragraph : — 

"College  honors  are  everywhere  awarded  on  the  naive 
assumption  that  grades  in  college  courses  are  distributed  on  a 
scientific  basis.  For  many  important  administrative  purposes 
we  assume  that  an  A  in  one  course  is  equivalent  to  an  A  in 
another  course ;  that  the  80  per  cent  of  one  instructor  indicates 
an  achievement  equal  to  the  80  per  cent  of  another  instructor. 
Accordingly  we  estimate  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion, determine  eligibility  for  athletics,  assign  annually  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  scholarships  and  fellowships, 
award  Commencement  honors,  elect  men  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  confer  degrees  wholly  or  in  large  part  on  the  evidence  se- 
cured by  merely  counting  the  number  of  A's,  the  number  of 
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B's,  and  so  forth,  that  each  student  has  to  his  credit.  The 
question  is  pertinent  to  what  extent  our  assumption  of  the 
equivalency  of  grades  is  warranted  by  the  facts."* 

If  the  answer  to  this  question  propounded  by  President 
Foster  is,  as  he  intimates  in  his  opening  statement,  that  our 
assumption  is  without  foundation,  the  further  question  im- 
mediately suggests  itself  whether  anything  can  be  done  to 
bring  a  degree  of  order  out  of  the  relatively  chaotic  condition 
of  affairs  described.  The  present  paper  has  to  do  with  the 
problems  raised  by  these  questions. 

Fundamental  to  the  entire  discussion  are  the  scientific 
principles  in  accordance  with  which  mental  abilities  or  achieve- 
ments are  actually  distributed  among  college  students.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  experience  that  human  beings,  even  those 
of  the  same  sex  and  approximate  age,  vary  greatly  among 
themselves.  The  variation  is  far  greater  in  mental  than  in 
physical  traits.  Men  differ  much  more  widely  in  intellect 
and  temperament  than  in  height,  chest  capacity,  or  cephalic 
index.  The  same  variation  prevails  among  plant  and  animal 
species  and  in  general  throughout  nature.  This  variation,  how- 
ever, does  not  represent  so  much  chaos  and  confusion  in 
nature  (inclusive  of  man)  ;  it  does  not  represent  an  unpredict- 
able and  unmanageable  phenomenon  which  the  scientist  rec- 
ognizes as  merely  a  source  of  constant  disturbance  and  irri- 
tation. For  the  most  part  the  facts  are  quite  the  contrary.  In 
fact,  the  variations  in  question  are  controlled  in  a  large  meas- 
ure by  natural  law,  and  the  scientist  has  equipped  himself 
with  the  principles  involved. 

It  has  been  found  by  many  tests  that  physical  traits  of 
animals  and  men  of  a  given  species  tend  to  be  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  distribution  of  a  recurrent  variable  quan- 
tity resulting  from  the  chance  action  in  different  combinations 
of  a  very  great  number  of  equal  independent  causes,  each  just 
as  likely  to  occur  in  any  given  case  as  not.  The  ordinary 
graphic  representation  of  such  a  distribution,  known  as  a  nor- 
mal distribution,  is  the  normal  probability  curve.  In  figure  i 
we  have  an  illustration  of  this  curve.  The  abscissas  repre- 
sent the  different  magnitudes  of  the  variable,  and  the  ordi- 
nates  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  these  magnitudes.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  magnitudes  cluster  closely  about  a  mean  or 
norm  and  that  on  each  side  of  this  central  tendency,  indicated 

•  Op.  cit.,  pp.  250-251. 
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Fig.  I 

by  the  apex  of  the  curve,  the  frequencies  gradually  decrease 
to  zero.  The  relation  between  height  and  width  varies  in  dif- 
ferent curves,  some  are  taller  and  some  flatter  than  the  one 
before  us ;  but  they  all  belong  to  the  same  species  and  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  mathematical  equation.  This  equation  in 
its  simplest  form  is  given  in  the  figure.  The  area  between  the 
curve  and  the  zero  abscissa  is  known  as  the  probability  in- 
tegral. The  perfectly  smooth  and  regular  curve  would  appear 
only  if  the  causes  were  infinite  in  number.  Consequently, 
the  actual  curves  that  investigators  have  secured  have  been 
only  approximations  to  the  mathematical  forms.  Figure  2 
presents  a  curve  giving  the  distribution  of  the  heights  in 
inches  of  25,878  recruits  in  the  United  States  army,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  distribution  of  physical  traits.  It  is  taken  from 
one  of  Pearson's  works.  *  The  abscissas  represent  heights, 
the  ordinates  represent  frequency  of  heights.  Such  a  curve 
is  technically  known  as  a  curve  of  frequency,  and  the  area  be- 
tween it  and  the  zero  abscissa  as  a  surface  of  frequency.  The 
approximation  of  the  curve  and  surface  in  question  to  the  nor- 
mal probability  curve  and  the  probability  integral  is  apparent. 
There  is  much  evidence  that  mental  traits  tend  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  way.  In  the  first  place  modern  physio- 
logical psychology  teaches  that  mental  traits  have  a  physical 

*Vide  The  Chances  of  Death,  by  Karl  Pearson,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  276-277. 
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basis  in  physical  traits  of  the  nervous  system,  and  are  corre- 
lated with  them.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  vari- 
ation in  the  nervous  system  is  essentially  different  from  vari- 
ation in  the  muscular  or  other  system.  It  would  be  anomalous 
if  the  parts  and  elements  of  the  nervous  system  were  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  a  law  different  from  the  one  gov- 
erning the  distribution  of  other  physical  traits.  Granting  then 
that  variation  in  the  nervous  system  is  normal,  we  may  argue 
on  psychophysical  grounds  that  the  distribution  of  mental  traits 
tends  to  be  of  the  normal  type.  We  may  reasonably  assume 
that  mental  traits  follow  the  same  law  of  variation  as  the  cor- 
responding physical,  traits.  Furthermore,  mental  phenomena 
are  natural  phenomena,  and  their  character  as  such  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  considerable  weight  in  favor  of  the  posi- 
tion here  taken. 

Statistical  evidence  in  favor  of  the  tendency  of  mental 
traits  to  be  distributed  in  the  manner  under  consideration  is 
not  so  plentiful  nor  so  definite  on  the  whole  as  that  concerning 
physical  traits,  owing,  the  scientist  believes,  to  the  difficulty  of 
adequately  measuring  most  mental  traits  with  our  present 
facilities.  However,  such  evidence  is  by  no  means  entirely 
absent.  Some  specific  mental  traits  can  be  measured  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy,  and  measurements  of  such  traits  in 
groups  of  properly  selected  individuals  have  been  made  and 
the  distributions  worked  out.  When  conducted  by  proper 
methods  these  investigations  have  definitely  shown  that  the 
particular  traits  in  question  tend  to  be  normally  distributed. 
In  figure  3  is  presented  the  distribution  of  a  relatively  simple 
mental  trait  in  312  boys  twelve  years  old.  The  trait  in  ques- 
tion is  efficiency  in  perceiving  A's  on  a  page  of  capital  letters 
appearing  in  indiscriminate  order.  This  distribution  is  one  of 
a  number  of  the  same  class  given  by  Dr.  Thorndike.  * 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  it  is  an  exceptionally  good  illus- 
tration of  approximation  to  the  normal  distribution  in  the  field 
of  mental  measurements,  especially  in  view  of  the  relatively 
small  number  of  cases.  However,  the  weight  of  evidence 
from  tests  of  mental  traits  susceptible  of  fairly  accurate  meas- 
urement is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  such 
traits  are  approximately  normally  distributed.  In  general, 
results  leading  to  a  different  conclusion  may  be  charged  to  de- 


*Vide  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Mental  and  Social  Measurements,  by 
E.  L.  Thorndike,  pp.  46,  49,  83. 
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fective  methods,  such  as  the  mixing  of  types  and  the  testing  of 
selected  groups.  Causes  affecting  the  form  of  distribution 
other  than  the  natural  forces  of  variation  must  obviously  be 
eliminated.  The  individuals  tested  must  correspond  in  age  or 
maturity  and  in  the  degree  of  training  previously  received  in 
the  trait  tested.  They  must  also  represent  a  random  selection. 
Obviously  the  distribution  of  a  mental  trait  in  a  group  of 
geniuses  or  a  group  of  idiots  would  not  be  nomial. 

The  preceding  considerations,  with  others  that  might  be 
advanced,  constitute,  in  the  minds  of  scientific  men,  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  mental  traits  not  yet 
susceptible  of  fairly  accurate  measurement  tend  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  represented  by  the  probability  curve.  Ex- 
perience thus  far  warrants  the  belief  with  some  confidence 
that  when  the  technique  of  quantitative  methods  in  the  men- 
tal and  social  sciences  is  sufficiently  developed  the  distribution 
of  such  traits  will  be  found  to  be  not  materially  different  in 
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form  from  that  of  the  traits  we  have  been  considering  in  the 
preceding  pages.  In  this  same  connection  Thorndike  writes 
as  follows : 

"Distributions  approximating  it  [the  probability  integ- 
ral] do  occur  very  commonly  in  mental  traits  of  original 
nature.  And  one  will  probably  never  be  far  misled  by  sup- 
posing that,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  original  endowments 
in  any  trait,  individuals  of  the  same  sex,  race  and  age  are  dis- 
tributed approximately  according  to  the  probability  surface. 
The  evidence  from  measurements  points  toward  such  approxi- 
mation. Moreover,  what  is  known  of  the  physical  basis  of 
intellect  and  character  leads  to  the  expectation  that  many 
somewhat  nearly  equal  factors  are  at  work  to  determine  the 
amount  of  any  instinct  or  capacity  possessed  by  men."  * 

We  now  come  directly  to  the  matter  of  distribution  of 
the  ability  or  achievements  of  college  students  in  college  class- 
es, which  constitutes  one  of  the  complex  mental  traits  which 
we  have  no  satisfactory  means  of  measuring  at  the  present 
time.  Is  this  ability  or  type  of  achievement  normally  distribut- 
ed? The  grounds  for  assuming  approximation  to  the  normal 
distribution  are  just  as  strong  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of 
other  mental  traits  not  susceptible  of  fairly  exact  measure- 
ment. Yet  in  the  actual  grading  of  college  students  by  college 
teachers  practically  all  conceivable  forms  of  distribution  are 
manifested.  Approximation  to  the  normal  distribution  is  the 
exception.  This  diversity,  of  course,  is  due  very  largely  to 
the  absence  of  definite  units  and  the  inadequacy  of  measure- 
ment, but  it  is  probably  due  more  largely  to  the  widely  vary- 
ing personal  factor  in  the  teachers.  Each  teacher  has  his  own 
particular  views  and  habits  in  grading.  When,  however,  in- 
stead of  the  grades  of  individual  teachers  we  distribute  col- 
lectively the  grades  of  a  large  number  of  teachers  in  differ- 
ent subjects,  the  influence  of  the  personal  factor  is  prac- 
tically eliminated,  since  the  peculiarities  in  the  grading  of 
one  teacher  are  neutralized  by  those  of  another.  Such  a  dis- 
tribution may  therefore  be  expected  to  exhibit  a  very  rough 
approximation  to  the  normal. 

In  figure  4,  on  page  178,  are  exhibited  about  12,000  gen- 
eral averages  of  students  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  re- 


*Vide  School  and  University  Grades,  by  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  Bulletin  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  High  School  Series,  No.  9,  pp.  43,  44,  46. 
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cent  years.*  These  averages  were  computed  from  the  grades  of 
a  large  number  of  teachers.  The  figure  exhibits  a  distinctly  im- 
perfect, but  yet  quite  recognizable,  approximation  to  the  prob- 
ability integral.  The  relatively  large  divergence  therefrom  may 
fairly  be  charged  very  largely  to  the  present  unavoidable  im- 
perfections of  the  scale  or  scales  wherewith  ability  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  classroom  must  be  measured.  President  Foster  in 
the  book  cited  at  the  beginning  has  presented  a  study  of  near- 
ly 12,000  different  annual  grades  in  many  dift'erent  subjects 
secured  by  students  in  Harvard  College  during  the  years  1903-4 
and  1904-5.  t  The  distribution  of  these  grades  on  a  scale  with 
five  divisions  is  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  general  averages 
of  the  Wisconsin  students. 

How  widely  the  grading  of  individual  teachers  diverges 
from  the  standard  form  may  be  judged  from  table  I  for 
which  Professor  Max  Meyer  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
is  responsible.  This  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  four 
grades,  A,  B,  C,  and  F,  in  use  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
by  forty  individual  teachers  in  that  institution  during  a  period 
of  five  years  preceding  1908.  For  the  most  part  the  grades 
were  given  for  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  and 
therefore  to  a  large  extent  the  different  teachers  had  the  same 
students.  To  avoid  undue  publicity  the  teachers  are  desig- 
nated by  subjects.  On  the  basis  of  the  grades  assigned  the 
students  graded  by  each  teacher  were  divided  into  three  groups 
designated  superior,  medium,  and  inferior.  The  first  group 
comprised  the  twenty-five  per  cent  of  students  ranking  high- 
est, the  last  group  the  twenty-five  per  cent  ranking  lowest, 
and  the  middle  group  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent  ranking  be- 
tween the  other  groups.  The  last  column  indicates  the  total 
number  of  students  graded  by  each  teacher.  The  distribution 


*Educationa!  Psychology,  by  E.  L.  Thorndikc,  2nd  Ed.,  pp.   165-166. 
tVide  Administration   of  the  College  Curriculum,  by  W.   T.   Foster,  pp. 
251  ff.,  276  fif. 
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of  grades  is  indicated  by  the  percentages  of  the  total  number 
of  students  receiving  the  different  grades  in  the  several  groups. 
The  teachers  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  liberality  of  grad- 
ing. Thus  the  first  teacher  assigned  the  grade  A  not  only  to 
all  his  superior  students,  but  to  considerably  more  than  half 
of  his  medium  students  as  well.  He  also  assigned  the  grade 
B  to  more  than  half  his  inferior  students,  and  few  were 
failed.  The  last  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  assigned  the 
grade  A  to  only  one  per  cent  of  all  his  students,  and  over  one 
half  of  his  superior  students  received  the  grade  C.     All  his 

Table  I 

Grading  of  Students  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 


Teachers 


Philosophy   

Latin,  I 

Sociology    

Mathematics,   I 

Economics     

Greek    

Latin,  II 

French     

Political  Science  .  .  . 
Mathematics,   II.     .  •  ■ 

German,   I 

Psychology,  I 

German.    II 

Elocution     

Geology     

History,   I 

Zoology,  I 

Psychology,  II 

History  of  Art    

Bacteriology     

Freehand  Drawing     . 

Chemistry,  I 

English,   I 

Astronomy    

History,    II 

Zoology,  II 

German,    III 

Chemi.stry,   II 

Education    

Mathematics,  III.  .  .  . 
Mathematics,  IV.  .  •  • 
Physiology    

Mathematics,  V 

Engineering,   I 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Mechanics     

Engineering,  II 

English,    II 

Chemistry,   III 


25  Per  Get 
Superior 
Students 


B 


50  Per  Cent 
Medium 
Students 


13 


B 


25  Per  Cent 
Inferior 
Students 
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39 
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29 

10 

9 

30 

11 

7 

29 

14 

.5 

39 

6 

5 

36 

9 

1 

38 
50 
45 
42 
41 
41 
40 
40 
40 
38 
37 
37 
37 
36 
34 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
28 
25 
24 
22 
19 
17 

11 

5 
8 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
12 
13 
13 
13 
14 
16 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
22 
25 
26 
28 
31 
33 

6 

12 

35 
47 

3 
3 

.0  :i 
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623 
130 

958 
208 
461 
287 
577 
295 
592 
145 
586 
907 
941 
917 
293 
779 
479 
238 
685 
263 
506 
205 
964 
225 
806 
250 
441 
21 
266 
182 
380 
426 
544 
209 
813 
558 
495 
826 
1098 
1903 
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inferior  students  were  failed  and  some  of  his  medium  stud- 
ents. The  table  shows  all  degrees  of  leniency  and  severity  be- 
tween these  extremes.  By  reference  to  the  last  column  we  find 
that  every  teacher  almost  without  exception  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  during  the  five  years  to  warrant  the  be- 
lief that  the  distribution  of  actual  ability  or  achievement  in 
his  classes  was  approximately  normal.  *  The  chaos  and  gross 
injustice  of  such  grading  are  evident  and  require  no  comment. 

It  should  be  understood  that  there  is  nothing  strange  or 
peculiar  about  the  state  of  affairs  here  described  which  for- 
merly existed  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  It  is  simply  typi- 
cal of  the  situation  at  practically  all  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  The  natural  remedy  for  this  condition 
of  things  with  its  confusion  and  injustice  is  plainly  the  nor- 
mal or  scientific  distribution  of  students'  grades  which  re- 
quires teachers  to  dispense  grades  according  to  the  natural  dis- 
tribution of  ability  or  achievement.  A  few  progressive  in- 
stitutions, as  indicated  below,  have  recently  begun  breaking 
the  way  toward  better  things  by  the  adoption  of  this  device. 
Among  these  the  university  just  mentioned  must  be  given  the 
leading  place. 

There  are  some  persons  without  doubt  to  whom  the  pre- 
ceding considerations  will  not  appear  convincing.  Despite  the 
above  argument  of  numbers  they  will  be  inclined  to  insist  that 
the  striking  and  well-nigh  universal  differences  in  the  distri- 
bution of  grades  by  different  teachers  are  to  be  explained  pri- 
marily by  the  fact  that  some  teachers  and  some  subjects  con- 
sistently draw  a  better  grade  of  students  than  others.  In 
considering  this  objection  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  care- 
fully between  required  and  elective  courses.  In  the  first  place, 
if  the  objection  is  sound,  if  variations  among  teachers  in 
the  distribution  of  grades  are  primarily  due  to  differences  in 
the  quality  of  the  students,  we  should  expect  a  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  the  grades  assigned  by  diff- 
erent teachers  of  required  courses.  This  relative  uniformity, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  exist.  Our  experience  does  not 
bear  out  the  assumption  that  it  exists,  and  investigators  have 
not  recorded  any  observed  differences,  so  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware',  between  the  discrepancies  among  teachers  in  grading 


*Vide  The  grading  of  students,  by  Max  Meyer,  Science,  n.  s..  Vol. 
pp.  243  ff. 
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Students   in   required  courses  and  those   in  grading  students 
taking  elective  courses. 

Again,  if  the  objection  under  consideration  is  sound,  we 
should  expect  that  teachers  of  elective  courses  who  habitually 
grade  higher  than  the  average  teacher,  do  really  have  superior 
students,  and  that  those  who  habitually  grade  correspondingly 
low  really  have  inferior  students.  The  facts,  however,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  definitely  ascertained,  are  rather  the  reverse. 
In  table  II  are  presented  the  results  of  an  investigation  made 
by  Dean  Ferr)^  of  Williams  College  upon  this  specific  prob- 
lem. The  administration  of  the  curriculum  at  Williams  Col- 
lege is  more  than  ordinarily  favorable  for  the  prosecution  of 
such  a  study.  In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  the  stud- 
ies are  either  prescribed  or  elective  within  narrow  limits.  In 
the  junior  and  senior  years  there  is  practically  free  election. 
Dean  Ferry  computed  the  average  standings  secured  during 
their  freshman  and  sophomore  years  by  the  several  students 
enrolled  in  all  the  junior  and  senior  elective  courses  of  the 
college  offered  during  the  years  1906-7,  1907-8,  and  1908-9. 
On  the  basis  of  these  earlier  records  he  improvised  a  measure 
or  index  of  the  quality  of  students  in  the  several  junior  and 
senior  courses.     On  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  students  thus 
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determined  he  further  improvised  a  measure  or  index  of  the 
quahty  or  standard  of  grading  of  each  of  the  thirty  teachers 
giving  junior  and  senior  elective  courses.  The  latter  measure 
v^as  so  formulated  that  a  high  index  indicates  liberality  in 
grading  and  a  low  index  indicates  corresponding  severity. 
Time  and  space  do  not  permit  here  an  explanation  of  the  der- 
ivation of  these  indexes.  It  must  suffice  for  the  present  to 
say  that  the  w^riter  has  satisfied  himself  that,  though  not  math- 
ematically exact,  the  indexes  are  fairly  reliable.  Those  desir- 
ing a  detailed  account  are  referred  to  Dean  Ferry's  report  for 
1910-11,  in  which  the  investigation  is  described.  *  Table  II 
is  copied  from  this  report  with  changes  in  the  order  of  ar- 
rangement. The  data  for  the  different  teachers  are  here  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  the  quality  of  grading.  The  indexes 
for  teachers  who  were  most  liberal  in  grading  head  the  col- 
umns, those  for  the  teachers  most  severe  in  grading  close  the 
table.  It  will  be  observed  that,  whereas  the  indexes  in  col- 
umn two  regularly  decrease,  the  corresponding  indexes  in  col- 
umn three  irregularly  increase.  This  means  that  on  the  whole 
the  teachers  who  graded  highest  had  the  poorest  students  and 
those  who  graded  lowest  had  the  best  students.  The  corre- 
lation between  standard  of  grading  and  quality  of  students  is 
distinctly  negative.  By  various  methods  of  calculation  the  co- 
efficient of  correlation  has  a  high  negative  value.  What  is 
the  explanation  of  these  facts?  The  chief  explanation  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  negative  correlation  between  quality  of  grad- 
ing and  quality  of  students  results  very  largely  from  the  well- 
known  proclivity  of  inferior  and  indolent  students  to  seek 
snap  courses  and  the  tendency  of  able  and  earnest  students 
to  seek  the  more  substantial  courses.  A  snap  course  may  be 
defined  as  one  where  for  a  given  effort  or  achievement  a  rela- 
tively high  grade  may  be  gained,  owing  to  low  standards  of 
qualitative  or  cpiantitative  requirements,  or  both.  To  under- 
take to  demonstrate  here  that  such  courses  are  studiously 
sought  by  some  students  and  avoided  to  some  extent  by  oth- 
ers would  be  a  clear  case  of  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  Fin- 
ally in  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  Dean  Ferry's  re- 
sults and  the  conclusions  therefrom  are  reinforced  by  results 
secured  by  President  Foster  from  a  study  of  the  undergradu- 
ate history  of  the  4,311  men  who  graduated  from  Harvard 


*Vide  Williams  College  Bulletin.  Series  8,  No.  5   (June,  1911),  pp.  27-32. 
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College  during  the  years  1886  to  1900  inclusive.  President 
Foster  divided  the  members  of  each  class  into  two  groups, 
tliose  graduating  with  distinction  and  those  graduating  with- 
out distinction.  He  found  that  for  every  class  under  the  sys- 
tem of  free  election  then  in  vogue  at  Harvard,  the  latter 
group  had  taken  a  greater  proportion  of  their  work  in  snap 
courses  than  the  former.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  classes 
the  difference  in  question  between  the  groups  was  definite  and 
marked.  *  The  correlation  between  quality  of  grading  and 
quality  of  students  as  the  latter  was  ascertained  is  obviously 
positive  in  the  case  of  President  Foster's  investigation.  How- 
ever, this  may  be  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of 
the  students  was  necessarily  determined  by  their  standings  in 
elective  courses  rather  than  in  required  courses  as  at  Wil- 
liams College.  Doubtless  many  students  gained  distinction 
by  selecting  snap  courses,  while  others  lost  that  honor  by 
selecting  heavy  courses.  Had  the  quality  of  the  students  been 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  w^ork  in  required  courses, 
the  correlation  might  have  easily  been  negative  in  this  case 
also.  That  negative  correlation,  or  even  absence  of  correla- 
tion, between  the  quality  of  grading  and  the  quality  of  the 
students  of  college  teachers  is  sterling  evidence  of  the  need  of 
scientific  grading  in  colleges  and  universities  goes  without  say- 
ing. 

The  need  for  a  scientific  distribution  of  the  grades  of  col- 
lege students  having  been  presented,  our  next  question  is 
whether  such  a  thing  is  feasible,  mathematically  and  practical- 
ly. H,  as  we  have  assumed,  the  abilities  or  achievements  of 
college  students  are  distributed  in  the  form  of  the  probability 
surface,  there  can  be  no  question  regarding  the  mathematical 
feasibility  of  the  undertaking.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  scale 
off  equal  distances  for  the  different  grades  to  be  given  on  the 
zero  abscissa  between  the  extremes  of  the  curve  and  to  com- 
pute the  percentage  of  the  surface  included  between  the  or- 
dinates  at  the  end  of  each  division.  These  percentages  will  be 
identical  for  all  curves  having  the  same  number  of  divisions 
on  the  abscissa  and  may  be  readily  calculated  by  use  of  tables. 
These  specifications  having  been  fixed  and  the  computations 
made,  each  teacher  simply  arranges  his  students  in  order  of 
merit  and  assigns  the  different  grades  to  approximately  the 


*Vide  Administration   of  the  College  Curriculum,  by  W.   T.   Foster,  pp. 
217  flf.  302-303. 
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proper  percentages  in  order.  A  plan  of  grading  of  the  type 
just  described  which  has  frequently  been  recommended  for 
adoption  by  men  interested  in  scientific  grading  is  shown  in 
figure  5.  The  five  divisions  on  the  abscissa  are  all  approxi- 
mately equal,  save  that  the  middle  one  corresponding  to  the 
grade  C  is  somewhat  longer  in  order  that  the  middle  group  of 
students  may  comprise  exactly,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number.  In  accordance  with  this  scheme  teachers  assign  the 
grade  A  to  the  three  per  cent   of  their  students  ranking  high- 


Fic3.5 

est  in  the  same  class  or  subject,  the  grade  F  to  the  three  per 
cent  ranking  lowest  therein,  the  grades  B  and  D  to  the  twen- 
ty-two per  cent  ranking  next  highest  and  lowest,  respectively, 
and  the  grade  C  to  those  in  the  middle  group  of  fifty  per  cent. 
Teachers  with  small  classes  do  not  necessarily  follow  the 
scheme  each  term  or  year,  but  rather  in  a  cumulative  way 
through  a  series  of  terms  of  years.  The  one  criticism  the  writer 
has  to  offer  here  upon  this  plan  is  that  three  per  cent  seems  too 
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small  a  percentage  of  failures  to  properly  motivate  a  consider- 
able class  of  students  well  known  to  college  teachers.  The  scale, 
however,  could  readily  be  adjusted  to  meet  this  objection.  It 
may  be  suggested  further  that  where  there  is  no  desire  to  indi- 
cate different  degrees  of  failure  the  length  of  the  portion  of 
the  scale  representing  failure  may  without  violence  be  fixed 
somewhat  arbitrarily  without  reference  to  the  remainder. 
Doubtless  the  form  of  the  curve  in  figure  5  should  be  slightly 
modified  to  take  account  of  the  selective  influence  of  the  col- 
lege, but  since  nothing  definite  is  known  regarding  the  amount 
of  this  influence  it  is  commonly  disregarded. 

We  may  be  assisted  in  attempting  to  answer  the  question 
of  the  practicality  of  a  scientific  or  normal  distribution  of 
students'  grades  by  a  brief  description  of  a  system  that  has 
been  in  operation  at  the  University  of  Missouri  since  1908. 
The  system  in  question  was  introduced  by  action  of  the  fac- 
ulty, and  its  administration  is  in  charge  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  faculty.  It  is  definitely  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  distribution  of  ability  or  achievement  in  college  classes  is 
approximately  normal.  Every  teacher  is  expected  to  rank  the 
students  in  his  classes  in  order  of  merit  and  then  to  assign  the 
grades  E  and  S  (excellent  and  superior)  to  the  twenty-five  per 
cent  ranking  highest,  the  grades  I  and  F  (inferior  and  failure) 
to  the  twenty-five  per  cent  ranking  lowest,  and  the  grade  M 
(medium),  to  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent  between.  At  present 
the  distribution  of  the  grades  E  and  S  and  I  and  F  among  the 
groups  of  students  ranking  highest  and  lowest  respectively  is 
left  to  the  individual  teachers.  The  committee  on  grading  after 
the  close  of  each  semester  publishes  a  statistical  table  show- 
ing the  character  of  the  grading  of  each  teacher  for  the  semes- 
ter and  since  the  inauguration  of  the  present  system.  This 
table  is  circulated  among  the  faculty.  Teachers  whose  grad- 
ing deviates  markedly  from  the  standards  established  are 
called  to  account  by  the  committee  and  asked  to  justify  their 
failure  to  conform.  The  grading  of  teachers  of  small  classes 
is  expected  to  conform  to  the  standards  only  when  taken 
through  a  series  of  semesters  or  years.  This  new  system  has 
very  largely  eliminated  the  diversity  of  practice  in  grading  at 
Missouri,  which  is  shown  in  table  I.  After  a  test  of  more  than 
two  years  the  system  was  declared  to  be  fairly  successful  by 
Professor  Mever  and  to  be  becomincr  more  fullv  so.  *  A  simi- 


*Vide  Experiences  ivith  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
by  Max  Meyer,  Science,  n.  s.  V'ol.  33. pp.  661   ff. 
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lar  but  less  elaborate  system  was  introduced  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  in  1910.  Still  another  similar  system  is  being  intro- 
duced at  Reed  College  during  the  present  academic  year. 
Other  institutions  will  not  be  slow  to  follow.  Given  a  faculty 
on  the  whole  really  desirous  of  improvement  and  with  con- 
ditions carefully  controlled,  as  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  distribution  of  students' 
grades  on  scientific  principles  should  not  be  practically  feasi- 
ble. The  great  difficulty  is  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  past  cus- 
tom and  individual  freedom.  The  actual  distribution  of  the 
grades  according  to  the  new  plan  is  easy.  The  gain  in  ac- 
curacy, standardization,  and  justice  are  worth  the  effort  in- 
volved in  a  change  to  the  new  system  many  times  over. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  scientific  dis- 
tribution of  grades  will  eliminate  all  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
crepancies encountered  in  the  adminstration  of  the  grading 
of  college  students.  The  introduction  of  such  a  plan  of 
grading  in  any  institution  must  be  considered  a  big  stride  for- 
ward, but  after  its  adoption  there  will  still  remain  possibilities 
of  improvement  in  the  field  under  consideration.  Thus  the 
wide  variations  among  small  college  classes  in  quantitative 
standards  of  requirements  and  accomplishment  will  not  be 
very  greatly  affected  by  the  new  plan.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  some  college  teachers  now  require  three  and  four 
times  the  amount  of  a  student's  time  and  energy  to  earn  a 
given  amount  of  credit  toward  graduation  that  some  other 
teachers  in  the  same  institution  demand  or  accept.  Snap 
courses  and  the  opposite  variety  do  abound,  and  the  latter  are 
just  as  unjust  and  just  as  conflicting  with  correct  standards  as 
the  former.  This  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  for  academic  stand- 
ards, but  something  besides  correct  distribution  of  grades  is 
needed  to  adequately  remedy  it.  The  requirement  that  a 
teacher  giving  a  snap  course  or  the  opposite  distribute  his 
grades  in  the  form  of  the  probability  integral  will  of  itself  by 
no  means  raise  or  lower  the  standards  to  a  proper  level,  though 
without  doubt  it  will  ordinarily  contribute  something  to  that 
end.  Obviously  the  new  distribution  of  grades  could  be  made 
m-echanically  with  no  change  whatever  in  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents. Fear  of  failure  is  not  the  only  factor  contributing  lu 
the  maintenance  of  class  standards.  The  nature  and  amount 
of  the  teacher's  assignments  and  his  efficiency  in  the  classroom 
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as  a  teacher  are  two  additional  factors  of  equal  and  greater 
importance  respectively.  However,  despite  the  relative  in- 
capacity of  the  scientific  distribution  of  grades  to  standard- 
ize amount  of  work  in  college  classes,  such  distribution  does 
render  the  grading  in  the  variant  courses  under  consideration 
distinctly  more  accurate  and  just,  or  rather,  less  inaccurate  and 
unjust.  This  comes  about  from  the  fact  that  in  general  teach- 
ers of  snap  courses  are  required  to  lower  their  grades  and 
teachers  of  the  opposite  type  of  courses  are  correspondingly 
required  to  raise  their  grades,  which  is  all  well  and  good  so 
far  as  it  goes. 

An  extended  discussion  of  other  means  and  methods  of 
quantitatively  standardizing  requirements  and  achievement  in 
college  courses  might  be  undertaken  here,  but  such  a  discus- 
sion would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  sub- 
ject. The  problem  of  such  standardization  is  both  important 
and  extremely  difficult.  The  solution  involves  first  of  all  full 
recognition  by  teachers  of  the  desirability  of  greater  uniform- 
ity in  quantitative  standards  and  concerted  faculty  action  to- 
ward that  end.  This  goes  w'ithout  saying.  Another  effective 
factor  in  the  solution  of  this  and  other  college  problems  would 
be  competent  supers'ision  of  college  teaching.  It  is  realized 
that  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  will  be  considered 
heresy  by  many,  but  no  one  familiar  both  w'ith  college  teaching 
and  with  the  effects  of  skilful  supervision  of  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  can  doubt  the  potential  efficacy 
of  supervision  in  the  college.  Supervision  of  instruction  is  dis- 
tinct from  administration.  The  college  administrator  is  found 
every\vhere,  but  the  supervisor  nowhere.  One  of  the  important 
duties  of  a  supervisor  of  college  teaching  w^ould  certainly  be 
the  standardization  of  requirements  and  accomplishment 
among  the  different  classes. 

Another  very  important  advance  in  the  grading  of  stu- 
dents which  the  normal  distribution  of  grades  can  in  no  way 
bring  alwut  is  what  is  known  as  credit  for  quality.  This  is  a 
device  gradually  coming  into  favor  for  graduating  the  amount 
of  credit  received  in  a  course  according  to  the  quality  of  work 
done  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  hours  per  week  the  class  is 
in  session.  There  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  actual 
achievement  of  a  student  who  secures  the  required  number  of 
credits  for  graduation  with  an  average  grade  of  D-\-  or  C — 
and  that  of  the  student  who  gains  the  same  number  of  credits 
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with  an  average  grade  of  A — ,  let  ns  say.  It  is  probably  not 
too  much  to  say  on  the  basis  of  the  usual  values  of  these 
grades  that  the  actual  achievement  of  the  latter  in  the  thing 
the  college  stands  for  is  at  least  twice  that  of  the  former;  yet 
both  receive  the  same  degree  and  the  same  diploma.  A  stu- 
dent who  is  obliged  to  leave  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year  with 
an  average  grade  of  B-|-  or  A —  to  his  credit  is  certainly  as 
much  entitled  to  his  degree  on  the  score  of  actual  attainment 
as  the  one  who  finishes  in  the  regular  way  with  an  average 
grade  somewhere  below  C.  From  these  considerations  both 
the  justice  and  the  standardizing  value  of  credit  for  quality 
are  manifest.  In  addition  it  has  a  distinct  educational  value 
corrective  of  unfortunate  habits  in  many  students  in  that  it 
places  a  premium  on  thoroughness  and  penalizes  superficiality. 

The  plan  of  credit  for  quality  seems  to  have  been  first 
proposed  by  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  a  maga- 
zine article  ten  years  ago.  *  It  was  seriously  advocated  by 
Professor  Cattell  of  Columbia  University  in  another  article  a 
few  years  later,  f  In  1904  the  plan  was  put  into  operation, 
at  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  but  it  was  abandoned  in 
most  respects  about  six  years  later.  The  scheme  was  adopted 
in  1905  at  Columbia  College,  where  it  has  since  been  in  oper- 
ation. In  1908  credit  for  quality  was  introduced  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  in  connection  with  the  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  grades  in  the  form  of  the  probability  curve.  It 
is  now  being  introduced  at  Reed  College.  The  schemes  at 
these  different  institutions  are  essentially  alike.  They  pro- 
vide that  students  doing  superior  work  in  a  course  shall  re- 
ceive more  than  the  normal  amount  of  credit  toward  gradu- 
ation and,  what  is  equally  important,  that  those  doing  inferior 
work  shall  receive  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  credit. 
Thus  at  Missouri  where  the  five  grades  E,  S,  M,  I,  and  F  are 
now  given,  as  already  explained,  the  grade  E  carries  thirty  per 
cent  additional  credit  the  grade  S,  fifteen  per  cent  additional 
credit,  M  carries  the  normal  cretit,  I  twenty  per  cent  less  than 
the  normal,  while  F  signifies  no  credit.  The  other  schemes 
differ  in  various  details  from  the  one  here  described. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  certain  right  conditions 
credit  for  quality  is  an  extremely  valuable  feature  in  the  grad- 
ing of  college  students.     In  fact,  it  is  an  essential  factor  in 


*Vide  Outlook,  Vol.  71,  PP-  886-889. 
tVide  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Vol.  66,  pp.  375-378. 
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thoroughly  scientific  grading.  Though  the  correct  scale  of  credit 
for  quality  has  not  been  detemiined,  the  experience  of  the  fu- 
ture may  be  trusted  to  yield  an  approximation  to  it.  The  right 
conditions  referred  to  are  the  scientific  distribution  of  grades 
and  the  quantitative  standardization  of  requirements,  so  far 
as  possible.  The  first  of  these  is  far  the  more  important. 
Without  scientific  distribution  of  grades  credit  for  quality  is 
apt  to  produce  ven,^  disastrous  effects  by  greatly  multiplying 
the  evils  of  snap  courses.  Not  only  are  high  grades  awarded 
for  relatively  inferior  or  little  work,  but  these  unearned  grades 
are  weighted  with  additional  credit.  Students  are  given  two 
strong  motives  instead  of  one  for  taking  such  courses,  and 
teachers  seeking  popularity  and  large  classes  are  doubly  tempt- 
ed to  bait  the  students.  If  the  negative  correlation  between 
the  quality  of  the  students  and  the  quality  of  grading  of  teach- 
ers offering  elective  courses  which  was  found  to  prevail  at 
\\Hliams  College  is  a  general  phenomenon  throughout  the 
country,  the  general  introduction  of  credit  for  quality  without 
the  safeguard  of  scientific  distribution  of  grades  would  be 
nothing  short  of  an  educational  calamity.  Required  distribu- 
tion of  grades  in  the  fomi  of  the  probability  curve,  however,  by 
confining  within  proper  limits  the  proportion  of  each  grade 
awarded,  would  not  only  render  credit  for  quality  safe,  but 
would  also  render  it  highlv  effective  in  accomplishing  the  re- 
sults desired  from  it.  The  scheme  of  credit  for  quality  in  opera- 
tion for  a  number  of  years  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
was  abandoned  because  of  preciselv  the  evils  we  have  been  con- 
sidering.* It  is  distinctly  in  point  to  add  that  at  this  institu- 
tion the  scheme  was  not  safeguarded  by  a  correct  distribution 
of  grades.  At  the  University  of  Missouri  and  Reed  College 
credit  for  quality  is  properly  safeguarded  in  this  manner.  The 
scientific  distribution  of  grades,  however,  does  not  eliminate 
snap  courses,  as  has  been  indicated.  Low  standards  are  not  nec- 
essarily changed  by  it.  Snap  courses  retain  some  of  their  power 
to  work  ill  in  connection  with  a  scheme  of  credit  for  quality  in 
spite  of  normal  distrilnition  of  grades.  A  few  moments  of 
reflection  will  make  this  clear.  Therefore  a  maximum  of  uni- 
formity in  class  standards,  correct  of  course,  is  another  con- 
dition which  should  be  realized  as  a  basis  of  credit  for  qualitv. 
as  well  as  for  other  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 


*Cf.  Administration  of  the  College  Curriculum,  by  W.  T.  Foster,  p.  247. 
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Scientific  distribution  of  grades,  standardization  of  re- 
quirements, and  credit  for  quality,  all  have  more  or  less  im- 
portant bearings  upon  the  troublesome  problem  of  properly 
restricting  the  number  of  hours  of  work  which  students  are 
permitted  to  carry.  If  left  to  themselves  a  large  proportion 
of  students  would  register  for  course  after  course  almost  with- 
out limit.  This  tendency  under  present  conditions  seems  to 
require  some  artificial  check.  It  is  recognized  that  without 
some  such  limitation  under  our  present  clumsy  systems  of  test- 
ing and  grading  achievements  in  college  classes,  many  stu- 
dents by  skilfully  choosing  courses  and  complying  only  with  the 
minimum  requirements  in  courses  selected  could  easily  fulfil 
the  formal  requirements  for  graduation  in  a  scandalously  short 
time.  Hence  by  use  of  the  device  under  consideration  we  leg- 
islate in  effect  that  students  must  remain  in  college  the  usual 
time  whether  they  employ  the  additional  time  to  good  advan- 
tage or  not.  Some  students  thus  required  to  remain  in  college 
longer  than  they  otherwise  would  do  improve  the  extra  time 
sufficiently  to  warrant  the  delay  in  completing  the  require- 
ments; others  do  not.  Another  object  in  establishing  the  lim- 
itation in  question  which  is  much  more  sound  fundamentally 
than  that  just  considered  is  to  shield  the  thoughtless  and  over- 
confident students  from  superficiality  and  failure.  On  the  whole 
arbitrary  limitations  of  the  number  of  hours  of  work  stu- 
ents  may  carry  has  been  far  from  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  raised  above.  The  significance  of  the  problem  in 
this  connection  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  various  features 
of  scientific  grading  named  at  the  beginning  of  this  para- 
graph would  contribute  very  definitely  to  its  solution.  Ob- 
viously the  stiffening  of  snap  courses  and  the  award  of  credit 
according  to  quality  together  v/ould  tend  to  regulate  automati- 
cally the  number  of  hours  elected  by  students.  Further,  they 
would  be  a  fair  guarantee  that  all  degrees  would  be  really 
earned.  These  statements  should  be  self-evident.  In  the  de- 
gree to  which  scientific  grading  could  be  perfected  the  need  of 
artificial  limitations  of  the  amount  of  work  carried  by  students 
would  disappear. 

And  now  very  briefly  in  conclusion  let  us  connect  the 
special  problems  considered  in  these  pages  with  the  larger 
problem  of  which  they  are  only  a  part.  Somewhat  radical  in- 
novations in  methods  and  system  of  grading  college  students 
have  been  suggested,  but  certainly  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness 
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rather  than  of  captions  criticism.  It  is  believed  that  nothing 
has  been  proposed  which  can  not,  should  not,  and  will  not  in 
due  time  be  carried  out.  The  movement  is  now  definitely  un- 
der way  in  progressive  institutions.  It  is  but  one  aspect  of  the 
growing  response  to  the  widespread  demands  of  the  present 
day  for  some  definiteness  in  educational  standards  in  the  in- 
terest altogether  of  increased  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
education  of  our  children  and  youth  and  in  the  service  of  so- 
ciety through  education.  These  are  the  great  objective  points. 
We  have  frequently  heard  and  read  of  late  that  the  American 
college  is  under  fire.  So  are  other  educational  institutions  and 
systems.  The  special  reference  in  these  pages  to  the  grading 
of  students  in  college  does  not  mean  that  the  college  alone  is 
in  need  of  a  better  system  of  grading.  The  same  remarks  are 
also  applicable  to  this  phase  of  educational  administration  in 
secondary  schools,  normal  schools,  the  university  in  general, 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  improvement  in 
grading  is  one  of  the  important  lines  along  which  future  prog- 
ress in  educational  standardization  will  occur. 

The  Articulation  of  the  High  Schooe  and  the  College. 

Isaac  C.  Ketler,  President,  Grove  City  College. 

Mr.  Chairman : 

Last  July  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education- 
al Association,  the  Department  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation appointed  a  committee  on  the  Articulation  of  the  High 
School  and  College.  I  notice  the  committee  is  made  up  of 
very  excellent  men.  Charles  H.  Judd,  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  evei|tually  wrote  the  report  of 
that  committee.  This  report  was  published  and  was  sent  around 
to  all  college  men,  I  am  sure,  in  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Schaeffer, 
our  State  Superintendent,  it  seems  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  proposition  made  by  the  Department  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, and  expressed  the  wish  that  the  colleges  of  the  state 
would  take  up  this  whole  subject,  and  as  far  as  possible  adjust 
the  requirements  for  entrance  to  colleges  to  the  proposition 
made  by  this  committee.  At  our  last  meeting  I  probably  fool- 
ishly asked  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  take  up 
this  question.  I  say  foolishly,  because  after  I  did  that  I  was 
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made  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  have  been  exceedingly 
busy  with  my  own  work,  but  I  took  up  this  report  and  sent 
copies  of  it  to  all  the  college  presidents.  I  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  each  one,  asking  for  a  personal  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
then  on  the  basis  of  this  report  of  the  Department  of  Second- 
ary Education  and  on  the  basis  also  of  these  letters  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  college  presidents  of  the  state,  I  made  up  a 
tentative  report  and  sent  a  copy  of  this  tentative  report  to 
the  seven  members  of  the  committee.  Last  night  we  had  it 
over  at  the  Hotel  Schenley,  and  this  report  was  so  dreadfully 
shattered  in  the  committee  that  I  feel  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  bring  it  up  today.  As  a  report  I  am  going  to  offer  a 
few  propositions  for  consideration  today,  some  simple  propo- 
sitions upon  which  we  all  may  agree,  and  just  go  as  far  in 
the  matter  as  we  feel  that  we  are  able  to  go  today.  I  hope 
for  future  light  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  believe  the  time  has 
passed  when  we  can  say  to  the  mountain,  "Come  to  Mahom- 
et." The  high  school  is  a  great  institution  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  it.  Furthermore,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  the  college  professors  to  take  a  high 
and  lordly  position  with  reference  to  the  high  schools;  and  I 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  can  have  an  articulation  of 
the  high  school  and  the  college  upon  a  basis  that  will  be  fairly 
acceptable  to  both  sides  of  the  equation. 

Dr.  Sieplein,  our  Professor  of  Chemistry,  has  really  done 
all  the  clerical  work  in  making  up  the  report,  and  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  him  that  I  let  him  present  these  several 
propositions  which  we  now  undertake  to  ofifer  to  this  body. 
If  we  can  agree  upon  a  few  things,  it  will  be  progress,  I  think, 
in  the  right  direction,  and  in  the  direction  of  some  sort  of  ar- 
ticulation between  the  high  schools  of  the  state  and  the  col- 
leges. I  would  suggest  that  we  take  up  these  propositions 
which  Dr.  Sieplein  will  present,  singly,  and  consider  each  one 
before  we  get  mixed  up  on  the  whole  problem.  I  will  call 
upon  Dr.  Sieplein  to  take  up  these  propositions. 
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The  Articulation  of  the  High  School  and  the  College. 

Otto  Julius  Sieplein,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Grove  City  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Cliaii'juau  : 

The  first  proposition  is  one  based  upon  the  proposition 
in  Department  B  of  the  Educational  Association  paper,  that  a 
unit  as  considered  by  the  colleges  should  be  one-fourth  of  a 
year's  work  done  in  a  secondary  school ;  not  as  it  has  been  de- 
fined frequently,  one  study  taken  daily  for  a  year  by  the  high 
school  student.  This  definition  of  a  study  taken  daily  for  a 
year  by  the  high  school  student,  has  acted  to  a  certain  extent 
and  is  acting  to  bring  about  a  requiring  of  five  or  possibly  six 
subjects  from  the  high  school  student,  crowding  a  student  and 
making  him  do  superficial  work  in  each  of  the  several  subjects. 
It  is  found  by  the  Educational  Association  and  by  many  oth- 
ers, that  four  subjects  a  day  is  all  the  ordinary  high  school 
student  can  well  do,  and  therefore,  based  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Educational  Association,  the  practice  of  our  col- 
leges, and  the  recommendation  of  the  college  presidents,  I 
would  make  that  recommendation  that  the  definition  of  a  unit 
be  adopted  as  one-fourth  of  the  year's  work  by  a  secondary 
sciiool.  If  a  student  do  five  subjects  in  a  year,  it  is  but  four 
units  of  credit  on  the  year's  work. 

The  second  proposition  is  that  the  total  requirement  be 
fifteen  units.  That  is  again  the  recommendation  of  the  Edu- 
cational Association. 

The  third  proposition  is  that  English  taken  through  the 
four  years  of  the  high  school  course  be  granted  three  units. 
That  is  again  the  recommendation  of  the  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  practice  of  many  colleges  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  many  of  the  college  presidents  from  whom  we  re- 
ceived communications. 

The  fourth  proposition  is  to  require  from  all  students 
these  three  units  in  English  and  two  and  one-half  units  in 
mathematics,  the  choice  of  the  mathematics  from  algebra  and 
geometry  recommended  to  be  left  to  the  individual  institution. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  from  the  students  who_ 
are  intending  to  follow  the  classical  courses,  four  units  of  for- 
eign languages.     To  require  of  students  intending  to  follow 
the  scientific  work,  three  units  of  foreign  languages  and  one 
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unit  of  science.  The  other  five  and  one-half  units,  making 
nine  and  one-half  units,  to  be  determined  by  the  conditions 
under  which  each  high  school  must  work. 

The  fifth  recommendation  is  that,  instead  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Educational  Association  of  vocational  work 
up  to  four  units,  we  allow  vocational  work  not  more  than  two 
units,  and  the  character  of  the  vocational  work  be  estimated 
absolutely  by  the  college  tO'  which  it  is  presented. 

These  are  briefly  the  five  propositions  that  we  have  to 
make :  First,  that  a  unit  be  one-fourth  of  a  year's  work;  sec- 
ond, that  fifteen  units  be  the  total  recjuirement ;  third,  that 
three  units  of  English  be  granted  on  four  years  of  high  school 
work,  this  grading  of  the  English  being  a  very  common  prac- 
tice and  being  just,  because  the  high  school  largely  takes  up 
studies  of  grammar  and  elementary  English  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  is  but  three  units  of  advanced  work.  Fourth,  that 
we  require  two  and  one-half  units  of  mathematics,  this  being 
required  of  all  students;  that  we  require  of  students  entering 
for  classical  work,  four  units  of  foreign  languages;  for  stu- 
dents entering  for  scientific  work,  three  units  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  one  unit  of  science,  thus  making  nine  and  one- 
half  units  of  required  work  out  of  the  total  of  fifteen;  the  oth- 
er five  and  one-half  units  to  be  determined  by  the  conditions 
governing  the  high  school  and  by  the  conditions  governing 
the  college.  Fifth,  that  not  more  than  two  of  these  five  and 
one-half  units  shall  be  allowed  for  vocational  work. 

There  are  tw^O'  or  three  suggestions  I  wish  to  make,  based 
on  the  correspondence  that  we  have  had  with  college  presi- 
dents. One  suggestion,  that  algebra  and  geometry  should  not 
be  taught  in  the  high  school  unless  the  high  school  can  offer 
four  years  of  mathematics;  and  second,  that  the  science  taught 
in  the  high  school  be  restricted  to  physiology,  chemistry  with 
laboratorx^  physics  with  laboratory,  botany,  zoology.  If  bot- 
any with  laboratory  and  zoology  with  laboratory,  to  grant  one 
unit;  if  without  laboratory,  to  grant  one-half  unit.  I  think 
these  are  the  only  suggestions  that  we  can  readily  offer  based 
on  the  discussion  yesterday  on  the  tentative  proposition. 
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On  the  Merit  of  the  Recommendation  from  the  Point 
OF  View  of  a  Complete  High  School  Course. 

George  Leslie  Omvvake,  Vice  President,  Ursinus  College. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  educationist  has  been  insisting  for  some  time 
that  our  work  be  based  upon  well-determined  facts 
instead  of  mere  opinions.  The  exercise  to  which  we  all 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  this  morning  is  a 
very  good  specimen  of  what  the  educationists  are  insist- 
ing upon,  that  we  do  our  thinking  upon  such  data  as 
exist  in  fact  and  not  merely  in  the  opinions  of  the  people. 
I  think  that  the  ambition  represented  in  this  idea  is  to  be  en- 
couraged, but  I  am  very  skeptical  myself  as  to  whether  we 
shall  ever  reach  the  point  in  education  where  we  can  proceed, 
at  any  rate  to  a  very  large  extent,  upon  that  basis.  This  is 
one  of  those  subjects  which,  like  religion  and  politics,  cannot 
be  bound  strictly  to  scientific  principle,  and  we  shall  have  to 
go  on  making  opinions  as  well  as  facts  the  basis  upon  which 
we  proceed. 

When  we  hold  opinions,  it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  run  into 
prejudice,  and  on  educational  questions,  on  political  and  re- 
ligious questions,  a  great  many  of  the  positions  which  have 
been  taken  by  men  and  classes  of  men  have  been  based  upon 
prejudice.  What  we  want  today  as  we  approach  this  whole 
subject,  is  to  liberate  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  from  preju- 
dice and  be  charitable  at  least  in  our  opinions. 

The  questions  which  are  involved  in  this  report  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  propose  two  distinct  things 
for  the  High  School.  The  first  is  in  the  larger  field  of  possi- 
bilities with  reference  to  the  curriculum  than  has  been  had 
heretofore,  the  larger  field  of  studies.  The  second  is  that 
among  these  studies  we  include  a  new  class  of  work  which 
has  come  into  high  schools  in  many  places  in  recent  years, 
namely,  vocational  work.  Now  with  reference  to  these  prob- 
lems I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to  pause  and  think  a  little. 

The  ambition  of  our  race  has  from  very  early  time 
crystallized  into  two  distinct  aims.  The  one  is  represented 
in  the  word  "being"  and  the  other  represented  in  the  word 
"doing."  In  order  to  achieve  the  first,  a  high  state  of  being, 
we  have  established  from  early  times  special  agencies  and 
institutions   in   which   we   have   consciously   set  to   work  to 
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develop  the  inherent  powers  of  our  nature.  These  institutions 
are  schools.  The  school  has  always  been  understood  in  the 
history  of  education  as  a  place  for  the  development  of  the 
inner  powers,  those  which  are  subsumed  under  the  head  of 
"soul,"  including  the  intellectual  and  affectional  nature.  Of 
course,  most  of  the  effort  has  centered  in  developing  our  in- 
tellectual nature,  but  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  pres- 
ent a  school  has  been  thought  of  as  a  place  for  the  develop- 
ment of  culture  and  for  the  realization  of  our  being. 

Side  by  side  with  the  schools  we  have  had  from  very 
early  times  another  species  of  institution.  It  is  represented 
by  the  tradesman's  guild,  for  example,  of  medieval  times, 
in  which  the  youths  were  trained  to  do  the  work  of  the  world 
through  a  system  of  apprenticeship.  As  the  industries  became 
differentiated,  it  was  customary  to  recruit  the  various  trades 
by  systems  of  apprenticeship  in  which  the  young  learned  to 
do  the  work  of  the  world  under  the  instruction  or  guidance  of 
experienced  workmen.  And  coming  down  through  the  cen- 
turies, we  have  had  always  the  system  of  apprenticeship  in 
industry. 

Now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  are 
asked  to  enlarge  our  conception  of  education,  and  to  include 
under  the  idea  school  organization  which  shall  take  in  not 
only  the  old  culture  studies,  but  these  things  which  heretofore 
have  been  carried  on  outside  of  the  schools,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  various  trades  themselves.  As  I  understand  it,  the  high 
school  proposes  to  do  for  the  mechanic  arts  what  the  uni- 
versity has  already  done  to  a  large  degree  for  the  sciences 
which  underlie  the  mechanic  arts.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  in  the  last  few  days,  and  particularly  in  the  address  of 
Dr.  Comstock,  on  the  relation  of  the  university  to  the  com- 
munity, and  then  again  last  night  in  the  address  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, of  the  wonderfully  diversified  way  in  which  our  uni- 
versities are  taking  up  all  kinds  of  problems  that  affect  the 
living  of  the  people,  their  comfort  and  their  welfare. 

Now,  just  as  the  universities  are  taking  up  such  prob- 
lems through  their  various  departments  of  research,  furnish- 
ing the  scientific  basis  on  which  the  world's  work  may  be  done, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  high  school  proposes  to  furnish  the 
workers  to  do  the  work.  The  system  of  trades  appears  to  be 
undergoing  a  change.  There  is  not  nearly  so  much  appren- 
ticeship as  there  used  to  be,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  belief  on  the 
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part  of  the  public  that  our  educational  institutions  shall  take 
up  what  is  thus  being  laid  down  by  the  mechanic  trades.  So 
there  is  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  high 
school  shall  include  as  part  of  its  work,  training  in  various 
forms  of  industrial  art,  and  that  this  training  shall  have  direct 
reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the  graduate,  and  be  directed 
with  a  view  of  increasing  his  ability  as  a  bread-winner  when 
he  goes  out  of  school  into  the  world. 

Now,  education  has  always  been  viewed  as  essentially  a 
broadening  process,  and  only  those  exercises  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  legitimate  disciphnes,  which  have  had  a  liberalizing 
effect.  The  most  liberalizing  study  is  the  study  which  has 
absolutely  no  utilitarian  significance  whatever.  That  which 
broadens  a  man  most  is  the  study  which  he  the  least  of  all 
needs  for  his  specific  work  or  function  in  the  world.  The 
physician  who  would  be  a  broad  man  includes  in  his  reading 
a  study  of  a  variety  of  subjects  outside  of  his  professional  lit- 
erature. The  same  is  true  with  the  lawyer  or  the  minister,  or 
any  other  specialized  individual.  I  think  we  all  agree,  or 
should  agree,  that  education  in  its  essential  nature,  is  a  liberal- 
izing process. 

Training,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  narrowing  process.  The 
intention  of  training  is  concentration,  the  aim  is  to  bring  the 
individual's  powers  to  the  point  where  he  can  do  something 
skilfully.  In  order  to  do  that  he  must  shut  out  other  things; 
he  must  concentrate.  The  tendency,  therefore,  in  training  is 
narrowing  instead  of  broadening.  And  I  think  this  distinction 
should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  as  we  take  up  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  training  in  relation  to  education. 

Now  there  are  none  of  us  here  who  are  willing  to  sup- 
plant education  by  training.  If  we  can  enrich  it  by  introduc- 
ing training,  we  are  all  ready  for  it.  I  think  we  should  look 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern,  indeed  with  disfavor,  upon 
the  effort  made  to  introduce  training  in  the  grades,  where  it 
takes  the  place  of  disciplinary  study.  If  it  in  any  way  crowds 
out  or  interferes  with  the  liberalizing  process,  it  should  be 
forbidden,  for,  despite  the  dictum  of  this  report  that  it  is  not 
true  that  the  broadening  process  should  take  place  before  the 
training  process  begins,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  training 
process  should  not  be  introduced  so  early  that  it  interferes 
with  the  broadening  process.  There  are  things  being  done 
today  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  name  of  education,  which  are 
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a  crime.  There  are  institutions  for  training  sometimes  bear- 
ing the  name  of  "colleges"  in  which  the  avowed  purpose  is  to 
fit  young  men  and  young  women  for  practical  purposes  in 
life,  which  send  their  emissaries  out  over  the  country  to  gather 
up  boys  and  girls  who  are  yet  in  the  grammar  school,  inter- 
fering with  their  education  and  crippling  them  for  life  as 
desirable  members  of  society,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
trained  to  do  some  practical  thing.  We  should  protest  against 
the  too  early  introduction  of  training,  for  if  we  introduce  it 
too  early  it  is  bound  to  interfere  with  the  broadening  process, 
with  education  itself. 

At  just  what  point  training  may  be  introduced  to  good 
advantage,  is  an  open  question.  It  is  altogether  possible  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  vocational  training  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  high  school  and  be  carried  along  in  connection 
with  the  disciplinary  studies  to  the  advantage  of  the  student, 
and  that  training  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  later  years  of 
education  serves  to  enrich  the  real  work  of  the  school.  My 
own  attitude  toward  the  whole  question  is  that  of  the  man 
from  Missouri.  I  am  waiting  to  see  what  vocational  training 
is  going  to  be  and  do.  I  think  that  the  seriousness  with  which 
it  is  taken  up,  the  quality  and  character  of  the  work  that  is 
undertaken,  will  have  to  be  relied  upon  in  making  up  our 
estimate  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it  in  relation  to  the 
public  school  course. 

I  think  that,  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  complexi- 
ty of  our  society,  we  must  grant  the  high  school  more  liberty 
of  choice  with  reference  to  studies.  As  for  the  introduction 
of  vocational  training.  I  do  not  feel  myself  prepared  to  offer 
any  suggestions.  There  are  certainly  persons  in  this  room 
who  know  better  what  vocational  training  stands  for  and 
whose  opinion  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  mine. 
And  having  said  this  much,  I  leave  the  discussion  to  others. 

Merits  of  the  Report  as  a  Basis  for  Admission  to 
College. 

Isaac  Sharpless,  President,   Haverford  College. 

Mr.  Chairman : 

This  report  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
reaches  a  point  where  it  is  a  rather  revolutionary  report.     I 
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sympathize  to  a  very  large  extent  with  the  object  of  this  re- 
port. I  feel  that  the  high  school  should  represent  the  demand 
of  the  public,  and  that  the  colleges  in  so  far  as  they  can  con- 
sistently with  their  own  function,  should  cooperate  with  the 
high  schools  and  come  into  close  relation  with  them.  Now, 
when  I  go  into  a  meeting  of  high  school  people,  I  am  apt  to  hear 
some  rather  unpleasant  remarks  about  the  domination  of  the 
colleges,  and  when  I  go  into  a  meeting  of  the  colleges  I  hear 
the  same  general  remarks  about  the  high  schools.  We  shall 
never  get  satisfactory  results  until  we  come  together  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  and  not  in  a  spirit  of 
criticism  and  attack. 

I  shall  have  to  leave  for  home  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
will  simply  take  some  of  these  matters  in  detail.  I  agree 
with  the  report  of  the  committee  that  fifteen  units  is  quite 
enough  for  admission  to  college.  In  certain  respects  I  would 
rather  have  it  fourteen  units.  I  agree  with  them  also,  in  the 
definition  of  a  unit.  With  respect  to  the  report  of  the  high 
school  people,  that  every  liberal  course  should  include  at  least 
three  units  of  English,  one  unit  of  social  science,  one  unit  of 
natural  science,  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  have  very  much 
division  of  opinion.  That  the  requirement  of  mathematics 
and  foreign  languages  should  not  exceed  two  units  of  mathe- 
matics and  two  units  of  languages  other  than  English,  I  rath- 
er think  we  may  question ;  that  is,  that  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  mathematics  should  be  only  two  units  and  the  mini- 
mum requirement  of  any  foreign  language  should  be  only 
two  units.  And  in  a  supplementary  report  a  little  further  along" 
they  decide  that  even  these  minimum  requirements  should 
be  reduced  to  nothing  in  every  case  for  certain  students ;  that 
is,  that  colleges  should  admit  them  to  their  freshman  classes 
without  any  foreign  language,  or  that  they  should  admit  them 
to  their  freshman  classes  without  any  mathematics.  Here  I 
think  we  come  up  against  a  rather  important  proposition.  I 
am  opposed  to  this  reduction  of  the  work  either  in  mathe- 
matics or  foreign  languages.  It  seems  to  me  the  high  school 
age  of  boys  and  girls  is  pre-eminently  the  age  when  foreign  lan- 
guages should  be  studied,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  if 
a  student  enters  college  at  the  age  of  the  average  college  stu- 
dent, without  any  foreign  language,  he  is  ever  going  to  be 
a  first-rate  scholar  in  the  sense  that  college  standards  de- 
mand.    I  believe  I  am  not  willing  to  go  to  the  extent  of  vot- 
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ing  for  the  resolution  which  the  committee  proposed,  of  four 
units  in  language  only  for  classical  students  and  three  for 
scientific  students.  I  do  not  think  the  college  would  adopt 
such  a  standard,  and  therefore  I  would  hesitate  to  vote  for  it 
as  a  general  proposition.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  a  classical 
course  we  need  probably  six  units  of  language,  and  that  the  best 
of  scholarship  will  demand  something  of  that  kind.  For  the 
scientific  course  we  might  reduce  it  to  four,  possibly  to  three. 
I  would  not  have  so  much  opposition  to  that  part  of  the  prop- 
osition, but  the  need  of  foreign  languages  in  all  departments 
of  college  work  not  merely  for  the  language  themselves,  not 
merely  as  a  basis  of  classical  work,  but  as  a  basis  of  scientific 
work,  is  so  great  that  the  colleges  that  are  going  to  main- 
tain a  high  scholarly  standard  will  have  to  demand  a  consider- 
able amount  of  foreign  language  in  preparation  for  college, 
because  it  will  not  be  gained  so  readily  or  effectively  after 
college  is  entered,  even  though  beginning  courses  in  all  the 
languages  are  given  in  colleges.  I  approve  of  these  begin- 
ning courses  in  certain  of  these  languages,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  more  than  we  are  to  accommodate  ourselves  to 
this  demand ;  but  for  us  to  go  seriously  on  record  as  approving 
any  very  serious  reduction  of  the  standard  of  admission  in 
languages  in  college,  it  seems  to  me  is  a  rather  unfortunate 
thing  to  do. 

I  do  not  deny  the  fact  which  the  high  school  people  press 
with  so  much  eloquence,  that  these  boys  who  come  up  without 
foreign  languages  and  who  make  up  their  mind  in  the  last 
year  of  the  high  school  course  that  they  want  to  go  to  college, 
should  have  some  place  to  go.  I  think  their  demand  is  quite 
right,  and  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  colleges  and  courses  into 
which  they  could  be  admitted,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  college  and  every  course  should  meet  those  require- 
ments. We  might  just  as  well  complain  of  a  grocery  store 
because  it  does  not  sell  boots,  and  the  people  want  boots,  as 
to  insist  that  every  college  should  adapt  its  courses  to  every 
local  condition,  and  that  all  boys,  exceptional  as  well  as  nor- 
mal boys  and  girls,  should  find  a  place  where  they  can  go  to 
any  college  at  any  time  when  it  suits  them  to  go.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  pushing  it  too  far.  I  believe  the  colleges  have 
something  of  their  duty  to  uphold  the  literary  standard  of  edu- 
cation in  college,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  can 
accede  to  all  the  wishes  of  the  high  school  in  this  matter.    And 
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this  not  only  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  foreign  languages  required  for  admission,  but  in  the  num- 
ber of  vocational  subjects.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  vo- 
cational subjects  are.  nor  how  valuable  they  would  be  as  a 
matter  of  admission  to  college.  If  they  can  be  so  taught  as  to 
increase  real  discipline  and  training  for  the  student's  mind  as 
well  as  preparation  for  life  work,  if  they  can  be  something 
which  will  be  continued  after  the  students  get  into  college, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  certain  continuity  in  the  student's  edu- 
cation, I  think  we  might  accept  a  certain  amount  of  vocation- 
al subjects  as  a  matter  of  admission  to  college. 

I  agree  with  President  Omwake,  that  there  should  be  con- 
siderable Latin  as  a  preliminary  in  the  way  of  educative  sub- 
jects in  college.  But  most  of  the  scientific  teachers  seem  to 
care  very  little  about  high  school  preparation  in  science.  They 
would  as  soon  take  a  boy  without  any  knowledge  at  all  as  with 
the  preliminary  knowledge  he  usually  receives.  In  the  col- 
lege the  language  teachers  seem  to  be  more  and  more  insist- 
ent all  the  time  that  there  should  be  definite  and  accurate  prep- 
aration in  language  studies  for  the  kind  of  work  that  is  going 
on,  and  to  have  the  idea  that  the  right  way  for  a  college  man 
to  be  educated  is  to  begin  with  the  languages,  and  carry  on 
scientific  work  afterward.  If  such  scientific  work  leads  di- 
rectly on  to  vocational  training,  well  and  good.  It  does  not 
hurt  him  for  that  purpose.  But  if  it  simply  means  what  it 
says  here,  "Household  Science,"  and  some  other  things  of  that 
kind,  commercial  work,  and  so  forth,  there  ought  to  be  schools 
that  would  take  up  this  household  science  and  commercial 
work  and  mechanic  art  and  carry  them  along  to  a  legitimate 
result.  It  seems  to  me  as  degrading  the  college  course  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  all  colleges  of  art  and  general  science 
should  make  these  things  a  condition  to  admission. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  rest  of  this  discussion,  but 
so  far  as  I  feel  at  the  present  time,  I  should  not  be  willing  to 
vote  for  any  serious  reduction  in  the  amount  of  foreign  lan- 
guages required,  nor  should  I  be  willing  to  accede  to  the 
demand  of  the  high  school  people  that  there  should  be  four 
units  of  vocational  work  for  admission  to  colleges  which  have 
only  a  very  definite  object  in  view  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  scholarship — real,  sound  scholarship — in  the  country. 
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Following  the  reading  of  President  Sharpless'  paper,  the 
Chairman  opened  the  meeting  for  discussion. 

William  Henry  Crawford,  President,  Allegheny  College: 

I  shall  be  glad  to  say  one  or  two  things.  The  charge  has 
been  made  over  and  over  again  that  the  colleges  do  not  rec- 
ognize as  they  ought  the  high  schools  and  the  high  school 
work.  To  my  thinking,  in  a  sense  we  have  been  recognizing 
the  high  schools  altogether  too  much.  I  know  that  is  true  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  We  have  accepted  credit  from  high 
schools  whose  credit  did  not  at  all  deserve  recognition  in  good 
colleges.  We  have  here  in  this  part  of  the  state  high  schools 
that  are  essentially  three  year  schools,  and  yet  they  have  on 
the  surface  a  four  year  course.  It  seems  to  me  we  stultify 
ourselves  as  colleges,  when  we  accept  units  from  such  high 
schools  as  these.  In  all  high  schools  of  that  class,  it  seems 
to  me  there  should  be  an  examination  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
leges for  the  work  done.  If  they  are  able  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements on  what  is  practically  a  three  year  course,  I  should 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  coming  up  for  examination  just 
as  we  would  allow^  any  one  to  come  up  whether  he  had  ever 
been  in  a  high  school  or  not.  We  should  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  the  entrance  requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  not  recognized 
enough  the  better  class  of  high  schools.  We  have  discriminat- 
ed against  the  high  schools  which  have  been  doing  work  of 
fine  quality,  and  which  have  maintained  standards  of  which 
they  may  be  proud.  We  have  discriminated  against  them 
by  accepting  credit  from  the  high  schools  which  are  clearly  of 
the  second  class.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  pause  at  this 
point  to  consider  whether  we  are  not  lowering  ourselves  in 
discriminating  against  the  ranks  of  the  better  class  of  high 
schools,  by  failing  to  make  a  distinction  between  high  schools. 
Personally,  I  very  much  wish  that  our  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation would  take  hold  of  this  matter,  and  tell  us  very  clear- 
ly just  what  high  schools  ought  to  be  counted  as  high  schools 
of  the  first  class,  to  which  we  might  give  credit  and  give  face 
value  for  their  work,  whether  on  the  basis  of  the  unit  as  here 
defined,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  unit  as  prescribed  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  what  studies  shall  be  credited 
in  college  and   what  shall  not,    it    seems    to    me    we    have 
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reached  the  time  when  we  shall  be  quite  safe  in  accepting 
credit  for  a  larger  variety  of  subjects  than  we  have  hereto- 
fore. I  am  not  yet  converted  to  the  idea  that  we  ought  to 
give  very  much  credit  for  vocational  work  in  the  high  schools, 
unless  we  are  very  sure  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  done. 
But  I  do  think  that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  with  a  stu- 
dent coming  from  high  school  to  us,  to  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not  mix  the  matter  of  college  work  and  high  school  work. 
The  college  course  ought  to  stand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours,  or  however  we  may  count  it,  done  in  college,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  every  student  who  comes  to  us  clearly 
understand  that  that  which  he  gets  in  college  is  another  mat- 
ter. When  I  say  that,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not 
just  as  good  teaching  in  some  of  the  high  schools  as  in  the 
colleges — perhaps  better  teaching.  I  should  grant  even  that 
as  a  basis  of  argument. 

But  that  is  not  the  matter.  When  the  boy  gets  out  of  the 
high  school  he  enters  into  candidacy  for  a  man,  and  in  the 
years  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one  grows  from  the  boy 
into  the  man.  It  seems  to  me  the  standard  in  the  four  years 
in  college,  as  nowhere  else,  is  manhood.  It  is  powerful  intellec- 
tual manhood  that  he  is  growing  to,  and  we  ought  to  have  that 
boy  understand,  not  that  he  is  grown  to  a  man  between  June 
and  September,  but  that  if  he  was  a  boy  in  the  high  school, 
he  was  treated  as  a  boy,  but  when  he  enters  college  we  are 
looking  at  him  not  simply  as  a  freshman,  but  as  the  man  he  is 
to  be  four  years  hence,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  treating  him 
as  a  man.  He  ought  to  understand  that  he  is  coming  into  a 
world  where  the  requirements  are  more  severe,  where  it  means 
business;  for  he  is  looking  not  simply  at  the  work  of  a  four 
years'  course,  but  he  is,  possibly,  looking  also  to  a  professional 
course  or  advanced  study  toward  a  Master's  degree  and  a  Doc- 
tor's degree  in  the  university,  and  he  ought  to  do  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  work. 

Now,  I  may  say,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  that  it  was  only 
a  few  years  ago,  comparatively,  that  in  the  college  with  which 
I  am  associated  our  Professor  of  German,  a  new  man,  said, 
"I  cannot  accept  the  credits  that  are  offered  in  German  as  a 
substitute  for  college  work";  and  he  refused  utterly  to  accept 
a  one  year  credit  in  the  language.  He  said,  "I  have  no  use 
for  it  in  my  courses,"  and  furthermore,  "I  am  not  willing  to 
admit  that  I  cannot  do  as  much  in  one  year  with  freshmen  as 
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can  be  done  in  two  years  in  the  average  high  school  or  acad- 
emy." He  put  this  matter  to  the  test.  We  had  at  that 
time  a  preparatory  school  connected  with  the  college,  and  tried 
to  secure  pretty  good  teachers  for  the  work.  This  professor 
said,  "I  am  willing  to  put  my  students  who  have  one  year's 
work  in  college  right  alongside  of  the  students  who  com^ 
out  of  the  academy  with  two  years'  work,  and  I  will  show 
that  I  can  do  better  work;  that  my  students  that  have  been 
with  me  one  year  will  be  able  to  take  up  second  year  German 
and  do  the  work  better  than  those  who  come  from  the  average 
high  school  or  from  our  academy."  And  I  may  say  that  this 
professor  has  made  good.  The  same  thing  is  done  now  in  our 
Romance  Department.  It  is  not  that  the  teaching  in  college 
is  better  than  in  the  high  school,  but  that  we  are  dealing  with 
an  altogether  different  personality  in  the  freshmrm  class  from 
that  with  which  they  are  dealing  in  the  high  school.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  should  be  taken  into  account. 

I  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  process  of  standard- 
ization which  seems  to  be  going  on.  I  wish  we  might  have 
more  of  it  instead  of  less  of  it ;  but  I  feel  that  when 
we  talk  about  standardization  we  should  regard  simply  mini- 
mum requirements.  We  ought  not  to  go  beyond  that.  I 
should  hope  that  after  fixing  our  minimum  requirements,  and 
making  them  as  high  as  we  dare,  there  would  still  be  left 
room,  enough  for  one  or  two  or  three  colleges  in  this  state, 
noted  not  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  but  all  over  the  country,  for 
the  high  character  of  the  work  they  do  in  Greek  and  Latin.  I 
could  wish  that  we  might  have  one  or  two  or  three  colleges 
in  this  state,  noted  not  only  here  in  Pennsylvania,  but  through- 
out the  country,  for  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  his- 
tory and  economics,  with  perhaps  some  political  science  and 
sociology  connected  with  it,  and  so  do  specialized  work  in  that 
line.  I  wish  we  had  two  or  three  colleges  in  this  state  re- 
quiring three  years  in  Greek  for  admission  instead  of  two. 
I  wish  we  might  have  institutions  which  would  make  spe- 
cific requirements,  advanced  requirements,  for  the  subjects 
of  which  those  institutions  are  making  a  specialty.  So  that 
my  thought  would  be  in  the  matter  of  standardization,  that 
we  ought  to  look  toward  a  minimum.  But  it  should  be  a  well- 
defined  minimum,  one  which  can  be  legally  enforced  either 
by  the  State  Department  at  Harrisburg,  or  by  the  members  of 
this  Association,  or  in  some  other  way.    Yet  at  the  same  time 
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there  should  be  room  for  the  growth  of  the  individual  col- 
lege in  its  own  definite  and  specific  line;  to  satisfy,  of  course, 
all  the  minimum  requirements,  but  at  the  same  time  make  a 
different  and  peculiar  contribution  to  the  work  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

I  may  say  with  reference  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
committee,  that  on  the  matter  of  the  unit,  if  it  can  be  very 
clearly  defined  (and  I  have  already  hinted  at  what  I  have 
in  mind),  if  it  can  be  clearly  understood  what  this  year's  work 
in  the  high  school  is  going  to  be,  then  I  am  willing  to  say  that 
one-fourth  of  the  year's  work  should  constitute  a  unit.  I 
should  want  to  be  very  sure  about  the  definition  before  I  voted 
for  the  proposition  which  has  been  presented  this  morning. 
I  would  personally  vote  for  fifteen  units,  and  vote  for  the 
three  units  of  English.  I  would  dissent  from  the  three  units 
of  language  for  scientific  courses.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  hold  to  at  least  four  units,  for  the  reason  that  the  tenden- 
cy is.  after  getting  into  college  into  the  scienticfic  courses,  to 
eliminate  language  altogether.  Unless  the  student  has  his 
preparation  in  language  before  he  enters  college,  there  is  no 
opportunity  after  that.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  even  in  the 
classical  work,  the  literary  courses,  we  are  going  to  be  driven 
to  accept  a  minimum  requirement  of  four  units,  because  of 
conditions.  But  while  we  are  compelled  to  do  this,  I  am  in 
favor  of  requiring  an  additional  hour's  work  in  language  work 
in  college. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean :  in  the  high  school  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  they  have  some  twelve  hundred  students,  possibly  more. 
This  is  the  language  requirement  in  that  school,  and  it  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
A  student  there  is  given  the  choice  between  four  years  ot 
Latin  and  four  years  of  German.  He  may  take  whichever 
he  chooses,  but  he  cannot  take  two  years  of  Latin  and  two 
years  of  German.  He  must  take  either  four  years  of  Latin  or 
four  years  of  German.  The  only  exception  made  to  this  is  in 
the  case  of  about  thirty  students  who  are  preparing  for  tech- 
nical schools,  who  are  allowed  to  take  two  years  of  Latin  and 
two  years  of  French. 

When  we  consider  such  a  high  school  as  that  in  Akron, 
with  the  character  of  the  work  they  do,  where  no  student  is 
allowed  to  graduate  from  the  high  school  without 
having  four  years  in  foreign  languages,  either  German  or  Lat- 
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ivi,  I  do  feel  that  we  have  reached  the  point  when  for  our 
literary  courses  we  must  accept  the  four  years'  minimum. 
However,  I  am  not  yet  in  favor  of  going  to  a  lower  minimum 
than  that. 

Ethelbert  Dudley  Warfield,  President,  Lafayette  College. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  point  of  view  which  I  think 
we  must  all  keep  in  mind,  and  that  is  that  not  only  have  we 
to  articulate  the  college  and  the  high  school,  but  we  have  to 
articulate  the  college  and  the  university.  There  has  been  some 
heart-burning  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  over  a  report  re- 
cently issued  from  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,  which  undertook  to  classify  the  colleges  in  this  state 
with  reference  to  those  whose  students  are  completing  a  re- 
quirement for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  within  one  year 
after  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  And  there 
were  only  four  institutions  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that 
were  classified,  according  to  that  report,  in  the  first  class.  I 
have  no  heart-burnings,  as  Lafayette  College  got  into  the  first 
class,  but  I  feel  that  there  is  a  little  injustice  to  some  of  my 
brethren.  Yet  I  want  to  point  out  for  your  benefit  today,  the 
thing  that  must  always  be  kept  in  mind,  and  that  is  the  thing 
that  lies  behind  this  discussion.  We  must  not  forget,  in  our 
discussions,  that  we  have  to  consider  the  boys  and  girls  quite 
as  much  as  we  have  to  consider  the  colleges  and  the  high 
schools.  We  have  to  consider  not  only  the  boys  and  girls; 
we  have  to  consider  those  able  and  vigorous  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals who  are  trying  to  build  up  good  high  schools,  despite 
the  political  opposition  to  a  real  and  thorough  training  of  their 
community. 

Are  the  colleges  about  to  abdicate  their  position  of  lead- 
ership in  educational  work  in  this  country,  and  allow  a  lot  of 
people  who  simply  want  to  run  things  smoothly  in  their  com- 
munities, and  have  big  high  schools — to  allow  them  the  right  to 
send  their  boys  and  girls  to  our  institutions,  and  certify  wheth- 
er they  are  fitted  to  do  college  work  or  not  ?  Now,  the  whole 
question  before  us  today  is  to  set  such  a  standard  for  our 
work  that  we.  shall  be  quite  sure  that  we  are  not  deceiving  the 
boy  who,  having  gone  through  a  school  that  has  our  approval. 
comes  to  us ;  that  we  are  not  deceiving  him  by  the  admission 
that  he  is  fitted  to  do  college  work  when  he  is  not  fitted  to 
do  college  work.     What  we  want  is  not  more  students  in  our 
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colleges;  what  we  want  is  not  to  make  it  so  easy  that  any- 
one who  wants  to  go  to  college  can  go,  whether  he  is  fitted 
for  college  or  not.  But  when  we  get  men  there  we  will  get 
men  that  will  do  something  else  than  root  for  the  football 
team,  and  go  to  college  dances.  We  want  men  who  have  minds 
that  can  be  trained  to  work,  and  who  have  taken  life  serious- 
ly. Then  scholarship  counts  for  something,  and  scholarship 
is  a  state  of  mind  and  not  a  state  of  body. 

I  want  it  very  distinctly  understood  that  when  I  come 
to  vote  on  these  things  in  detail,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  dealing 
honestly  with  the  situation.  This  report  does  not  represent 
progress.  It  has  no  element  of  progress  in  it.  It  has  an 
element  of  decadence  along  the  lines  of  scholarship.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  three  years  of  any  foreign  language.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  two  years  of  mathematics.  I  want  those 
things  that  make  mental  stamina.  I  want  four  years  of 
mathematics,  one-fourth  of  the  course  for  every  year  in  the 
high  school.  I  want  Latin  in  the  high  school,  because  it  is  a 
thing  we  can  build  on ;  because  it  not  only  makes  for  training 
of  brain,  but  the  making  of  character.  Certainly,  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  say  vocational  train- 
ing. Why  is  it  more  vocational  to  teach  a  girl  to  sew  than 
it  is  to  teach  her  to  do  mathematics?  Why  is  it  more  voca- 
tional for  a  girl  that  is  going  to  be  a  teacher  in  Wellesley  or 
Vassar  or  Smith,  to  know  how  to  do  embroidery  than  it  is 
for  her  to  be  able  to  read  Latin?  Why  is  it  more  vocational 
for  a  lx)y  to  be  able  to  drive  a  nail  than  to  be  able  to  conjugate 
a  Latin  verb,  if  he  is  preparing  to  be  a  lawyer?  Why  is  it 
more  vocational  to  train  his  hand  than  to  train  his  tongue? 
Why  is  it  that  boys  in  the  high  schools  today  do  not  care  about 
an  ability  to  express  themselves  in  good,  clear  forcible  Eng- 
lish, rather  than  to  make  for  themselves  a  book-rack?  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  this  point  of  view.  I  believe  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  train  the  body,  but  I  do  not  see  any  more  reason  to 
accept  for  a  classical  course  in  college  the  ability  to  do  certain 
kinds  of  vocational  training,  than  that  we  should  give  an 
economic  value  for  the  number  of  goals  made  in  a  football 
game,  or  the  number  of  speeches  made  in  a  literary  society,  or 
the  number  of  hours  spent  in  a  school  dance. 

Cut  out  some  of  these  things.  Let  us  deal  honestly  with 
this  problem.  We  are  trying  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  countrv  of  value  to  the  countrv.  and  we  ought  to  value 
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more  than  we  do  the  intellectual  culture  which  will  be  not  only 
the  foundation  of  scholarship,  but  will  also  be  the  found- 
ation for  clear  thinking  on  the  c^uestions  of  civic  duty,  and 
will  give  to  them  a  high  realization  of  the  great  things  of  the 
spirit.  Are  we  going  to  adopt  the  policy  here  of  simple  ac- 
ceptance of  what  the  National  Educational  Association,  in 
one  of  those  great  mass  meetings  of  theirs,  carried  away  by 
the  fervor  of  the  hour,  undertake  to  dictate  to  us?  Are  we 
going  to  let  the  New  England  colleges  take  our  best  boys? 
They  are  not  going  to  come  down  to  any  such  standard  as 
that,  and  we  know  it  perfectly  well.  Up  in  our  corner  of 
the  state  we  are  going  to  try  our  very  best  to  put  up  such  a 
standard  to  the  high  schools,  that  they  will  think  it  worth 
while  to  fit  boys  for  Lafayette  College,  no  matter  what  any- 
body else  says  about  it.  And  brethren,  I  believe  you  ought 
to  do  the  same  thing.  We  are  going  to  stultify  ourselves  if 
we  give  up  to  any  committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  the  right  to  carry  this  banner  of  higher  education 
before  the  American  people.  The  American  people  do  not 
want  anything  at  half  the  price,  something  that  is  "just  as 
good."  They  want  the  real  thing.  They  want  their  boys 
and  their  girls  to  be  stimulated  to  work  for  what  is  worth 
while ;  and  it  is  our  business  to  stand  to  the  ideals  of  scholar- 
ship, of  intellectual  culture  and  of  spiritual  achievement.  It 
will  be  a  sad  day  when  we  decline  from  it. 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
United  States. 

I  may  not  speak  about  the  heart-burnings  that  I  made 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want  to  say  two  things,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  discussion  here,  along  the  lines  of  the  ex- 
perience of  certain  institutions  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
investigate  in  the  direction  of  applying  the  sort  of  standards 
which  are  set  up  by  this  report.  It  is  just  a  question  of  re- 
peating a  few  facts  from  the  field  in  regard  to  the  principles 
embodied  in  that  report. 

The  State  University  of  Minnesota  has  gone  further 
about  the  acceptance  of  vocational  subjects  for  colleges  and 
universities  than  most  of  the  other  institutions.  I  had  occa- 
sion recently  to  visit  that  institution,  and  confer  with  Dean 
Downey  as  to  the  result  of  this  method  in  his  school. 
I  asked  him,  "What  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  quality  of 
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students  whom  you  have  received  in  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years?  Are  you  get- 
ting better  students,  better  trained,  better  equipped  for  univer- 
sity work,  under  the  new  regime  than  heretofore?" 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  said,  "There  is  quite  a  rec- 
ognizable deterioration  in  the  quality  of  students  we  have 
been  getting  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years."  That  is  pretty 
pertinent  evidence,  because  things  have  gone  out  there  in  the 
manner  of  taking  nearly  everything  that  a  person  chooses  to 
offer.  It  must  be  said  that  the  result  in  the  high  schools  has 
not  been  first-class. 

Another  great  state  university  has  come  to  the  point  of 
view  of  accepting  anything  that  permits  fifteen  units,  without 
much  regard  to  the  subjects  that  make  up  these  units.  I  asked 
the  Dean  how  the  thing  was  working,  and  he  said  pretty  well. 
And,  by  the  way,  he  is  one  of  the  men  who  signed  the  report 
you  have  just  been  discussing.  I  asked  him  why  he  signed  the 
report,  because  I  knew  he  did  not  believe  in  it.  He  said,  'T 
saved  my  face  by  making  a  supplement  to  the  report." 

I  looked  into  the  matter  quite  closely.  I  looked  over 
some  hundred  of  the  official  cards  in  another  university  last 
fall,  and  found  one  thousand  and  seventy-six  units.  I  looked 
into  about  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  hundred  of  them,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  application  of  that  principle  in 
that  institution  was  a  simple  process  of  getting  students  under 
false  pretenses.  In  this  way  the  student  may  come  in  with  his 
fifteen  units,  but  he  is  a  very  different  looking  creature  after  he 
is  in,  from  what  he  looked  before.  He  is  handicapped  by  con- 
ditions which  must  be  met  if  he  is  going  on  in  that  line.  So 
the  percentage  of  conditions  runs  up. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  institutions  which  are 
accepting  what  the  student  chooses  to  give  are  saving  them- 
selves with  the  proviso  of  what  the  student  must  take  when  he 
gets  in.  If  he  comes  in  with  two  units  of  language,  he  has 
to  have  four  or  six  in  the  course  he  wants  to  take,  and  he 
must  get  those  after  he  gets  in.  A  legitimate  number  of  con- 
ditions means  simply  that  the  student,  if  he  gets  into  college, 
has  such  a  handicap  as  he  may  conveniently  make  up  and  car- 
ry on  in  a  four  years'  course  and  graduate.  If,  after  he  gets 
in,  he  must  make  up  four  hours  instead  of  two,  it  is  not  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  he  may  graduate  under  these  conditions 
at  the  end  of  four  years.     That  is  precisely  how  it  is  worked 
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out  in  some  of  those  institutions,  that  a  student  takes  four 
years  and  a  half  or  five  years  to  go  through,  when  he  might 
reasonahly  expect  to  take  but  four.  It  is  simply  an  easy  way 
of  getting  students  under  false  pretenses. 

The  next  point  is  that  we  are  shifting  this  matter  of  the 
domination  of  the  high  schools  by  the  colleges,  to  the  domi- 
nation of  the  colleges  by  the  high  schools,  and  this,  it  seems 
to  me,  makes  it  clear  that  the  condition  of  things  is  one  which 
is  not  satisfactory.  I  do  not  know  how  many  admission 
papers  T  have  looked  over  in  the  last  year;  but  I  have  been 
continually  surprised  at  the  surplus  which  the  average  student 
is  likely  to  present  for  admission  to  college;  not  merely  four- 
teen or  fifteen  units,  which  may  be  required,  but  he  goes  on 
with  a  certain  sort  of  pride  to  present  seventeen,  eighteen,  nine- 
teen and  even  twenty.  Now  if  five  or  six  units  of  a  lead  is  not 
enough,  what  do  they  want  ? 

I  am  not  objecting  to  vocational  subjects  in  high  schools; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  running  wild  in  the  response 
to  a  certain  demand  for  vocational  recognition,  including  ag- 
riculture. Now  if  you  want  to  conjure,  conjure  with  some- 
thing by  the  name  of  agriculture,  from  the  leaders  in  Congress, 
down  to  the  lowliest  in  their  districts.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  is  not  good,  but  to  say  that  it  is  good  for  something  is  not 
to  say  that  it  is  good  for  everything.  So  I  would  like  to  make 
this  report,  that  it  seems  very  clear  from  the  experience  in  the 
institutions  that  are  giving  the  four  required  units  for  vo- 
cational work, — even  five  units  possibly,  for  vocational  sub- 
jects, as  is  the  case  with  the  University  of  Minnesota, — the 
experience  of  those  institutions  is  not  such  as  to  hearten  those 
of  us  who  want  a  stern  and  rigid  course  for  the  miaking  of 
men  before  we  make  engineers  or  any  other  specialized  men. 

Then  the  high  schools  themselves  are  spreading  far  out 
beyond  the  domain  of  the  college,  and  no  one  is  saying  them 
nay.  But  the  core  is  so  thin  that  a  cock-sparrow  could  hard- 
ly get  his  breakfast  out  of  it,  and  in  that,  I  am  sure,  there  is 
fiardly  justification  for  the  cry  of  domination  which  we  hear. 
I  am  speaking  from  a  rather  intimate  knowledge  of  high 
school  conditions.  For  two  years  I  gave  a  half  year  of 
my  time  to  examining  high  schools  all  the  way  from  Denver 
to  Spokane,  and  from  Portland  to  Los  Angeles.  I  visited  a 
thousand  in  fifteen  months.  I  am  sure  that  the  feeling  that 
the  high  school  is  to  be  subservient  to  the  college  does  not  ex- 
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ist  very  strongly,  and  that,  by  and  large,  we  are  to  save  our- 
selves, not  by  lowering  the  college  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
and  expectations  of  the  high  school,  but  by  a  differentiation 
of  admitting  schools  so  that  the  vocational  evil  shall  be  cared 
for,  and  the  college  shall  be  saved  for  finer  and  sterner  col- 
lege leadership. 

William  Anthony  Granville,  President,  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg. 

t  should  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
general  educational  tendencies  which  I  see  in  this  movement. 
I  can  remember  the  time  when  we  had  the  rigid  curriculum, 
and  I  can  also  remember  the  time  when  a  good  many  of  the 
educational  institutions  in  America  followed  the  lead  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard,  and  took  the  eastern  view  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  I  think  all  safe  and  sane  colleges  are  now 
taking  a  middle  ground.  I  feel  that  in  this  particular  move- 
ment we  are  swinging  again  to  one  end  of  the  pendulum.  We 
are  going  to  the  extreme  from  the  time  when  each  college  had 
only  one  set  of  rigid  entrance  requirements;  and  it  is  well 
enough  for  us  to  stop  and  pause  and  think  over  this  question, 
and  see  if  we  are  not,  or  at  least  if  some  of  us  are  not  being 
carried  to  this  extreme  position,  from  which  we  shall,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  have  to  recede.  For  myself,  I  can  see 
absolutely  no  reason  for  introducing  vocational  units  for  en- 
trance requirements.  If  they  have  these  qualifications,  well 
and  good.  It  is  so  much  to  their  benefit.  When  I  went  into 
college  I  had  been  a  farmer  for  some  years,  and  I  thought  I 
was  a  pretty  fair  farmer  because  I  made  it  pay.  Under  those 
conditions  I  might  have  gone  to  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  obtained  one  or  two  credits  for  agriculture.  And  there 
are  young  ladies  entering  college  who  are  splendid  house- 
keepers, who  can  do  everything  that  the  average  domestic 
science  school  can  teach  them ;  and  they  should,  of  course,  be 
allowed  these  units  on  entering  college.  We  might  well  stop 
and  pause,  and  not  let  ourselves  be  carried  away,  because  I  fear 
we  are  nearing  the  extreme  end  of  the  pendulum.  Whatever 
anybody  else  may  do,  let  the  educators  of  Pennsylvania  be  on 
the  safe  and  sane  side  of  this  question. 
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Chancellor  McCormick. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  the 
desire  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  to  get  some- 
thing definite  accomplished.  I  think  Dr.  Babcock  has 
struck  the  heart  of  this  matter.  The  colleges  have  not 
been  arbitrarily  fixing  this  standard  for  the  high  schools; 
but  the  course  which  the  student  expects  to  take  requires 
certain  preliminary  preparations,  and  it  is  not  because 
the  college  detennines  that  there  shall  be  four  years  of  Latin, 
or  two  years  of  German  or  French,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
but  because  the  course  the  student  is  to  take  requires  these 
things.  The  college,  therefore,  is  not  dictating  to  the  high 
schools,  but  is  simply  offering  a  certain  course,  certain  prepa- 
ration for  which  is  necessary.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  can  put 
up  the  first  of  these  propositions,  or  the  second,  or  the  third, 
we  can  very  quickly  determine  which  of  them  are  ready  to 
pass,  and  so  get  something  actually  done.  Therefore,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  first  of  these  recommendations  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  be  approved. 

Henry  Harbaugh  Apple,   President,   Franklin  and   Marshall 
College. 

There  is  just  one  thing  I  want  to  say.  There  is  no  time 
to  go  into  a  long  discussion  of  the  question  that  is  involved 
here.  As  Dr.  Sharpless  says,  it  would  mean  the  whole  re- 
construction of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  and  I  am  very 
certain  that  the  Board  would  not  sanction  the  entering  upon 
anything  such  as  is  contemplated  here.  The  whole  classical 
idea  of  our  training  in  Greek  and  Latin  requirements  for  every 
boy  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  the  Latin  requirement  for 
every  boy  for  the  scientific  work,  would  mean  a  complete 
change  in  the  curriculum.  It  would  also  mean  a  separation  of 
our  work  from  the  higher  university  work,  which,  after  all, 
ought  to  determine  this  whole  thing.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  report  which  comes  before  us  is  not  the  report 
of  a  committee,  but  carries  an  individual  representation.  I 
feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  it  up 
as  a  whole  or  in  part.  For  the  consideration  of  a  resolution 
of  that  kind  as  to  one  part  means  the  entrance  upon  the  whole 
question,  and  then  we  ought,  logically,  to  follow  it  to  the 
conclusion,  and  vote  either  yea  or  nay  on  the  whole  question. 
I  think  that,  in  view  of  what  has  been  presented,  and  the  feel- 
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ing  that  we  have  that  our  institutions  stand  for  certain  things, 
and  that  we  open  our  doors  only  for  those  who  are  fitted  to 
enter  upon  that  kind  of  work,  we  ought  not  to  take  up  the 
voting  on  a  proposition  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  a  motion  to  make :  whether  it  ought  to  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee  or  laid  on  the  table,  or  what  ought  to 
be  done :  but  I  feel  very  reluctant  to  enter  upon  the  voting 
on  one  or  two  or  three  resolutions  that  I  might  favor,  and 
then  be  radically  opposed  to  that  which  comes  after.  I  think 
the  whole  thing  is  involved  in  one,  and  should  be  decided  by 
one  resolution. 

On  motion  of  President  Apple,  the  report  was  referred 
back  to  the  Committee,  to  be  presented  to  the  Association  at 
its  next  meeting". 

Provost  Smith  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Officers,  presented  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Committee  that  the  present  officers  be  re-elected, 
which  recommendation  was  adopted.  The  matter  of  selecting 
the  place  of  the  next  meeting  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The  Association  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  President  Warfield  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  Association. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  29th. 

9:30  A.  M.  CONFERENCE  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Frank  E.  Baker,  Principal  Northwestern  State  Normal  School, 
Presiding. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was 
dispensed  with. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  the  Chairman  spoke  briefly,  as 
follows  : 

I  hope  this  conference  of  normal  school  principals  and 
high  school  people  is  indicative  of  a  new  era  in  school  mat- 
ters in  Western  Pennsylvania,  that  was  started,  I  believe,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  new  course  of  study  in  the  normal  schools 
by  the  Board  of  Principals.     I  believe  no  class  of  schoolmen 
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needs  to  get  together  to  talk  over  relations  more  than  do  the 
normal  school  and  high  school  people.  I  hope  this  confer- 
ence will  be  conducive  of  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  relations 
between  these  two  departments  of  the  school  system  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  have  worked  longer  in  the  high  schools  than  in  the  nor- 
mal schools.  I  know  there  is  in  Pennsylvania  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  the  high  school  people  for  the  normal 
schools ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  feeling  of  distrust  on  the 
part  of  the  normal  school  people  for  the  high  schools ;  and 
possibly,  in  some  places,  a  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  normal  schools  toward  the  high  schools.  There  is  room 
enough  in  the  western  end  of  Pennsylvania  for  us  all,  and 
I  hope  we  can  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  our  relations, 
and  a  feeling  that  we  can  work  together  for  the  good  of  edu- 
cation in  general,  and  that  there  is  work  enough  for  us  all  to 
do. 

The  new  course  of  study  in  the  normal  schools  has  de- 
fined verv  clearly  the  admission  requirements;  and  while  there 
are  a  good  many  things  now  in  the  course  of  study  that  T  wish 
were  different  from  what  they  are,  that  one  thing — the  defini- 
tion of  entrance  requirements — has  marked  a  great  step  for- 
ward. The  normal  schools,  I  hope,  will  take  up  a  definite  part 
of  the  educational  work;  and  by  a  part  I  mean  a  part  of  the 
work,  not  all.  I  think  there  has  been  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  normal  schools  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  that  they  want- 
ed to  do  all  of  the  work  of  education,  rather  than  to  do  a  part 
of  it;  and  I  hope  that  the  new  course  of  study,  and  the  new 
Code,  have  brought  about  such  a  condition  that  the  part  of 
the  normal  schools  in  the  school  work  of  Pennsylvania  is  more 
clearly  defined ;  and  that  they  will  do  that  part,  and  not  at- 
tempt it  all.  That  is,  they  will  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  system  of  Pennsylvania,  and  not  try  to  be  the  whole 
system,  as  I  think  the  normal  schools  have  tried  to  do  in  the 
past. 

T  do  not  believe  we  have  yet  come  to  the  point  where  we 
are  ready  for  high  school  requirements  for  admission  to  nor- 
mal schools,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing is  not  on  a  high  enough  plane,  and  the  remuneration  not 
great  enough,  so  that  at  present  we  cannot  make  that  require- 
ment for  entrance  to  normal  schools. 

If  we  should  adopt  this  plan,  as  they  have  in  New  York 
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State,  we  should  take  all  the  men  out  of  the  Normal  Schools. 
The  pay  of  the  teachers  is  so  small  that  just  as  soon  as  you 
make  high  school  requirements  for  admission  to  the  normal 
schools,  when  the  men  have  gone  that  far  they  will  not  go  to 
normal  school,  but  will  stop  where  they  are,  and  the  result  will 
be  that  we  shall  not  have  nearlv  as  many  professionally  trained 
teachers  in  this  State  as  now.  In  New  York,  where  high  school 
requirements  are  demanded  for  entrance  to  normal  schools, 
they  have  only  about  one  man  in  a  hundred  students ;  and  fur- 
ther than  that,  under  these  conditions  New  York  State  can- . 
not  supply  anywhere  near  the  number  of  professionally 
trained  teachers  they  should  be  expected  to  supply.  The  re- 
sult in  New  York  is  that  all  the  country  high  schools  have  had 
to  establish  training  departments,  in  order  to  furnish  the  re- 
quired number  of  teachers.  In  these  departments  the  students 
take  about  two  years'  work,  largely  academic,  but  partly  pro- 
fessional, and  then  go  out  to  teach.  All  that  training  is  re- 
ceived under  one  teacher — academic,  professional,  and  every- 
thing else  for  two  years.  Had  we  better  adopt  the  same  re- 
quirements, and  take  all  the  men  out  of  the  normal  schools? 
The  result  will  be  that  all  the  well  trained  professional  teach- 
ers will  be  women;  another  result  will  be  that  we  shall  have 
a  much  smaller  percentage  of  normal-trained  teachers  in  the 
schools,  and  a  very  small  percentage  will  have  had  any  pro- 
fessional training  at  all,  except  what  we  can  give  in  the  high 
schools. 

Or  had  we  better  adopt  the  middle  course,  which  the  new 
course  of  study  has  adopted — have  part  of  the  work  profes- 
sional and  part  academic — and  then  a  large  number  of  men 
in  the  normal  schools  who  are  getting  at  least  some  profes- 
sional training  even  while  the  requirements  may  not  be  what 
we  wish?  I  do  not  believe  we  are  ready  for  high  school  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  normal  schools,  but  I  think 
the  new  course  of  study  has  taken  a  long  step  in  advance.  I 
hope  it  will  bring  about  better  relations  between  the  normal 
schools  and  the  high  schools.  I  believe  a  clear  understanding 
of  each  side  in  this  will  be  of  great  advantage.  I  think  the 
time  will  come  when  we  will  have  group  courses  in  the  nor- 
mal schools,  these  different  groups  leading  to  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  different  fields. 

I  hope  this  may  be  a  conference  where  every  person 
present  may  have  a  chance  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
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President  Baker  then  introduced  the  speakers,  whose  ad- 
dresses are  as  follows : 

The  Reciprocal  Relations  oe  the  Normal  Schools 
AND  THE  High  Schools. 

For  the  Normal  Schools. 

Herbert  Burnham  Davis,  Principal,  Southwestern  State  Nor- 
mal School,  California,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman : 

The  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  Normal  School  to  the 
High  School  is  not  a  local  one,  but  is  embedded  in  the  funda- 
mental constitution  of  the  two  schools  as  integral  parts  of  a 
unitary  public  school  system.  The  main  distinction  between 
the  schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  classification  of  academic  as 
over  against  and  related  to  the  technical..  In  such  a  classifi- 
cation the  graded  school,  the  high  school  and  the  college  form 
an  academic  continuum,  while  the  individual  technical  schools 
are  definite  focal  points  for  the  work  of  the  academic  system. 

Since  the  two  schools  are  but  primary  parts  of  one  in- 
tegral system  there  should  be  no  duplication  of  work.  By  this 
I  mean  that  the  normal  school  should  not  attempt  secondary 
academic  work.  Neither  is  it  the  function  of  the  high  school 
to  overload  its  at  present  heavily  weighted  curriculum  with 
professional  and  technical  studies  looking  towards  final  prep- 
aration for  teaching,  any  more  than  it  w^ould  attempt  to  give 
final  courses  in  law,  electrical  engineering,  or  collegiate  courses 
in  commerce. 

If  the  faculties  of  these  different  types  of  institutions 
were  content  to  contribute  their  constituent  elements  to  the 
vast  educational  whole,  many  of  our  present-day  vexing  prob- 
lems would  be  brought  to  a  full  and  satisfactory  solution. 

To  me  the  high  school  is  a  sort  of  differentiating  field. 
It  is  like  the  spreading  of  the  beam  of  light  by  the  diffraction 
grating,  where  educational  tendencies  are  broken  out  and  in- 
dividual refractions  determined.  The  study  of  this  living 
spectral  dispersion  is  greatly  complicated  by  the  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  lines  which  are  continually  showing  them- 
selves as  indications  of  new  elements  in  life  activity. 

"The  high  schools  should  be  the  discoverer  of  talent  and 
genius,  and  every  influence  tending  to  withdraw  support  from 
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them,  or  to  weaken  confidence  in  their  value,  or  to  confuse 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  justice  of  maintaining  them  at  pub- 
lic expense,  is  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  all  classes." 

If  we  attempt  to  frame  up  the  aims  of  the  high  school 
as,  communicating  the  achievements  of  the  race;  bringing  the 
pupil  into  close  contact  with  the  spiritual  life  of  his  country 
and  his  time;  the  awakening  and  widening  of  civic  and  higher 
human  interests;  and  the  arousing  and  stimulating  of  the  de- 
sire for  active  life  in  their  service;  then  we  shall  deprecate 
hot-bed  cultural  methods,  and  the  driving  of  children  along 
the  path  of  adult-invented  systems,  developed  by  the  average 
high  school  teacher  who  is  a  college  fledgeling  with  practically 
no  teaching  experience  or  pedagogical  training.  Thus  I  began 
my  own  work  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  I 
am  very  sure  there  are  others  doing  the  same  thing  even  now. 

It  is  the  attempt  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  this  social 
calamity  that  gives  significance  to  courses  of  study  offered 
in  normal  schools  and  schools  of  pedagogy.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  from  studies  in  comparative  psychology  made 
by  such  men  as  Dr.  Watson,  that  the  new  qualification  of  the 
teacher  is  to  be  found  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  first,  that 
"an  early  scrutiny  of  tendencies  among  children,  and  the 
prompt  enforcement  of  corrective  habits  would  spare  us  many 
a  neuropath  and  many  a  criminal,  even  though  in  such  cases  the 
hereditary  equipment  be  poor" ;  second,  that  "many  incipient 
tendencies  if  properly  fostered,  would  lead  probably  to  genius, 
or  certainly  to  a  higher  average  of  efficiency" ;  third,  that  "the 
seemingly  slight  yet  really  distressing  drawbacks  to  a  career 
might  be  prevented,  if  there  is  sufficient  care  spent  in  the  early 
singling  out  of  the  tendencies  which  underlie  them  and  in  tak- 
ing active  measures  for  their  eradication." 

In  a  like  vein  Claparede  writes,  "It  is  the  aim  of  theoreti- 
cal studies,  of  science,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  vexatious 
experiments  and  gropings  which  always  accompany  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  practice  of  no  matter  what  art.  The  education 
which  ought  to  dominate  the  whole  of  our  school  system, 
where  instruction  actually  reigns  alone,  can  hardly  be  carried 
on  at  all  unless  we  have  before  us  a  clearly  defined  ideal.  In 
spite  of  inevitable  individual  divergencies,  educators  are 
agreed  in  recognizing  that  it  is  proper  to  make  of  the  child 
an  honest  and  healthy  man.  independent  in  mind,  and  a  lover 
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of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  and  that  his  physical 
and  intellectual  potentialities  should  be  developed  with  due 
regard  to  his  personality." 

It  has  taken  us  long  to  learn  that  there  is  no  common 
measure  between  children  and  grown-up  people.  The  world 
in  which  children  live  is  very  real  to  them,  although  very  un- 
real to  us.  These  years  of  learning  are  bringing  us  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  teacher  as  a  companion,  adviser,  leader,  rather 
than  master,  instructor,  and  disciplinarian.  The  present  de- 
mand is  that  the  teacher  enlarge  his  horizon  and  then  move 
about  in  it.  The  modern  seekers  after  truth  must  follow  wher- 
ever it  may  lead  them.  The  teacher  must  not  only  know  sub- 
ject matter,  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  he  must  know 
human  beings.  He  must  understand  individual  capacities,  in- 
stincts and  differences.  He  must  be  able  to  interpret  relations. 
The  state  pays  dearly  in  the  price  of  degenerate  tone  of  its 
children  when  it  allows  ill-chosen  leaders  and  unqualified 
molders  of  character  to  meddle  with  psychic  unfolding. 

As  early  as  1844  Samuel  J.  May  stated  the  three  func- 
tions of  the  Normal  School  to  be  "(i)  to  keep  out  of  the 
profession  those  who  have  no  natural  aptitude  for  the  business, 
(2)  to  give  to  the  public  all  the  aid  they  can  in  avoiding  the 
selection  of  those  who  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  have  got  into 
the  profession  without  possessing  those  natural  qualifications 
which  are  essential  to  success  in  teaching,  and  (3)  to  give  to 
intending  teachers  who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  the 
utmost  possible  assistance  in  preparing  for  their  work." 

The  results  of  incompetent  teaching  are  so  far-reaching 
that  the  normal  schools  should  stand  as  the  guardians  of  par- 
ents, and  pupils  against  their  baneful  outcome.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  incalculable  amount  of  waste  energy 
arising  from  undirected  and  misdirected  effort,  want  of  plan, 
lack  of  contagious  enthusiasm,  irregularity,  improper 
physical  conditions,  badly  arranged  courses  of  study,  lack  of 
thoroughness,  and  imperfect  discipline.  Such  institutions 
prostitute  their  existence,  if  they  do  not  primarily  provide 
the  means  for  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
and  ends  of  education. 

"The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  youth  is  not  mechani- 
cal and  occasional,  as  though  the  young  mind  were  a  pump 
from  which  the  intermittent  flow  of  knowledge  may  be  labor- 
iously  drawn.     The  teacher   stands  before  the   undeveloped 
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capacity  of  the  scholar  as  an  agent  in  the  evolution  of  a  per- 
sonality. One  is  not  a  teacher  except  he  kindle,  waken,  com- 
municate the  contagion  of  personality,  and  show  the  way  to 
truth." 

Educational  systems  exist  to  adapt  individuals  to  their 
social  life.  Thus  the  trained  teacher,  who  has  a  clear  vision 
of  truth,  becomes  the  focus  of  social  progress.  The  prime 
function  of  the  school  of  the  future  is  to  produce  the  citizen, 
and  any  educational  adjustment  which  does  not  look  toward 
the  more  efficient  provision  for  such  a  product  had  better 
never  have  been  conceived.  Goo'd  neighbors,  good  members 
of  the  community,  good  fathers  and  mothers  are  in  greater 
demand  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  social  evolution. 
The  perplexing  problems  of  industrial  order  are  clamoring  for 
a  settlement  which  shall  simplify  rather  than  complicate  their 
character.  The  relationship  of  men  to  one  another  is  a  study 
of  the  highest  importance.  We  can  never  secure  intelligent 
social  service  without  social  knowledge.  The  suppression  of 
social  evils  and  the  development  of  moral  freedom  calls  for 
an  unbiased  attitude  toward  all  problems.  It  is  here  that  the 
well  trained  teacher  finds  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  ot 
his  highest  function  in  the  development  of  the  leadership  for 
which  his  experience  should  qualify  him. 

No  mathematical  calculation  can  reduce  to  its  lowest 
terms  the  value  of  the  training  of  the  elementary  teacher.  The 
proper  development  of  the  child's  mind  is  conditioned  much 
by  the  type  of  training  which  the  teacher  receives.  The 
teacher  without  horizon  not  only  misses  perspective,  but  is 
biased  in  interpretation,  and  dogmatic  in  statement.  As  a  re- 
sult the  pupil  is  either  suppressed  and  docile,  or  merely  re- 
strained, but  irritable  and  often  rebellious.  No  curriculum  is 
safe  unless  it  provides  for  general  culture.  Any  attempt  at  the 
topping  out  process  by  a  study  of  professional  subjects  when 
the  basal  subjects  are  lacking  is  like  setting  a  pyramid  on  its 
point. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  function  of  the  high  school 
appears  in  the  furnishing  of  the  academic  background  neces- 
sary to  the  exercise  of  the  teacher's  function,  always  remem- 
bering that  the  function  of  the  normal  school  is  technical — 
nothing  else.  The  teacher's  background  should  include  a  sur- 
vey of  the  field  of  literature,  history,  mathematics,  elementary 
science,    art,    modern    and   ancient   language,    ethics   and   so- 
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ciology.  The  teacher  who  cannot  keep  his  gravitational  re- 
lationship is  sure  to  find  the  entire  field  of  thought  in  a  nebu- 
lous condition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  finds  his 
general  culture  well  established  in  its  basal  relations,  then  the 
purely  technical  study  takes  on  a  deeper  significance. 

The  Normal  School  position  is  somewhat  controlled, 
however,  by  the  minimum  legal  requirements  for  teaching 
certificates,  and  therefore  at  present  must  offer  some  courses 
to  students  other  than  high  school  graduates,  such  students 
being  differentiated  by  the  time  factor  of  attendance  and  ex- 
amination for  advanced  standing.  The  reasons  for  this  dou- 
ble method  of  treatment  of  students  must  be  clearly  evident, 
I  think,  to  any  who  are  familiar  with  the  present  state  certifi- 
cate granting  powers.  Vexed  problems  in  this  field  call  for  ad- 
justment. The  supply  and  demand,  together  wath  minimum 
terms,  minimum  salaries  and  also  latitude  given  directors  in 
the  emplovment  of  teachers  render  the  present  relation  of 
high  school  and  normal  school  open  to  rather  caustic  criti- 
cism. 

To  attempt  to  give  a  course  of  study  which  should  pro- 
duce a  plasticity  in  the  cjualified  teacher,  such  that  he  could  not 
only  see  clearly  the  problems  of  each  locality,  but  also  adapt 
himself  and  his  instruction  to  them,  has  hardly  been  thought 
of.  We  have  more  to  learn  than  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
in  the  construction  courses- of  study,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  must  approach  the  problem,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  we  thinl<  the  pupil  demands,  but  rather 
from  the  angle  of  vision  which  will  show  us  what  the  social 
conditions  of  the  age  will  demand  of  the  future  citizen.  The 
production  of  an  individual  who  can  exercise  efticiently  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  will  indicate  very  definitely  our  approach  to 
the  ideal  elementary  education. 

The  most  constructive  criticism  which  can  be  offered  of 
the  normal  school  student  appears  when  he  is  conscious  of 
meeting  daily  surprises  in  the  newer  and  clearer  perception  of 
the  content  and  significance  of  elementary  subjects,  acquires 
the  ability  to  make  a  more  searching  analysis  of  his  own  men- 
tal activities,  and  finally  is  able  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to 
impart  in  the  most  interesting,  scientific  and  hygienic  man- 
ner. 

The  relation  of  high  school  to  normal  school  then  must 
be  one  of  cooperation  rather  than  of  reciprocity.    Each  is  es- 
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sential  to  the  other,  but  their  common  ground  of  service  is  to 
be  found  in  the  perpetuation  of  efficient  educational  evoki- 
tion  and  continued  devotion  to  the  expression  in  state  and 
municipahty  of  the  highest  ideals  of  American  citizenship. 

The  Reciprocal  Relations  of  the  Normae  Schooes 

AND  THE  High  Schooes. 

Discussion. 

William    Clarence    Graham.    Principal,    AVilkinsburg    High 
School. 

Mr.  Chairman  : 

Whether  the  Pennsylvania  Normal  Schools  have  been  a 
great  educational  blessing,  or  a  great  educational  hindrance, 
depends  upon  the  angle  from  which  they  are  observed.  They 
have  been  a  great  blessing  in  that  they,  for  a  generation,  have 
furnished,  at  moderate  cost,  an  education  higher  than  that 
given  in  the  grammar  schools  to  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  who  would  otherwise  have  been  denied  this  privilege. 
Many  of  our  successful  lawyers,  physicians,  ministers,  and 
teachers  owe  to  the  normal  schools  a  debt  of  gratitude.  The 
State  in  turn  is  indebted  to  the  normal  schools  because  of  the 
great  good  these  men  and  women  have  done  in  the  State. 

But  the  normal  schools  have  been  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  natural  growth  and  development  of  the  public  high  schools 
in  our  State. 

The  report  of  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  J  QIC  shows  that  while  Pennsylvania  has  a  greater  number 
of  normal  school  students  than  has  any  other  state  in  the 
Union,  she  has  a  fewer  number  of  high  school  students  in 
proportion  to  her  population  than  has  any  other  northern 
state.  In  addition  to  this  we  find  that  the  grade  of  high 
schools  is  lower  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  great  state. 
We  find  that  while  in  the  whole  country  over  800,000  out  of 
the  950,000  high  school  students  are  in  high  schools  having  a 
four  years'  course,  in  Pennsylvania  only  43,000  out  of  65.000 
are  students  in  high  schools  having  a  four  years'  course. 

We  believe  that  these  conditions  are  largely  due  to  the 
normal  schools  of  the  State. 

First:  The  presence  of  so  many  normal  schools  has  de- 
terred the  smaller  boroughs  and  townships  from  starting  high 
schools.     Those  of  us  who  attended  school  or  taught  in  the 
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average-sized  borough  know  that  the  greatest  argument  put 
forth  against  the  maintenance  of  a  pubHc  high  school  was, 
that  high  schools  were  unnecessary  since  there  were  so  many 
state  normal  schools  at  convenient  distance.  The  result  was 
that  a  few  boys  and  girls  went  to  the  normal  school,  while 
the  great  majority  dropped  out  of  school. 

Second :  The  standard  of  the  Normal  Schools  has  been 
so  low  both  as  to  years  for  graduation  and  as  to  scholarship 
that  it  has  been  difficult  for  high  schools  bidding  for  the  same 
pupils  to  maintain  a  high  standard. 

Third :  The  average  school  board  until  very  recently  per- 
sisted in  employing  normal  graduates  to  teach  in  high  schools. 
This  possibly  has  been  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  growth 
of  high  schools,  as  the  normal  graduate  was,  in  most  cases, 
totally  unfitted  for  the  work — either  in  point  of  scholarship  or 
in  training. 

Fourth :  The  normal  schools  have  discriminated  and  are 
still  discriminating  against  students  of  the  public  high  schools 
who  desire  to  enter  the  normal  school  in  order  to  obtain  a  life 
certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  handicap  placed  upon  high 
schools  by  the  normal  schools,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  private  preparatory  schools,  which  because  of  sentiment 
have  had  a  firm  hold  on  the  public  in  some  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  shortened  and  arbitrary  course  of  the  prepar- 
atory schools  in  connection  with  most  of  the  colleges  in  the 
State;  notwithstanding  all  these,  the  public  high  schools,  be- 
cause of  the  insistent  demand,  have  grown  so  that  we  have 
over  eight  hundred  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  today  of  the  high  school  in  re- 
lation to  the  normal  schools  in  Pennsylvania?  The  normal 
schools  have  about  ten  thousand  students,  most  of  whom  are 
taking  the  four  years'  course  adopted  two  or  more  years  ago. 
The  high  schools  have  over  fifty  thousand  students  who  are  tak- 
ing a  four  year  academic  course.  The  new  course  of  the  normal 
schools  requires  ten  per  cent  of  grammar  school  studies;  fifty- 
eight  per  cent  of  academic  studies;  and  thirty-two  per  cent  of 
professional  studies.  The  four  year  high  school  graduates 
must  take  two  years  in  the  normal — over  one  year  of  these 
two  years  is  devoted  to  academic  work.  This  may  look  like 
reciprocity  from  the  standpoint  of  the  normal  school  man, 
but  to  the  high  school  man  it  looks  more  like  a  high  w^all  of 
discriminating  protective  tariff. 
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What  should  the  high  school  reasonably  expect  from  the 
normal  school?  Simply  that  good  high  schools  receive  credit 
for  their  work,  as  they  now  receive  credit  from  practically 
all  of  the  colleges.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  think  that 
two  years  after  graduation  in  a  four  years'  high  school  is  too 
much  to  spend  in  a  normal  school;  but  we  do  think  that  the 
time  should  be  more  largely  spent  upon  professional  studies 
and  professional  training.  We  do  think  that  if  four  years  of 
academic  work  is  required  of  the  high  school  students  for  en- 
trance to  the  Junior  class  of  the  normal  school,  that  same 
amount  should  be  required  from  the  student  who  enters  the 
normal  school  from  the  grammar  school. 

What  are  the  results  from  the  high  school  standpoint 
because  of  the  unreasonable  relations  existing  between  the 
normal  schools  and  the  high  schools?  The  high  school  prin- 
cipal, teachers,  students,  and  patrons  are  not  in  sympathy  with, 
normal  schools.  In  our  public  high  schools  is  the  flower  of 
the  community.  If  there  were  proper  reciprocal  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  high  schools  and  normal  schools  the  great 
majority  of  the  brightest  girls  would  go  to  the  normal  school 
after  graduation  from  the  high  school.  As  it  is,  most  of  them 
gc  to  college,  where  their  previous  work  is  properly  credited; 
hence  the  normal  schools,  because  of  their  stand,  are  not  reap- 
ing the  advantage  that  they  should  from  the  increased  edu- 
cational efficiency  brought  about  by  the  high  school  move- 
ment. 

What  is  needed  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  reorganization  of 
the  normal  schools  with  reference  to  the  high  schools.  There 
should  be  articulation  between  the  high  schools  and  normal 
schools  as  there  is  now  between  the  colleges  and  the  high 
schools.  I  believe  that  this  will  be  brought  about  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  The  first  step  is  for  the  State  to  take  over 
the  normal  schools  and  make  of  them  in  reality  State  institu- 
tions. The  insistent  demand  for  more  professional  work  in 
the  normal  schools  will  lead  them  to  cut  out  of  their  course 
the  academic  work  and  turn  this  over  to  the  high  schools 
where  it  belongs.  When  these  two  great  departments  of  edu- 
cation, the  high  schools  and  the  normal  schools,  join  hands, 
the  teaching  profession  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  be 
placed  upon  a  much  higher  level. 
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Principal  Baker : 

Principal  Graham  misunderstood  me.  I  believe  in  com- 
plete recognition  of  high  school  work  in  the  normal  schools. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  under  the  present  circumstances. 
The  condition  which  rises  before  the  normal  schools  in  re- 
gard to  that  cjuestion  is  simiply  this;  we  have  a  large  number 
of  students  coming  to  us  from  rural  communities,  and  they  do 
not  have  sufficient  academic  training.  Now,  if  we  give  com- 
plete recognition  to  high  school  training  for  high  school 
graduation,  we  have  to  have  two  complete  sets  of  teachers  in 
the  normal  schools — one  set  for  academic  work  and  one  for 
professional  studies.  The  state  does  not  give  sufficient  support 
to  the  normal  schools  to  enable  them  to  do  this.  The  whole 
educational  system  in  this  state  is  about  twenty  years  behind 
other  Eastern  states.  When  we  recognize  that  fact  freely, 
frankly,  and  openly,  then  we  have  gotten  to  the  bed-rock  of 
the  whole  problem.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

I  have  taught  in  high  schools  much  more  than  in  normal 
schools,  and  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  high  schools.  I 
say  frankly  that  I  have  seen  some  of  the  best  teaching  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  high  schools,  and  when  we  want  new  teachers 
in  the  normal  schools  Ave  go  to  the  high  schools  for  good 
teachers  of  academic  subjects. 

But  can  we  make  high  school  graduation  a  requirement 
for  normal  school  entrance?  If  we  do,  we  shall  go  back  to  the 
conditions  in  New  York  state.  I  have  been  in  New  York  in 
educational  work  a  long  time.  The  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation there  is  wondering  what  they  will  do  for  teachers.  They 
have  had  to  go  back  to  the  training  class  which  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned.  In  that  class,  students  without  high 
school  education  come  from  the  eighth  grade,  and  get  two 
years'  training, — a  little  academic  work,  and  a  little  profes- 
sional work,  everything  under  one  teacher,  and  that  teacher 
usually  but  a  normal  school  graduate.  About  half  the  teachers 
in  New  York  State  have  only  the  training  which  this  class 
gives  them.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  teachers  there  are 
graduates  of  the  normal  schools. 

Should  we  adopt  this  requirement,  we  should  take  all  the 
men  out  of  the  Normal  School,  and  thus  have  no  professionally 
trained  men  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  That  is  the  curse 
of  the  rural  schools  today.    Or  shall  we  take,  for  the  present, 
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the  half-way  ground,  and  gradually  work  toward  better 
things?  I  believe  that  is  the  only  thing  to  do.  If  we  make 
high  school  training  an  entrance  requirement  in  the  normal 
schools,  then  we  shall  put  the  normal  schools  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  colleges.  I  shall  agree  to  that,  if  the  normal 
schools  will  grant  degrees  for  professional  training  in  teach- 
ing just  as  the  technical  schools  do  in  other  professions. 

Before  that  you  must  treble  or  quadruple  the  teachers' 
salaries,  or  not  one  in  three  hundred  will  do  it,  because  they 
cannot  afford  it.  In  Indiana,  where  they  try  this  system, 
they  have  eighty  normal  school  graduates  in  one  year  going 
out  into  the  public  schools.  That  is  all  the  professionally 
trained  teachers  in  the  state.  The  rest  come  directly  from  the 
public  or  high  schools,  without  a  bit  of  professional  training. 
The  half-way  ground  is  better  until  we  pay  salaries  to  teachers 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  go  to  high  school  and  then  to  nor- 
mal school  for  professional  training.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
I  shall  believe  in  it. 

The  Reciprocal,  Relations  oe  the  Normal  Schools 
AND  The  High  Schools. 

For  the  High  Schools. 

George  E.  Mark,  Principal,  Sewickley  High  School. 
Mr.  Chairman : 

The  gentlemen  who  have  already  spoken  have  covered 
my  ground,  either  in  stating  the  proposition  or  in  rebuttal,  so 
that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  go  on. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  matters  as  they  are,  not  as  they 
might  be.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
high  schools  of  Pennsylvania  have  to  consider  is  in  this  ques- 
tion— whether  our  high  school  students  should  go  to  nor- 
mal school  after  completing  a  three  or  four  year  course ;  and 
whether  the  normal  school  is  properly  training  teachers  to 
take  up  high  school  work.  I  have  tried  to  make  this  paper 
fit  the  point  exactly,  so  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  following 
the  discussion  of  the  topic. 

Nothing  in  this  paper  should  be  considered  as  a  con- 
demnation of  the  normal  school  as  a  necessary  part  of  our 
state  school  system.  There  is  no  notion  that  the  normal 
schools  should  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
thev  have  been  of  the  s:reatest  service  to  education  in  Penn- 
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syivania,  and  are  yet  performing  a  service  not  now  done  so 
well  along  certain  lines  by  any  other  school  organization  of 
the  state.  In  the  days  when  elementary  education  was  about 
all  the  education  received  by  the  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth, when  the  teaching  force  was  without  dignity  and  any 
adequate  scholarship  for  even  elementary  schools,  when  chaos 
reigned  in  method,  and  educational  history  was  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  very  few,  then  the  normal  school  brought 
a  help  nowhere  else  in  the  organized  form  to  be  received. 

The  first  state  normal  school  in  this  state  was  established 
under  the  normal  school  law  of  1857  at  Millersville,  Pa.  This 
institution  has  been  of  untold  value  to  the  common  schools 
of  this  state.  It  has  given  inspiration  to  many  a  student  about 
to  go  out  to  teach;  and  very  able  men  and  women  first  re- 
ceived a  regulated  conception  of  education  and  ideas  of  meth- 
od in  this  school. 

The  Lancaster  County  community  has  sent  its  boys  and 
girls  to  the  normal  school.  To  most  of  them  it  has  stood  for 
more  than  Yale  or  Harvard,  and  today  it  is  more  favorably 
known  among  them  than  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  of 
Lancaster.  Numbers  of  the  farmers  of  the  county  have  at 
some  time  attended  this  first  Pennsylvania  Normal  School, 
and  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  this  fertile  region  has  been 
stimulated  and  uplifted.  Sons  and  daughters  have  graduated 
from  "the  normal",  taught  a  term  or  more  of  school,  and 
many  later  have  sent  their  own  sons  and  daughters  to  this 
transforming  institution. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  other  communities  in  which 
normal  schools  of  the  state  have  been  placed.  Socially  they 
have  been  efficient ;  educationally  they  have  been  efficient. 
This  efficiency  must  have  rested  upon  sufficient  courses.  What 
the  normal  schojls  have  given  to  the  community  in  an  edu- 
cational way  can  be  clearly  marked  out.  (i)  They  gave  a 
higher  degree  of  scholarship  than  was  customary  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state  for  many-  years.  (2)  They  gave 
a  better  and  clearer  conception  of  what  a  school  should  be 
in  organization.  (3)  They  taught  methods  which  were  far 
better  than  those  then  generally  followed,  and  which  stood 
for  economy  of  time  and  energy.  (4)  They  presented  edu- 
cational ideals  through  their  own  teaching  force  and  through 
the  study  of  educational  history.  The  result  was  better 
schools    in   which   normal   school   trained   teachers   presided. 
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Such  was  the  great  contribution  which  the  normal  schools 
gave  to  the  elementary  schools  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
Please  note  that  I  emphasize  elementary. 

With  a  development  of  secondary  schools  in  the  public 
school  system  came  a  corresponding  development  in  secondary 
education  in  the  normal  schools.  It  was  necessary  to  have  the 
graduates  of  the  normal  schools  qualified  for  teaching  in  these 
newly-organized  high  schools.  The  course  of  study  for  the 
normal  schools  as  revised  in  1900  seemed  for  a  time  satisfac- 
tory, especially  for  high  schools  that  w'ere  doubtfully  second- 
ary in  curriculum,  or  else  had  but  a  few  years  of  real  high 
school  work.  The  boroughs  and  large  towns  finally  began  to 
support  high  schools  of  three  and  four  years'  courses,  with 
college  graduates  as  principals  and  teachers.  The  normal 
school  graduate  was  looked  upon  as  not  being,  from  the  schol- 
arship point  of  view,  qualified,  and  hence  he  either  dropped 
from  the  ranks  of  secondary  teachers  or  sought  for  the  edu- 
cation in  some  college,  that  he  might  enlarge  his  range  of 
scholarship,  and  so  hold  the  better  positions  offered  in  high 
school  work. 

The  course  of  igoo  was  a  three  year  course,  having  cer- 
tain substitute  branches  of  study  for  the  usual  course  in  Jun- 
ior, Middle  and  Senior  years.  But  even  with  this  advance, 
many  high  schools  sprung  up  having  courses  of  equal  scholar- 
ship with  the  normal  schools.  Another  revision  of  the  course 
of  these  state  schools  was  necessary.  This  was  the  course 
adopted  December  30,  19 10,  under  which  students  will  be 
graduated  after  191 3.  Will  the  next  revision  be  to  make  all 
normal  school  courses  of  high  standing,  college  rank?  The 
electives  of  the  1910  course  point  to  the  college;  but  full  col- 
lege rank  would  require  a  full  faculty  of  college  scholarship 
equipment. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  normal  schools  under 
the  revision  of  1910  read  as  follows: 

"Properly  certified  graduates  of  approved  Pennsyl- 
vania high  schools  of  the  first  grade,  and  city  high  schools 
as  listed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  third  year  of  the  four  years'  course 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools  without  examination,  and 
be  conditioned  in  the  branches  that  have  not  been  sat- 
isfactorily completed  by  such  students. 
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"Properly  certified  graduates  of  approved  Pennsyl- 
vania high  schools  of  the  second  grade  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  second  year  of  the  four  years  course  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools  without  examination,  and  be  con- 
ditioned in  the  branches  that  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
completed  by  such  students." 

The  new  course  of  study  also  gives  the  standing  of  gradu- 
ates of  third  class  high  schools,  and  of  other  applicants  for  ad- 
mission, but  I  shall  not  quote  them  here. 

High  school  graduates  of  a  four  years'  course  hesitate 
somewhat  at  the  idea  of  repeating  work  done  in  high  school. 
Let  us  examine  the  curriculum  of  the  normal  schools  of  the 
1910  revision.  Take  the  third  and  fourth  years,  which  four 
year  high  school  graduates  take  when  entering  the  state 
schools.  In  the  third  year  of  the  normal  school  course  we 
find  the  usual  third  year  high  school  Latin,  the  English  of 
the  high  school,  its  United  States  History  and  Civics,  its  Solid 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  its  Physics,  and  Physical  Train- 
ing. Of  course,  for  Cicero,  French,  or  German,  the  History 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  be  substituted;  and  for  Solid  Ge- 
ometry and  Trigonometry,  Geology  and  Astronomy  may  be 
substituted.  The  subjects  which  the  high  school  might  not 
have  taught  are  Psychology  and  Observation,  School  Sani- 
tation, and  Methods  in  History  and  Geography.  All  the  oth- 
ers the  high  school  had,  with  instructors  as  carefully  chosen 
for  qualifications  as  those  found  in  our  normal  schools. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  normal  school  the  subjects  com- 
mon to  tlie  high  school  are  Virgil,  German  and  French,  Chem- 
istry, Manual  Training  or  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Train- 
ing, and  Public  Speaking.  The  state  school  allows  a  substi- 
tution of  Ethics,  Logic  and  Sociology  for  Virgil,  German  and 
French;  or  the  Philosophy  of  Education  or  Surveying  for 
Ethics,  Logic,  and  Sociology.  The  subjects  which  the  high 
school  would  not  have  taught  are  Practice  in  Teaching,  His- 
tory of  Education,  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study  (except  in 
the  rural  high  schools),  Ethics,  Logic,  Sociology,  Philosophy 
of  Education,  Methods  in  Arithmetic  and  Grammar. 

From  the  standpoint  of  scholarship  the  normal  schools 
do  not  have  a  course  broad  enough  to  warrant  a  high  school 
graduate  spending  two  years  in  the  normal  school.  Certainly 
these  two  years  in  college  would  have  meant  more  to  the  stu- 
dent, in  educational  spirit,  in  outlook  on  life,  and  in  the  devel- 
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opment  of  initiative  and  personal  responsibility.  What  is  the 
use  of  discussing  the  personnel  of  the  faculties  of  the  state 
normal  schools  ?  Of  course  there  are  strong  men  among  them,- 
men  who  stand  high  in  scholarship  and  pedagogical  ability ;  but 
it  is  as  true  for  this  state  as  for  others  that  "inbreeding"  is  prac- 
ticed too  generally.  It  is  true  also  that  normal  school  salaries 
are  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  best  teachers ;  hence  a  few  strong 
teachers  are  paid  fairly  well,  and  others  are  paid  less,  and 
therefore  are  correspondingly  less  fit  to  be  the  trainers  and 
instructors  of  prospective  teachers. 

■  Scholarship  stands  for  a  good  deal  in  the  work  of  a  teach- 
er. It  helps  to  maintain  ideals ;  it  offers  boundless  resources 
for  illustration ;  it  opens  up  large  views  in  comparison ;  and  it 
has  dynamic  power  for  stimulation  on  the  part  of  students.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  faculties  of  our  training  schools 
should  be  high  in  scholastic  qualifications ;  else  what  respect 
will  the  graduates  of  our  best  high  schools  and  colleges  have 
for  normal  school  professors  who  in  too  many  cases  have 
no  more  scholarship  than  themselves,  or  but  slightly  more? 
There  is  a  reason  for  our  high  school  graduates  not  attending 
in  numbers  our  state  normals.  The  scholarship  standard  of 
the  teaching  force  is  one  strong  reason. 

From  the  standpoint  of  scholarship,  then,  the  normal 
school  has  nothing  to  induce  the  three  or  four  year  high  school 
graduate  to  attend  it.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  the  courses  of  the  state  schools  we 
have  Methods  in  History  and  Geography,  Practice  in  Teach- 
ing, Histoi'y  of  Education,  Methods  in  Arithmetic  and  Gram- 
mar. This  indicates  professional  training,  of  course.  And 
the  greatest  amount  of  emphasis  is  placed  upon  teacher  train- 
ing, because  teachers,  not  scholars,  are  to  be  the  result  of  the 
normal  school  course,  we  are  told.  But  why  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  teachers  and  scholars?  Why  could  not  the 
teacher  be  a  scholar  also?  Certainly  the  dry  bones  of  method 
would  take  on  life  if  this  could  be.  Just  as  the  scholarship 
of  the  normal  school  is  much  beyond  that  of  the  elementary 
public  school  course,  so  should  the  scholarship  of  the  normal 
school  be  much  beyond  that  of  the  high  school  course. 

So  far,  then,  in  this  discussion  we  have  elaborated  the 
points  that  (i)  the  Normal  School  has  served  best  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  State;  and  (2)  that  it  does  not  serve 
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the  interests  of  our  high  schools,  because  its  curriculum  does 
not  meet  the  needs  of  secondary  education  in  scholarship. 

The  matter  of  methods  and  practice  in  methods  in  a  prac- 
tice school  is  the  strong  feature  of  the  normal  course.  Let 
us  see  how  the  practice  schools  of  the  state  normals  meet  high 
school  needs.  We  can  get  at  this  question  best  by  asking,  ^ 
What  does  the  Normal  School  do  by  the  way  of  supplying 
teachers  for  the  high  school  ?  Following  our  assertion  that  the 
normal  school  is  deficient  on  the  scholarship  side,  and  there- 
fore its  graduates  are  badly  prepared  to  teach  in  high 
schools,  we  make  the  assertion  further  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  teacher  training  it  is  not  prepared  to  fit  the  students 
for  secondary  teaching.  The  catalogs  of  our  normal  schools 
make  much  of  their  model  or  practice  schools ;  and  so  they 
should,  for  in  spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  these  same  practice 
schools,  they  have  been  of  great  service  in  teacher  training. 
But  these  practice  schools  are  made  up  mostly  of  elementary 
grades,  from  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth  grade  inclusive.  Some 
of  the  normal  schools  make  no  pretense  of  secondary  teacher 
training  in  practice,  and  they  seem  to  understand  that  there 
can  be  no  training  without  practice.  One  normal  school  cata- 
logs a  high  school  principal,  but  not  anywhere  else  does  it 
mention  any  secondary  teacher  practice  school;  its  practice 
school  is  purely  elementary,  so  its  catalog  says.  How  does 
this  school  train  its  students  for  secondary  school  work,  we 
wonder  ? 

Another  normal  school  has  in  its  model  school  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  pupils  for  all  the  grades,  and  three  years  of 
high  school.  No  word  is  said  about  how  many  students  are  in 
high  school.  We  wonder  how  the  students  of  this  normal  school 
are  trained  for  secondary  school  teaching.  But  this  is  a  gener- 
ous school,  for  "College  graduates  who  graduate  at  this  normal 
school  may  receive  a  diploma,  including  the  studies  of  their 
college  course,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  the  regular 
course." 

Do  not  college  graduates  who  intend  to  teach  Latin,  or 
physics,  or  German,  or  botany,  or  high  school  literature  and 
rhetoric,  or  geometry,  need  training  in  the  pedagogy  of  these 
subjects, — a  pedagogy  tested  by  practice — just  as  much  as 
the  normal  school  student,  who  intends  to  teach  in  the  grades, 
needs  special  instruction  and  practice  in  the  niethod^  of  read- 
ing, the  method  of  number,  the  method  of  geography,  etc,? 
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High  school  teaching,  of  course,  implies  general  method,  but 
it  also  implies  special  method;  and  this  special  method  must 
take  note  of  the  new  point  of  view  in  high  school  work,  and 
that  other  important  matter — adolescent  psychology.  How 
does  the  normal  school  meet  this  problem?  Plainly,  it  does 
not  meet  it,  and  hence  those  who  select  teachers  do  not  go 
to  the  normal  schools  for  their  high  school  faculty. 

It  is  important  also  that  the  normal  school  teachers  of 
secondary  subjects  should  not  only  be  well  informed  in  their 
subjects,  but  they  should  also  be  experts  in  the  pedagogy  of 
their  subjects.  They  must  not  only  know  their  subjects,  but 
they  must  also  know  how  to  teach  others  to  teach  these  sub- 
jects. Yet  when  one  looks  over  the  various  normal  school 
catalogs,  one  finds  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  second- 
ary or  collegiate  subjects  holding  degrees  of  scholarship,  no 
degrees  indicating  anything  in  pedagogical  skill.  Experience 
and  acquaintanceship  with  normal  schools  leaves  no  doubt 
that  for  the  proper  training  of  teachers  for  the  high  schools, 
the  normal  schools  are  not  very  well  prepared. 

With  their  present  organization  the  normal  schools  of 
the  state  will  continue  to  furnish  the  great  body  of  skilled 
teachers  for  the  state's  elementary  schools  and  our  two  year 
high  schools;  but  for  all  progressive  high  schools  of  three  and 
four  year  courses,  the  normal  school  can  do  nothing. 

How  shall  high  school  principals  advise  their  students 
who  intend  to  teach?  They  will  do  it  just  as  we  have  done 
it.  There  is  a  girl  in  our  high  school  who  wishes  to  be  a  teach- 
er. We  have  told  her  not  to  take  more  than  one  or  two  years  in 
our  high  school.  Then  she  should  go  to  a  state  normal  school, 
where  she  will  graduate  in  two  or  three  years,  thus  saving  at 
least  two  or  three  years  in  favor  of  earning  power.  This 
young  student  will  be  a  teacher  in  the  grades.  All  other  stu- 
dents, graduating  from  our  high  school,  we  advise  to  go  to 
college,  and  if  they  wish  to  teach  to  attend  such  a  college  as 
has  a  teachers'  department  well  developed.  By  so  doing  they 
will  get  breadth  of  scholarship,  educational  outlook,  the  opin- 
ions of  educational  scholars,  and  the  spirit  of  initiative.  They 
will  be,  for  secondary  or  high  school,  better  prepared  than  if 
they  with  the  same  purpose  had  spent  the  time  at  the  state 
normal  schools. 

We  wish  to  make  it  plainly  understood  that  we  do  not 
hold  the  normal  school  in  scorn.    It  is  doing  all  that  it  can  do 
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under  the  circumstances.  It  may  have  a  great  future.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  two  things  will  happen  to  it;  it  must  either  con- 
fine its  teacher  training  wholly  to  the  elementary  grades  of  our 
public  schools,  or  it  must  take  on  collegiate  rank  with  college 
requirements  for  admission.  If  the  second  alternative  is  not 
taken,  the  teachers'  colleges  of  our  universities  will  become 
the  great  training  centers  for  all  teachers  of  our  higher 
schools,  and  further,  they  will  also  supply  teachers  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  our  elementary  schools.  The 
Los  Angeles  Normal  School  in  California  requires  a  college 
standard  for  admission,  and  is  more  exacting  than  all  the  oth- 
er colleges  of  the  state,  except  one.  This  normal  school  is 
marking  the  way  for  many  others  in  our  country.  Conditions 
in  this  state,  of  course,  are  somewhat  different.  They  cannot 
be  changed  for  some  time.  We  have  gone  along  as  fast  as 
sentiment  will  allow  us  to  go,  with  the  rather  slow  Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch  way  of  moving,  which  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way. 

We  reach  the  propositions,  therefore,  ( i )  that  it  is  inad- 
visable for  our  high  school  graduates  to  attend  our  state  nor- 
mal schools,  because  the  normal  school  standard  of  scholar- 
ship is  not  high  enough,  both  in  its  curriculum  and  in  its  fac- 
ulty; (2)  that  the  normal  schools  do  not  properly  prepare 
their  own  graduates,  or  college  graduates,  who  may  attend 
them,  for  high  school  positions,  both  in  respect  to  scholarship 
and  in  respect  to  the  methods  and  practice  of  high  school 
subjects  of  study;  and  (3)  that  the  high  schools  must  look 
to  the  university  or  college  training  schools  for  secondary 
school  teachers. 

Principal  Baker : 

One  or  two  things  in  Mr.  Mark's  paper  seem  to  be  a 
little  in  error.  I  believe  the  normal  schools  confine  their  own 
graduates  to  teaching  the  conimon  branches.  We  have  but 
one  teacher  (at  Edinboro)  who  has  not  had  training  above 
that  of  the  normal  schools.  I  believe  our  faculty  Vvall  com- 
pare well  with  that  of  the  small  colleges.  We  have  nobody 
teaching  other  than  the  common  branches  who  has  had  less 
than  university  training,  and  I  believe  this  is  true  of  other 
schools.  The  salaries  in  the  high  schools  are  not  yet  great 
enough  to  demand  college  courses  of  the  normal  schools.  The 
majority  of  the  high  schools  are  too  small.    The  only  thing 
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to  do  is  to  go  half  way  in  this  proposition,  or  else  have  salaries 
trebled,  or  quadrupled ;  then  the  normal  schools  may  get 
readv  for  other  things. 


Ti-iE  Rkciprocal  Rei^ations  of  the  NoraiaIv  Schools 
AND  THE  High  Schools. 

Discussion. 

Willis  Y.  Welch,   Professor,   Clarion   State  Normal   School. 

Fellow  Teachers : 

It  is  certainly  refreshing,  after  the  discussion  we 
listened  to  yesterday  and  last  evening  covering  the  great  broad 
ideals  of  institutions,  to  come  here  and  have  presented  to  us 
some  of  the  practical  problems  that  we  as  normal  and  high 
school  teachers  must  confront.  I  believe,  as  our  Chairman 
said  at  the  beginning,  that  if  we  had  more  frequent  confer- 
ences between  instructors  from  the  high  schools  and  normal 
schools,  and  our  county  superintendents,  that  better  work 
would  be  done,  both  in  the  high  schools  and  normal  schoolsJ 

The  peculiar  condition  that  exists  in  this  state  concern- 
ing the  normal  schools  has  been  ably  presented  in  the  two 
papers  read;  and  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  both 
were  indictments  of  the  public  school  system  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  feeling  that  has  grown  up,  and  is  fostered  to  some  ex- 
tent, I  fear,  by  both  high  schools  and  normal  schools,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  normal  schools  are  not,  as  they  should  be, 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  They  have  been  declared 
by  law  to  be  private  institutions;  this  has  been  confirmed  b}^ 
a  decision  of  court.  Their  establishment  was  in  accordance 
with  the  laws,  but  the  curriculum  under  which  they  are  teach- 
ing is  the  work  of  the  principals  of  the  normal  schools  of  the 
state,  and  not  the  work  of  the  state  itself.  So  we  come  down 
to  the  solid  fact  that  our  normal  schools  need  to  be  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  State,  and  made  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  State.  When  that  result  has  been  achieved,  I 
doubt  whether  there  will  be  any  reason  for  any  feeling  of 
difference  between  the  normal  schools  and  the  high  schools. 

The  great  problem  that  confronts  the  normal  schools 
and  the  high  schools,  and  every  other  educational  institution, 
differs  in   no   wise   from  a  problem    in   business.     Any  man 
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who  makes  an  investment  in  business  is  constantly  trying  to 
solve  this  problem.  "Does  it  pay?",  and  I  believe  that  educa- 
tionally we  should  apply  the  same  test  to  schools, — elementary, 
secondary,  high  school  or  normal  school,  and  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  But  there  is  this  vast  difference  between 
the  answer  to  the  question  "Does  it  pay?"  in  business  invest- 
ment and  school  investmicnt.  A  man  who  puts  his  time,  en- 
ergy, and  money  into  a  business  investment  expects  and  is  not 
satisfied  unless  he  gets  a  return  in  coin — a  financial  return. 
The  teacher,  tlie  state,  the  community,  that  puts  its  money, 
its  time,  and  its  energy,  into  the  teaching  of  pupils,  does  not 
expect  its  return  to  be  a  financial  return,  but  a  betterment  of 
the  state  and  a  betterment  of  the  community. 

I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  a  negative  answer  to  the 
question  "Do  the  high  schools  pay?"  Most  certainly  they  do 
pay.  But  I  doubt  very  much,  although  I  am  a  normal  school 
instructor  myself,  that  our  normal  schools  pay  to  the  extent 
they  should  pay;  that  they  give  back  to  the  State  the  compen- 
sation in  teaching  force  that  they  should  give  to  the  State. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  I  know  teachers  who  have  never  attend- 
ed a  normal  school  who  are  as  good  teachers  as  any  who  have 
attended ;  but  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  which  more  than  coun- 
terbalances the  other — that  the  majority  of  the  best  teachers 
are  graduates  of  normal  schools.  While  there  are  a  few 
who  have  never  attended  the  normal  schools,  and  have  made 
their  mark  as  splendid  teachers — men  of  great  ability  along 
their  lines  of  work — the  great  majority  of  the  best  teachers, 
not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  New  York,  and  in  other 
states,  are  the  individuals  who  have  had  courses  of  vocation- 
al training  in  the  normal  schools  of  their  state. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  the  normal  schools  of  this 
state  and  other  states  do  not  turn  out  the  best  teachers,  or  as 
good  teachers  as  they  should  turn  out.  If  a  normal  school 
has  any  excuse  for  existence,  it  must  be  training  teachers  to 
do  better  work  than  that  for  which  they  can  be  trained  else- 
where. Unless  the  normal  schools  are  turning  out,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  teachers  who  are  better  able  to  do  their  work, 
then  they  have  no  excuse  for  existence. 

Now,  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  normal  school  instructors 
do  not  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.     In  many  cases  they  are  like  two  county 
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institute  instructors  with  whom  I  had  a  conversation  some 
time  ago.  In  talking  with  one,  I  said  to  him,  "You  come 
here  as  an  instructor  to  people  teaching  in  elementary  schools ; 
how  often  do  you  visit  schools  of  this  class?"  He  replied, 
"I  have  not  been  inside  of  an  elementary  school  for  nine 
years."  1  asked  him,  "Do  you  take  any  paper  devoted  to 
elementary  school  work?"  "No,"  he  said,  "I  take  papers  de- 
voted to  educational  work,  but  none  that  are  given  entirely 
to  elementary  school  work."  When  I  turned  to  the  second 
man  he  said,  "You  must  not  ask  me.  I  will  tell  you,  though; 
but  it  is  not  for  publication.  I  have  not  been  inside  the  door 
of  a  school  of  lower  rank  than  a  college  since  I  graduated  from 
college,  twenty-three  years  ago." 

Many  of  our  normal  school  instructors  fail  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  wants  of  elementary  schools;  and  for  that 
reason  when  they  are  called  on  for  work  along  the  line  of  ap- 
plying in  the  elementary  schools  subjects  they  are  teaching", 
they  are  unable  to  do  it. 

Secondly, — and  this,  I  believe,  is  a  very  important  rea- 
son— Ave  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  academic  subjects,  and 
too  little  to  the  differentiation  of  the  individuals  who  enter 
the  normal  schools ;  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  the 
good  teachers  from  those  who  are  not  fit  to  teach.  We  send 
them  out  as  graduates  of  our  normal  schools,  whether  or  not 
they  are  fit  to  teach,  because  they  have  passed  a  State  Board 
examination,  based  mainly  upon  their  knowledge  of  academic 
subjects;  sending  them  forth  with  a  certificate  from  the  nor- 
mal school  which  in  every  case  reads  identicall}^  the  same 
from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  tells 
whether  one  is  better  able  to  teach  than  another.  So  the  work 
of  the  normal  schools  fails  in  this  respect. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  separating  and  the 
study  of  the  individual  capabilities  of  the  teacher.  We  ought 
to  have  different  grades  of  certificates.  Our  normal  schools 
ought  to  be  able,  when  they  give  an  individual  a  certificate,  to 
indicate  that  for  which  the  normal  school  stands — capabilit)' 
as  a  teacher,  and  the  ability  to  present  subjects  in  the  best 
manner. 

The  third  reason,  which  I  \m\'Q  already  mentioned,  is  that 
our  normal  schools  are  not  strictly  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  State.  The  method  of  examination  in  them  is 
a  peculiar  one.    City    and    county    superintendents,    normal 
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school  principals,  and  others  skilled  in  this  wprk,  for 
one  or  two  days  examine  people  who  have  worked  under  the 
direction  of  instructors  in  the  normal  schools  for  two,  three, 
or  four  years;  and  in  one  or  two  days  these  examiners  pass 
upon  their  qualifications.  Imagine  any  such  condition  in  any 
other  vocational  school  in  the  world.  Imagine  an  architect 
examining  a  bricklayer  or  a  mason,  to  know  whether  he  is 
better  capable  of  putting  up  a  building,  rather  than  the  man 
under  whom  the  bricklayer  has  served  his  apprenticeship. 

The  normal  schools  are  not  doing  the  best  they  could  do, 
but  they  are  accomplishing  a  grand  and  noble  work.  Teach- 
ers in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  the  teachers  in  the 
small  boroughs  and  towns,  and  country  schools,  are  doing 
better  work  because  they  are  receiving  a  good  portion  of  their 
training  and  teaching  in  the  normal  schools.  Our  presiding 
officer  told  you  something  of  the  work  in  New  York,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  discussion  this  afternoon,  I  should  like  to 
enlarge  upon  this  side;  for  there  are  two  sides  to  the  subject. 
I  believe  in  normal  school  training,  because  I  believe,  in  spite 
of  the  last  speaker,  that  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  are 
specialists  in  their  line  of  work;  not  academically,  but  peda- 
gogically;  and  one  reason  why  our  normal  schools 
teach  the  same  subjects  that  are  taught  in  the  high  schools,  is 
that  you  can  best  teach  an  individual  how  to  teach  a  given 
subject  by  teaching  that  subject  to  him  as  it  ought  to  be  taught. 
I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  strong  reasons  why  our  normal 
schools  should  take  up,  in  a  measure,  the  same  academic  sub- 
jects as  are  taught  in  the  high  schools.  Your  own  experience 
will  justify  me  in  this  statement:  in  the  majority  of  cases  you 
are  teaching  as  you  were  taught,  and  so  I  believe  that  a  strong 
reason  for  having  academic  subjects  in  our  normal  school  is 
that  those  teachers  who  should  be,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  maj- 
ority of  cases  are,  specialists  in  their  line,  may  teach  a  sub- 
ject as  it  ought  to  be  taught;  and  for  that  reason  academic 
subjects  such  as  are  taught  in  our  high  schools  should  be  in- 
cluded in  our  normal  schools. 

The  relation  which  exists  between  the  normal  schools  and 
the  high  schools  has  been  forcibly  referred  to  several  times. 
I  believe  as  Dr.  Baker  and  Dr.  Davis  do,  that  we  should  give 
recognition  in  the  normal  schools  to  all  the  academic  work 
done  in  the  high  schools — give  credit  for  every  bit  of  time. 
According  to  the  new  course  of  study,  we  must  give  credit 
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for  all  the  work  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  normal  school 
that  is  completed  in  the  high  school.  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  stop  there.  If  in  the  normal  school  there  is  a  subject 
in  the  third  year  in  which  the  student  has  received  thorough 
instruction  in  a  high  school,  and  has  passed  satisfactorily,  I 
see  no  reason  why  that  credit  should  not  be  accepted  in  the 
normal  school ;  this  as  well  as  the  work  in  the  first  or  second 
year.  I  believe  in  full  recognition  of  work  in  first  class  high 
schools.  If  you  will  analyze  it  carefully  and  thoughtfully, 
you  will  see  that  the  result  of  the  new  four  years'  course  of 
study  will  be  this :  that  it  will  make  of  our  normal  schools  a 
two  year  normal;  for  a  graduate  of  a  four  years'  course  in 
a  good  high  school  need  attend  the  normal  school  but  two 
years.  These  two  years  are  needed,  in  order  that  the  person 
may  be  trained  in  those  things  that  have  to  do  with  his  voca- 
tion, teaching  the  child;  and  if  there  is  any  vocation  in  which 
instruction  is  needed,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  teaching  voca- 
tion. There  was  a  time  not  many  years  ago  when  there 
were  two  vocations  in  which  it  was  thought  anybody  could 
do  work;  if  a  failure  was  made  in  anything  else,  make  one  of 
two  things  of  him,  either  a  farmer  or  a  school  teacher. 
That  time  has  passed  ,  both  for  the  farmers  and  school  teach- 
ers. Study  of  the  soil,  alternation  of  crops,  scientific  stock  rais- 
ing, etc.,  have  given  a  new  kind  of  instruction  for  farming; 
and  in  the  same  way  those  who  are  to  become  teachers,  not 
only  in  our  elementary  schools,  but  in  our  secondary  schools, 
need  training  in  teacher  training.  They  need  training  as 
teachers. 

Our  normal  school  diploma,  like  the  diploma  of  the  col- 
lege,— and  I  draw  no  line  of  distinction  between  them,  al- 
though our  teachers  in  the  high  schools  are  college  graduates, 
and  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  may  be  normal  school 
graduates — the  diploma  of  one  should  have  as  much  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  individual  as  the  other,  no  matter  whether 
from  the  college  or  the  normal.  This  is  not  done  in  either 
case. 

A  few  statements  have  been  made  concerning  normal 
school  work  which  the  Chairman  has  taken  opportunity  to 
answer,  so  I  need  not  say  much  about  them.  I  wish  to  say 
somf^thing  about  a  subject  which  I  broached  before.  Why 
not  do  our  training  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools,  as  well  as 
in  the  normal  schools?     I  gave  you  one  reason  why,  on  the 
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side  of  the  normal  schools,  where  the  teachers  should  be,  and  I 
believe,  are  specialists  along  their  line,  they  are  better  fitted 
to  train  teachers  than  those  whose  work  has  been  merely  the 
presentation  of  academic  subjects;  but  I  can  see  a  reason  why, 
in  a  great  city  like  Pittsburgh,  or  any  other  city  where  they 
have  a  bright,  able,  progressive  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, such  as  this  city  has  secured,  there  should  be  teach- 
er training  under  the  direction  and  care  of  that  superintendent. 
I  believe  that  under  this  supervision  city  training  schools  have 
a  good  chance  for  work;  in  fact,  they  are  a  necessity.  But 
the  normal  schools  throughout  the  various  portions  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  are  also  a  necessity  for  the  training  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

After  announcements  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Linhart, 
Secretary  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  regarding  the  ex- 
ercises which  were  to  follow,  Chairman  Baker  placed  before 
the  meeting  a  proposition  that  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon 
session  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  previous  papers,  the 
remainder  of  the  program  to  be  continued  to  the  afternoon. 

Principal  Davis  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  joint 
conference  between  colleges  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
afternoon  program,  which  would  conflict  with  the  proposed 
change  of  program.  The  proposition  was  accordingly  dropped, 
and  the  remaining  papers  were  given  according  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Normal,  Training  in  the  High  School. 
Ernest  Clapp  Noyes,  Professor,  Pittsburgh  High  School. 
Mr.  Chairman : 

The  preceding  speaker  has  led  directly  into  my  paper,  by 
his  suggestion  of  the  propriety  of  giving  normal  training  in  the 
high  school ;  and  one  of  the  earlier  speakers  has  already  given 
a  very  potent  reason  therefor.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Graham,  of  Wil- 
kinsburg,  who  mentioned  the  demand  of  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  his  students  each  year  to  enter  normal  school.  If 
they  ask  it,  why  should  we  not  give  it  ? 

Of  all  the  questions  now  demanding  the  attention  of  edu- 
cators, there  are  none,  as  you  know,  about  which  there  is  more 
difference  of  opinion  than  those  concerned  with  the  training  of 
teachers  and  with  the  organization  and  curriculum  of  the  high 
school.     Since  Normal  Training  in  the  High  School  involves 
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both  of  these  debatable  questions,  it  suggests  a  problem  brist- 
ling with  difficulties. 

Indeed,  there  are  those  who,  when  confronted  with  this 
subject,  would  say,  like  the  farmer  at  the  circus  when  he  saw 
a  girafTe  for  the  first  time,  "There  ain't  no  sich  a  thing",  and 
dismiss  as  too  absurd  to  consider  what  exists  before  their  eyes. 

Nevertheless,  normal  training  in  the  high  school  is  so 
general  throughout  the  country  that  it  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
topic  before  us  is  both  real  and  vital.  To  show  the  extent  to 
which  high  schools  are  taking  part  in  the  work  of  training 
teachers,  let  me  recall  to  you  a  few  facts  and  figures.  There 
are  four  states — Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Vermont 
—in  which  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  high  school  has  been 
authorized  by  law.  In  other  states, — notably  New  York, 
Minnesota,  and  Michigan — state  aid  is  granted  to  teachers' 
training  classes,  which,  though  separate  from  the  high  schools, 
are  maintained  by  boards  of  education  and  are  of  secondary 
grade.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation shows  that  in  1906-7,  nearly  sixteen  per  cent  of  all  the 
students  in  teacher  training  courses  in  the  United  States,  and 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  those  in  Pennsylvania,  were  enrolled 
in  high  schools.  The  high  school  in  this  city  contains  a  nor- 
mal department  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1870,  and 
which  has  graduated  more  than  a  majority  of  all  the  teachers 
in  the  city  schools.  The  situation  revealed  by  these  facts,  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  makes  it  impossible  to  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject of  normal  training  in  the  high  school  without  serious  con- 
sideration.   It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  that  confronts  us. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  work  in  teacher  training  done  by  the 
high  school  there  are  three  questions  to  be  considered : 

( 1 )  What    has    led    the    already    over-burdened    high 
school  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  teachers? 

(2)  What  preparation  does  the  high  school  give? 

(3)  How  can  normal   training   in  the   high   school  be 
made  more  valuable? 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  answer  in  the  order  named 
these  three  questions. 

First,  the  high  school  has  added  teacher  training  to  its 
other  functions  in  order  to  meet  genuine  needs  of  the  commun- 
ity.   These  needs  are  two :  that  of  the  families  from  which  the 
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normal  students  come,  and  that  of  the  schools  to  which  they 
go  as  teachers.  In  every  community  able  to  maintain  a  high 
school  there  are  many  young  people  eager  to  become  teachers 
whose  families  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  educate  them  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  public  schools.  The  heads  of  such  families 
have  in  effect  said  to  the  authorities  of  the  high  schools :  "You 
are  giving  our  sons  courses  to  prepare  them  for  business  ca- 
reers ;  why  can't  you  give  our  daughters  a  course  that  will  pre- 
pare them  for  teaching?" 

At  the  same  time  the  schools  of  the  country  have  been  call- 
ing for  high  school  graduates,  both  to  complete  the  necessary 
number  of  teachers,  and  in  many  cases  to  improve  the  quality. 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  requires  annually  about  forty-two 
hundred  teachers,  while  the  State  normal  schools  graduate 
only  from  fifteen  hundred  to  seventeen  hundred.  Since 
the  supply  from  sources  other  than  the  high  school  is 
far  from  equal  to  the  demand,  the  high  school  grad- 
uate is  welcomed  by  the  schools  that  do  not  pay  salaries 
large  enough  to  attract  better  trained  teachers,  and  she  has 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  position.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  high  school  graduate,  w'ith  or  without  special  prep- 
aration, will  teach  and  does  teach.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
in  some  states  from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  high  schools  go  directly  into  teaching  without  further 
training.  This  being  the  case,  both  the  high  school  pupil  who 
looks  forward  to  teaching  and  the  school  authorities  under 
whom  she  is  destined  to  serve,  join  the  parents  of  the  girl  in  the 
reasonable  demand  that  the  high  school  give  her  as  much  nor- 
mal training  as  possible,  rather  than  let  her  go  out  into  the  de- 
fenseless schools  with  no  preparation  at  all. 

Furthermore,  in  country  districts  where  the  pay  is  small  a 
large  proportion  of  the  teachers  lack  even  the  equivalent 'of  a 
high  school  education.  In  no  state  in  the  Union  are  the  normal 
schools  supplying  the  demands  of  the  rural  districts.  To  satis- 
fy the  urgent  need  of  the  country  schools  for  teachers  better 
educated  both  academically  and  professionally  is  one  of  the 
duties  thrust  upon  the  high  school. 

As  long  as  families  from  which  teachers  come  continue  to 
demand  that  they  be  spared  the  expense  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren away  from  home  to  be  prepared  for  their  vocation ;  as 
long  as  the  schools  of  the  country  continue  to  need  more  teach- 
ers than  can  be  supplied  by  the  colleges  and  the  state  normals ; 
and  as  long  as  manv  country  schools  continue  to  be   adminis- 
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tered  by  ill-equipped  teachers ;  so  long  will  there  be  a  legitimate 
rield  for  normal  training-  in  the  high  school. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  intro- 
duction of  normal  training  into  the  high  school,  its  warmest 
champions  when  faced  with  the  question  "What  is  the  training 
now  given  by  high  schools?"  must  admit  that  at  best  it  is  only 
a  temporary  expedient,  necessary  to  meet  present  needs  but  des- 
tined soon  to  give  way  to  something  better. 

That  the  study  of  education  has  a  justifiable  place  in  the 
high  school  as  a  social  subject,  giving  the  student  knowledge 
and  interests  fitting  him  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society,  can- 
not be  denied.  At  present,  however,  the  study  of  education  is 
in  most  schools  a  purely  vocational  subject.  If  we  regard  teach- 
ing as  a  profession  requiring  the  highest  cjualities  in  its  practi- 
tioners, under  ideal  conditions  there  is  no  more  valid  reason  for 
the  pursuit  of  education  as  a  professional  subject  in  high  schools 
than  there  is  for  the  pursuit  of  medicine,  law,  or  theology.  The 
high  school  student  is  incapable  of  being  properly  prepared  to 
enter  at  once  upon  teaching.  He  lacks  not  merely  professional 
equipment,  but  what  is  more  important,  maturity  of  mind  and 
character.  Besides,  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  combine 
in  one  course  academic  and  professional  study,  a  task  which 
m.ust  be  attempted  by  the  high  school  that  gives  normal  train- 
ing. From  the  academic  standpoint  the  end  is  the  subject- 
matter  and  its  value  to  the  student ;  from  the  normal  standpoint 
the  ends  are  the  value  of  the  subject  in  an  educational  process, 
and  the  best  mode  of  presenting  it  to  secure  the  highest  value. 
The  effort  to  combine  the  two  places  the  professional  study  at 
a  minimum  and  the  academic  at  a  maximum  relation. 

No  one  conversant  with  the  facts  will  deny  that  the  ex- 
istence of  normal  training  in  the  high  school  represents  a  state 
of  affairs  as  far  from  ideal  as  these  objections  indicate.  Still, 
as  long  as  conditions  persist  in  lagging  equally  far  behind  the 
ideal,  we  must  retain  teacher-training  classes  in  the  high 
schools,  and  meet,  as  best  we  may,  tlie  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  scheme;  all  the  time  striving  to  bring  conditions  nearer  the 
ideal.  Perhaps  a  brief  examination  of  the  work  done  in  nor- 
mal training  by  the  Pittsburgh  High  School  will  show  that  the 
gap  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal  may  be  no  greater  in  this 
than  in  many  another  field. 

The  course  of  study,  admission  to  which  is  by  examination 
after  the  completion  of  the  course  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  city,  covers  four  years,  during  which   every   subject  is  re- 
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quired  of  every  student.  The  academic  work  of  the  four  years 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  :  In  English,  four  years 
of  literature  and  composition ;  in  mathematics,  three  years,  in- 
cluding algebra,  and  plane  and  solid  geometry;  in  science,  four 
years,  comprising  elementary  science,  physiology,  chemistry, 
zoology,  physical  geography,  geology,  and  astronomy ;  in  Latin, 
two  years  of  work  with  special  attention  to  the  derivation  of 
English  words  from  Latin  stems ;  in  history,  three  years  in 
eluding  ancient,  medieval,  modern,  and  United  States  history, 
and  civics;  drawing,  elocution  and  manual  training  are  studied 
four  years ;  physical  culture,  two ;  and  music,  one.  To  such  a 
solid  foundation  are  added  in  the  last  two  years,  as  professional 
branches :  the  history  of  education,  psychology,  and  peda- 
gogy; reviews  of  all  the  subjects  in  the  elementary  curriculum 
with  methods  of  teaching  each;  professional  reading;  observa- 
tion, and  practice. 

To  supplement  theoretical  work  by  practical  experience 
each  member  of  the  Senior  class  is  required  to  teach  at  least 
four  successive  weeks  in  one  of  the  practice  rooms  connected 
with  the  normal  department.  During  that  time  she  has  entire 
charge  of  the  room  in  instruction,  discipline,  and  clerical  work. 
All  this  is  done  under  the  direction,  instruction,  and  criticism 
of  a  training  teacher  who  is  in  daily  communication  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Normal  Faculty. 

The  course  in  all  respects  is  of  as  high  grade  as  that  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools,  if  not  higher.  The  school  has  a  faculty 
of  nineteen,  selected  for  qualifications  to  teach  and  give  meth- 
ods. It  requires  a  higher  percentage  for  promotion  from  one 
class  to  the  next  than  any  other  department  of  the  high  school, 
and  its  students  have  much  of  the  earnestness  and  the  profes- 
sional spirit  usually  commended  in  normal  schools. 

The  best  proof  of  the  value  of  the  training  given  by  the 
Normal  Department  of  the  Pittsburgh  High  School  is  to  be 
found  by  applying  the  test  of  pragmatism,  does  it  make  success- 
ful teachers?  The  record  shows  not  only  that  a  majority  of 
the  city  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  Normal  Department,  and 
that  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  has  come  to  value 
highly  the  services  of  its  graduates  in  the  county  schools,  but 
also  that  many  have  reached  the  higher  positions.  Among  the 
graduates  in  the  city  schools  are :  two  supervisors,  thirty-five 
assistant  principals,  thirty-eight  eighth  grade  teachers,  four- 
teen teachers  of  special  branches,  three  high  school  teachers, 
and  five  principals. 
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Having  now  considered  the  conditions  that  have  brought 
normal  training  into  the  high  school  and  kept  it  there,  having 
examined  a  typical  high  school  normal  department  to  see  just 
what  can  be  done  and  is  being  done  for  the  high  school  train- 
ing of  teachers,  let  us  look  into  the  future  to  see  how  the  pres- 
ent situation  can  be  improved. 

Normal  training  in  the  high  school  in  the  future  should' 
show  progress  in  at  least  four  respects :  in  the  quality  of  the 
students,  in  the  quality  of  the  faculty,  in  the  number  of  schools 
in  which  it  is  given,  and  in  the  length  and  quality  of  the  course. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  school,  however  well  conducted,  can 
make  successful  teachers  out  of  students  who  lack  either  health 
or  the  indefinable  qualities  classed  under  personality.  The  old. 
saying,  "Teachers  are  born,  not  made",  contains  at  least  a  half- 
truth.  It  is  a  waste  of  valuable  time  and  effort  as  well  as  of 
money  to  give  normal  training  to  students  who,  it  is  evident, 
cannot  become  the  kind  of  teachers  wanted  in  the  schools.  And 
it  is  false  kindness  to  encourage  such  students  to  attempt  to 
make  themselves  what  the  Lord  never  intended  them  to  be. 

For  these  reasons  the  normal  school  of  the  future,  what- 
ever its  grade,  should  exercise  a  selective  function  and  elimi- 
nate from  the  candidates  for  entrance,  and  as  early  as  possible 
from  the  students  already  in  the  school,  not  only  those  who 
lack  the  requisite  intellectual  ability,  but  also  those  who  are  de- 
ficient in  the  equally  important  qualities  of  maturity,  health, 
natural  fitness  to  teach,  common  sense,  and  character.  Stu- 
dents should  be  received  only  on  probation,  and  the  incapable 
and  unfit  weeded  out  before  they  permanently  inflict  them- 
selves upon  helpless  children  as  teachers  "for  revenue  only". 

Equal  care  should  be  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the 
faculty  for  the  ideal  normal  high  school.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  should  be  chosen  for  special  qualifications  to  do  the  work 
of  training  teachers  as  well  as  for  scholarship  and  personality, 
and  that  they  should  all  be  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  and 
methods  of  the  school.  They  should  also  be  broad-minded  men 
and  women  of  the  world,  with  many  interests,  specialists  free 
from  pedantry.  In  short,  they  should  be  such  as  to  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire  community.  Only  when 
this  is  true,  will  the  school  hold  its  rii;"htful  place  at  the  head  of 
the  system  of  which  it  is  a  part.  To  secure  such  educational 
leaders  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  salaries  commensurate  with 
the  value  of  the  service  rendered.  One  of  the  city  training  col- 
leges is  now  paying  $3,000.00  apiece  for  ten  months  of  service 
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to  five  members  of  its  faculty  beside  the  principal,  with  a  pro 
rata  addition  for  work  done  in  the  summer  school.  Results, 
the  principal  declares,  are  showinor  the  wisdom  of  this  enlight- 
ened policy. 

In  the  third  place,  normal  training  should  be  given  in  a 
greater  number  of  high  schools  than  at  present,  especially  in 
those  of  the  smaller  cities  and  of  townships.  .Wherever  it  is 
demanded  by  local  needs,  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  high 
school  work,  always  accompanied,  however,  by  active  efforts  to 
improve  the  conditions  that  make  it  desirable.  It  should  be 
offered,  of  course,  only  by  schools  able  to  secure  adequate 
equipment  for  the  purpose,  including  laboratories,  a  well- 
trained  faculty,  and  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice. 

Professional  study  should  be  confined  to  the  last  two  years 
of  the  course,  should  occupy  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  these 
years,  and  should  be  planned  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  rural  schools. 

In  order  to  raise  the  standards  of  rural  schools  "high 
school  graduates".  Dr.  Draper  has  urged,  "should  be  encour- 
aged to  enter  teaching".  Realizing,  nevertheless,  that  without 
preparation  these  graduates  would  gain  at  the  expense  of  the 
schools  the  training  they  should  have  acquired  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others,he  has  organized  in  New  York  State  a  flour- 
ishing system  of  teachers'  training  classes,  which  are  of  sec- 
ondary grade.  Of  these  he  says,  "They  are  the  most  fruitful 
if  not  the  most  hopeful  source  of  good  teachers  for  the  dis- 
trict schools."  Similar  testimony  has  been  given  by  the  State 
Superintendents  of  Michigan  and  Nebraska.  If  normal  train- 
ing were  commonly  furnished  by  high  schools,  much  of  the 
enormous  and  deplorable  waste  in  rural  education  would  be 
prevented. 

To  prevent  misinterpretation,  let  me  repeat  that  normal 
training  in  a  four  years'  high  school  course  is  not  urged  as  an 
ideal  plan,  but  only  as  a  temporary  scheme  demanded  by  exist- 
ing conditions,  which  ought  to  be  improved  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. When  a  whole  loaf  cannot  be  obtained,  surely  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread. 

In  the  larger  cities,  however,  the  case  is  different  from 
that  of  the  country  towns.  Educational  standards  are  so  much 
higher  in  the  city  than  in  the  country  that  many  cities  now  re- 
quire six  years  of  study  beyond  the  grammar  school  from  all 
candidates  for  teaching  positions.  Certainly,  six  years  is  the 
minimum  length  desirable    for  a   thorough   course  of   normal 
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training;  and  there  are  those  who  argue  strongly  for  seven 
years  of  work.  In  most  cities  the  six  years  of  study 
are  divided  between  the  high  school  and  the  teachers' 
college  or  training  school  with  a  two  year  course,  to 
enter  which  a  high  school  diploma  is  necessary.  Such  systems 
are  in  operation  in  forty-five  or  more  cities  throughout  thei 
country,  among  which  are,  in  this  state,  Altoona,  Erie,  Harris- 
burg,  Reading,  Scranton,  and  Philadelphia. 

Though  this  plan  is  producing  very  valuable  results,  it  is 
open  to  two  objections.  First,  the  division  of  the  course  into 
two  distinct  parts  destroys  unity  in  both  aim  and  method.  Sec- 
ondly, since  in  these  days  of  elective  courses,  a  high  school  di- 
ploma does  not  stand  for  the  completion  of  any  definite  list  of 
subjects,  the  preparation  of  those  who  enter  the  training  school 
not  only  must  be  far  from  uniform,  but  what  is  more  import- 
ant, may  fail  to  include  studies  essential  to  the  prospective 
teacher.  Students  whose  previous  work  has  not  included  liber- 
al courses  in  science  and  history,  and  thorough  training  in 
drawing,  for  example,  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  pre- 
paring for  teaching  in  elementary  schools ;  and  the  time  to 
make  up  these  deficiencies  can  ill  be  spared  from  the  proper 
work  of  the  normal  school. 

Therefore,  a  plan  that  promises  better  results  is  to  give 
the  entire  course  preparatory  to  teaching  in  one  institution,  a 
normal  high  school  with  a  six  year  course,  and  under  one  facul- 
ty. Such  a  plan  would  avoid  the  lack  of  unity  in  the  other  sys- 
tem, and  would  insure  for  every  student  a  course  carefully 
]:)lanned  with  a  single  aim  from  beginning  to  end,  and  contain- 
ing all  the  studies  requisite  for  the  realization  of  that  aim.  The 
proposed  scheme  would  also  afford  a  greater  opportunity  than 
the  other  for  the  development  of  professional  and  school  spirit, 
and  for  the  teaching  of  students  from  the  first  in  the  habits  of 
neatness,  concentration  and  logical  thinking  that  are  so  neces- 
sary to  the  efficient  teacher. 

Furthermore,  there  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  student 
in  being  for  the  whole  period  of  six  years  in  close  contact  with 
the  normal  faculty.  Most  beginners  in  teaching,  when  in 
doubt,  will  fall  back  on  the  examples  of  their  own  teachers. 
They  will  teach  as  they  have  been  taught.  Consequently,  those 
who  expect  to  become  teachers,  should  be  given  only  the  best 
teachers  as  examples,  so  that  by  imitation,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, they  will  acquire  correct  habits.  The  faculty  of  the  nor- 
njal  high  school  should  excel  all   other   teachers  in  the   city  in 
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practical  skill,  and  should  exemplify  in  their  instruction  the 
best  methods  of  procedure.  Surely  an  unbroken  period  of  six 
years  under  instruction  of  such  experts  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  formation  of  sound  habits.  For  these  reasons, 
then — the  gain  in  unity  of  aim,  in  proper  direction  of  the  work 
in  the  earlier  years,  in  professional  spirit,  and  in  the  duration  of 
the  influence  of  a  strong  faculty — city  teacher-training  should 
be  given,  not  in  two  separate  institutions,  but  in  one  six  year 
high  school. 

This  six  year  course  should  consist  of  four  years  of  broad 
academic  education,  including  a  generous  share  of  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences;  a  thorough  course  in  history;  mathe- 
matics through  geometry ;  at  least  one  foreign  language,  better 
two,  of  which  one  should  be  Latin;  a  full  course  in  literature 
and  composition  together  with  cultivation  of  the  speaking 
voice;  drawing;  and  physical  culture.  In  the  fifth, year  should 
come  reviews  of  the  elementary  branches,  study  of  the  profes- 
sional branches,  training  in  the  school  arts  of  manual  training, 
sewing,  music,  and  penmanship,  and  a  study  of  children's  liter- 
ature with  practice  in  reading  and  story-telling.  The  first  half 
of  the  sixth  year  should  be  spent  in  observation  and  practice 
teaching  in  all  grades  of  certain  grammar  schools  selected  for 
the  purpose.  This  work  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
director  of  practice.  The  final  half  year  should  be  given  to  the 
completion  and  review  of  professional  studies  at  the  normal 
high  school.  This  period  should  be  especially  valuable,  be- 
cause then  the  study  of  theory  will  be  illumined  by  the  previous 
practice. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  years  students  should  be  required 
to  read  five  or  ten  books  on  professional  subjects,  to  be  chosen 
from  a  prescribed  list.  This  reading  should  be  done  both  for 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  books  and  for  the  formation  of  the 
habit  of  professional  reading. 

After  the  graduates  of  the  school  have  entered  upon 
teaching,  members  of  the  normal  faculty  should  visit  their 
school-rooms  from  time  to  time  not  only  to  criticise,  advise  and 
encourage  the  teacher,  but  also  to  discover  the  defects  in  the 
training  given  by  the  school  with  a  view  to  remedying  these. 

Wherever  colleges  and  universities  can  be  found  willing 
to  co-operate  with  a  school  of  this  kind  by  giving  its  graduates 
credit  for  two  years  of  college  Avork,  the  graduates  should  be 
encouraged  after  they  have  taught  for  a  year  or  so  to  continue 
their  education  by  the  completion  of  a  college  course. 
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Such  a  normal  high  school  as  has  been  sketched,  combin- 
ing details,  every  one  of  which,  save  perhaps  the  six  year^ 
course,  is  now  successfully  employed  by  some  institution  fori 
training  teachers,  would  render  invaluable  service  to  the  city 
supporting  it.  It  would  afford  a  source  of  supply  for  teach- 
ers not  merely  thoroughly  trained,  but  also  familiar  with  local 
problems,  to  meet  which  they  would  be  especially  prepared  by 
observation  and  abundant  practice  under  actual  teaching  con- 
ditions. In  addition,  it  would  provide  a  valuable  means  of  im- 
proving teachers  already  in  service  by  extension,  Saturday,  and 
summer  courses ;  by  the  infusion  of  a  progressive  spirit  into  the 
teaching  force;  and  by  the  elevation  of  the  educational  ideals 
of  the  whole  community.  Finally,  it  would  serve  as  an  edu- 
cational laboratory  for  the  scientific  study  of  local  problems 
and  for  the  testing  of  educational  theories  by  experts. 

To  sum  up,  normal  training  in  the  high  school  is  today  an 
indisputable  fact.  It  meets  real  needs  of  parents  and  schools, 
and  under  present  conditions  it  is  performing  a  worthy,  if  not 
an  ideal  service.  In  the  future,  not  only  should  students  and 
faculties  be  more  carefully  selected ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rural  schools,  on  the  one  hand,  normal  training  should  be  in- 
troduced into  high  schools  more  generally ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  city  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  possible  the  course 
should  be  prolonged,  in  the  high  schools,  to  six  years.  Such  a 
two-fold  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  preparing  skilled 
tfachers  would  contribute  more  than  any  other  single  agency 
tc  the  uplifting  of  our  common  schools. 

Normal  Training  in  the  High  School. 

Disctission. 

McClellan  Gordon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman : 

I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  the  paper  just  read  that  a  paper 
could  not  be  more  fair  or  just  than  this  paper  has  been.  The 
writer  did  not  pretend  to  say,  and  did  not  say,  that  normal 
training  in  the  high  school  is  ideal;  he  said  that  it  met  a  need. 
And  it  does  meet  a  need.  However,  I  would  never  be  willing 
to  agree  that  the  normal  training  in  the  high  school  should  be 
carried  to  the  rural  township  high  schools  and  small  boroughs, 
because  I  believe  the  conditions  there  would  not  warrant  it,  and 
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it  could  not  be  carried  out  successfully  there.  Even  the  degree 
of  success  with  which  it  meets  in  the  city  high  schools  could 
not  be  met  there. 

Normal  training  in  the  high  schools,  as  has  been  stated  by 
Mr,  Noyes,  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  the  schools ;  and  I 
presume  one  of  the  causes  that  has  led  to  this  establishment  is 
the  fact  that  the  authorities  in  the  cities  have  learned  that  un- 
less these  people  receive  some  training  in  the  high  schools  they 
will  become  teachers  in  the  schools  without  any  training  what- 
ever ;  because  conditions  are  such  in  the  city,  that  through  local 
influence,  through  politicians  and  other  persons  living  in  the 
city,  taxpayers  are  bound  to  secure  positions  for  the  young 
people  whether  or  not  they  are  trained  for  the  work.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  for  experienced  teachers,  who  have  been  well 
trained  in  training  schools,  to  be  dismissed  to  make  room  for 
the  sister  or  the  cousin  of  a  person  living  in  the  city  who  is  re- 
lated to  a  politician  or  a  member  of  the  board. 

It  is  true  that  the  normal  schools  and  other  training 
schools  of  the  state  do  not  supply  enough  teachers  for  the 
schools ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  higher  premium  were 
placed  upon  excellent  teaching  and  normal  training,  the  supply 
would  be  greater.  Many  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  best  schools,  because  they  feel  they  can  secure 
positions  without  training.  They  feel  that  is  is  not  necessary 
to  secure  the  best  training  to  be  had ;  but  they  step  into  schools 
as  soon  as  possible. 

So  I  would  urge  that  compensation  for  teachers  be  made 
higher;  that  they  be  selected  with  greater  care;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  new  Code  is  in  effect  in  this  and  other 
cities,  and  when  teachers  are  selected  from  eligibility  lists,  con- 
ditions will  be  changed  so  that  only  teachers  who  are  trained 
will  be  elected,  and  they  will  then  retain  their  positions. 

I  cannot  help  reminding  you  that  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  when  we  had  a  similar  conference  here,  the  normal  schools 
were  used  for  a  football,  to  be  kicked  around ;  and  today  it  is 
nearly  as  bad. 

I  wish  those  of  you  who  are  so  bitter  against  the  normal 
schools  would  visit  them,  and  understand  conditions 
there,  and  understand  that  a  great  many  of  the  i>eo- 
ple  we  must  take  into  the  normal  schools  are  boys  and  girls 
who  did  not  do  well  in  their  schools  here,  because  their  parents 
could  not  keep  them  at  work,  or  out  of  society.  So  they  dumped 
them  on  us.    We  do  not  want  them ;  keep  them  at  home.     Let 
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US  have  people  who  are  wilHng  and  anxious  to  do  right.  In  a 
great  many  cases  of  this  kind  we  would  rather  have  them  stay 
at  home  and  finish  their  high  school  courses.  We  do  not  want 
to  tear  down  the  high  schools.  Principals  often  write  me  and 
accuse  me  of  stealing  their  students.  I  am  no  highway  robber; 
in  these  instances  the  individuals  thought  conditions  at  the  nor- 
mal school  would  be  more  favorable  for  their  success.  Being 
kept  in  and  at  work  in  the  evenings,  they  were  able  to  accom- 
plish more,  and  were  prepared  sooner  for  teaching.  In  a  great 
many  towns,  the  high  school  boys  and  girls  must  be  in  society; 
they  must  have  their  dances,  and  other  functions,  and  spend 
their  evenings  in  that  sort  of  thing.  Many  of  them  fall  behind 
in  their  work,  and  are  not  able  to  graduate.  Perhaps  in  the 
second  or  third  year  of  their  high  school  course  they  drop  out ; 
then  we  get  them.  We  do  not  want  that  type  of  students.  I 
would  like  to  see  an  arrangement  made  so  that  these  students, 
in  order  to  get  into  the  normal  schools,  must  have  a  certificate 
saying  they  are  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  work  that  will  con- 
front them. 

So  we  would  like  some  of  these  gentlemen  who  seem  per- 
haps to  be  a  little  more  bitter  than  they  are,  to  come  and  visit 
the  normal  schools,  and  see  what  is  going  on ;  and  we  would  be 
happier  and  know  each  other  better. 

It  was  found  that  the  time  was  insufficient  for  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  papers. 

Professor  C.  B.  Robertson  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, announced  a  meeting  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  Sec- 
ondary School  Association,  to  be  held  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  on 
Saturday  morning,  March  i6th. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned,  the  delegates  being 
guests  of  the  University  at  luncheon  at  the  clubhouse  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Athletic  Association. 
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THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  29th. 

2:00  P.  M.  JOINT  CONFERENCE  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

David  B.  Oliver,  President,  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Public 
Education,  Presiding. 

The  Joint  Conference  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
was  called  to  order  by  Chancellor  McCormick,  who  presented 
Mr.  Oliver,  the  presiding  officer.  The  Chairman  then  intro- 
duced the  speakers,  whose  addresses  follow : 

High  Schooi^  Inspection  by  the  College. 
Miss   Anna   Jane   McKeag,    President,    Wilson   College. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  have  been  introduced  as  having  an  address. 
That  is  too  formal  a  title  for  the  very  informal  re- 
marks that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  this  afternoon. 
As  many  of  you  know,  I  am  in  the  process  of  transi- 
tion from  Wellesley  College  to  Wilson  College,  and  all  my 
pedagogical  material  is  at  present  stored  in  boxes,  and  not  yet 
unpacked.  I  have  been  somewhat  limited  in  my  time,  as  well 
as  in  my  facilities  for  preparation  for  the  exercises  of  this  af- 
ternoon, and  I  feel  apologetic,  and  feel  that  I  cannot  do  justice 
to  the  importance  of  this  occasion.  What  I  have  to  say,  there- 
fore, must  necessarily  be  very  informal. 

In  thinking  about  the  subject  of  the  inspection  of  high 
schools  by  colleges,  I  find  that  my  point  of  view  is  one  that  has 
undergone  a  general  process  of  modification.  I  began  educa- 
tional work  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  had 
experience  also  in  private  secondary  schools,  and  as  a  teacher 
of  so-called  academic-  subjects  in  a  small  college,  and  as  a 
teacher  of  education  in  a  large  college;  and  now  I  find  myself 
taking  up  the  administrative  work  in  a  small  college.  So  I 
find  that  my  point  of  view  is  a  combination  of  points  of  view 
gained  in  those  various  kinds  of  experience,  and  that  I  am  not 
so  ready  with  a  remedy  for  existing  evils  as  T  might  have  been 
a  good  many  years  ago.  I  feel  the  difftculty  of  the  situation 
n.'uch  more  keenly  than  I  did  when  I  began  my  work  as  a  teach- 
er. 

In  trying  to  understand  the  possibilities  of  inspection  of 
high  schools  by  colleges,  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the 
evolution  of  the  high  school.    You  will  pardon  my  reference  to 
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a  time-worn  theme.  We  must  remember  the  pit  from  whence 
the  high  school  was  digged.  All  of  us  probably  know  that  the 
original  secondary  institution  in  this  country  was  the  grammar 
school ;  and  the  grammar  school  was  not  the  grammar  school 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  now,  but  was  mod- 
eled after  the  grammar  school  of  old  England,  which 
was  distinctly  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  grammar  school  period  in  this  coun- 
try lasted,  as  we  all  probably  know,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolution;  then  from  the  period  of  the  Revolution  to  about 
1850,  or  perhaps  up  to  the  Civil  War,  we  have  the  academy 
period  in  secondary  education,  a  period  when  secondary  edu- 
cation was  in  process  of  transition  from  the  old  aristocratic, 
somewhat  limited  grammar  school  to  the  more  democratic, 
more  liberal  academy.  The  academv  represented  a  distinctly 
more  liberal  curriculum  than  did  the  old  grammar  school.  The 
academy  reached  the  great  middle  classes,  which  the  grammar 
school  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  period  decidedly  did  not. 

From  1850.  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  we 
find  the  High  School  developing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first 
high  school  in  the  modern  sense  was  the  Boys'  English  School 
in  Boston,  founded  in  1821.  How  did  the  high  school  differ 
from  the  grammar  school  and  from  the  academy?  It  was  the. 
peoples'  school,  the  school  which  aimed  to  reach  not  merely  the 
highest  class,  as  did  the  old  grammar  school ;  not  merely  the 
highest  class  and  the  middle  class,  as  did  the  academy;  but  it 
aimed  to  reach  all  classes  of  people.  It  was  distinctly  the 
democratic  institution  in  secondarv  education. 

High  schools  developed  rapidly  after  the  Civil  War.  There 
M'ere  very  few  high  schools  in  existence  back  of  the  Civil  War. 
But  in  the  years  following  the  Civil  War,  the  high  school  de- 
veloped very  rapidly  indeed,  and  now  1*he  high  school  itself 
has  undergone  several  periods.  Some  one  this  morning  re- 
ferred to  those  periods  in  the  evolution  of  the  high  school. 
The  first,  I  should  say,  is  the  period  when  the  high  schools  were 
few  in  number,  their  influence  very  much  limited,  and  their  aim 
the  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  the  activities  of  life, — 
boys  and  girls  who  did  not  expect  to  go  to  college.  Those  who 
were  destined  for  college  careers  attended  other  institutions. 
That  was  the  first  period.  The  high  school  course  was  not  at 
nil  a  preparation  for  college. 

The  second  period  was  the  period  when  the  high  school 
aimed  to  prepare  a  few  people  for  college.    The  majority  of 
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the  pupils  were  not  going  to  college.  We  find  many  sub- 
jects included  for  those  who  are  not  going  to  college.  Then 
third,  we  find  the  high  school  in  which  the  demand  for  college 
preparation  is  greater.  A  larger  number  of  boys  and  girls  are 
preparing  for  college.  As  President  Stanley  Hall  is  fond  of 
saying,  it  is  the  period  when  the  jingle  of  the  college  warden's 
keys  are  heard  in  every  high  school.  That  period,  I  think,  has 
passed  also,  and  we  are  now  passing  through  the  fourth  stage 
in  the  existence  of  the  high  school — the  period  of  re-adjust- 
ment. The  period  when  the  rights  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  not  going  to  college  are  being  recognized,  and  when  the  de- 
mand for  preparation  for  college  work  is  also  receiving  recog- 
nition. So  we  are  now  in  the  period  of  re-adjustment.  It  is  a 
confused  and  rather  chaotic  period.  No  one  can  be  present 
at  meetings  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  without  hear- 
ing this  question  of  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  prepara- 
tory schools  threshed  out  to  some  extent  at  every  meeting. 
That  is,  then,  the  present  status  of  the  relation  of  the  high 
school  to  the  college — a  condition  of  things  when  there  are 
many  problems  yet  unsolved,  and  when  we  are  seeking  all  the 
light  we  can  get  on  these  great  questions. 

On  thinking  over  this  question  of  the  inspection  of  high 
schools  by  colleges,  it  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
fitable thing  that  I  could  bring  before  you  would  be  some  ac- 
tual facts  in  regard  to  inspection  as  it  is  carried  on  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States.  We  find  the.  very  greatest  diver- 
sity of  practice  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  can  ever 
arrive  at  uniformity  of  practice  in  all  the  states  of  our  country. 
Take  the  western  states,  for  example.  There  we  have  the 
great  state  universities  which  connect  legally  with  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state.  We  have  what  they  call  in  those 
states  the  educational  ladder,  where  the  child  enters  the  kin- 
dergarten and  finds  that  his  education  is  paid  for  at  public  ex- 
pense, from  the  kindergarten  through  the  university.  The  uni- 
versity is  an  integral  part  of  the  state  system  of  education.  I 
cannot  think  that  in  states  where  there  is  a  highly  centralized 
system  of  education,  such  as  is  the  case  in  Indiana,  California, 
and  Michigan,  and  the  states  in  which  there  is  a  decentralized 
system  of  education,  such  as  is  the  case  in  the  New  England 
States — that  in  those  two  classes  of  states  we  can  ever  arrive 
at  entire  uniformity.     But  I  think  uniformity  is  desirable. 

It  may  be  profitable  for  us  to  review  for  a  few  moments 
the  schemes  that   have  been   worked    out  in  the   states   where 
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there  is  a  highly  centralized  system  of  education.  I  have  se- 
lected as  typical  instances  of  high  school  inspection  by  colleges, 
the  conditions  that  obtain  in  Indiana  and  Michigan ;  and  in  the 
relation  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  to  the  colleges  and  preparatory  schools; 
and  in  California.  These  are  all  cases  taken  from  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  is  a  highly  centralized  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  where  we  have  the  so-called  educational  ladder. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  one  or  two  things 
connected  with  the  inspection  of  high  schools  by  colleges  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  I  have  here  a  statement  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  which  gives  very  concisely  the  ex- 
act relation,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  inspection  is  concerned. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  general  educational  arrange- 
ments of  Indiana.  The  State  University  of  Indiana  is  the  top 
round  of  the  educational  ladder.  The  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  states :  "The  State  Board  of  Education  in  In- 
diana inspects  the  commissioned  high  schools  of  the  State. 
The  President  of  the  State  University  is  ex-officio  a  member 
of  this  Board.  Each  year  the  state  is  divided  into  districts,  and 
the  President  of  the  State  University  is  assigned  one  of  the 
districts,  in  which  he  is  to  visit  the  commissioned  high  schools. 
His  district  is  changed  from  year  to  year,  and  in  this  way  he 
visits  a  large  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  President  of  Purdue  University,  and  the  head  of 
the  State  Normal  School." 

I  ought  perhaps  to  say  a  word  in  explanation  of  that  term 
"commissioned  high  school".  The  State  of  Indiana  distin- 
guishes between  commissioned  high  schools  and  certified  high 
schools,  and  the  distinction  is  briefly  this :  the  commissioned 
high  school  is  one  which  has  been  inspected,  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced as  having  facilities  adequate  to  prepare  students  for 
entrance  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  State  University ;  so  the 
term  "commissioned"  is  used  in  reference  to  the  admission  to 
the  State  University.  It  is  commissioned  to  prepare  students 
for  full  entrance  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  State  University.' 

The  term  "certified  high  school"  has  an  entirely  different 
significance.  The  certified  high  school  is  one  which  is  author- 
ized by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  certify,  if  I  may  use 
the  same  word  again,  that  its  graduates  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  made  of  public  school  teachers,  that  they  be 
graduates  of  a  high  school.  So  the  commissioned  high  school 
has  relation  to  the  universitv ;  the  certified  hioh  school  has  rela- 
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tion  to  the  certification  of  teachers.  And  it  is,  therefore,  the 
commissioned  high  school  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  in  the  matter  of  inspection  by  colleges.  The 
President  of  the  University,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  ex-oificio 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  so  that  inspection  in 
Indiana  is  a  legally  authorized  state  function,  and  is,  therefore, 
greatly  simplified. 

Now,  in  Michigan  there  is  a  relation  very  similar  to  that 
in  Indiana,  but  a  relation  that  is  perhaps  a  little  less  close  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  high  school.  All  o£  us,  I  suppose., 
know  that  the  whole  matter  of  accrediting  students  for  en- 
trance to  the  freshman  class  from  the  high  school  began  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  about  forty  years  ago,  and  has  spread 
all  over  the  country.  Now  in  Michigan  the  universities  inspect 
high  schools,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  a 
particular  high  school ;  that  is, — if  I  may  use  the  word  initia- 
tive, which  has  been  cited  several  times  at  these  meetings — the 
initiative  rests  with  the  local  board  of  education.  A  high 
school  desires  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  its  board  of  education  requests  that  the  University  send  an 
inspector.  The  University  selects  a  suitable  inspector  for  the 
high  school,  and  it  is  then  decided  whether  the  high  school 
complies  with  the  conditions.  I  haven't  time  this  afternoon, 
and  I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  citation  of  all  the  conditions 
which  are  made  by  the  University ;  but  I  should  like  to  speak  of 
two  or  three  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  no  high  school  is 
accredited  by  the  University  of  Michigan  which  does  not  have 
at  least  three  teachers.  That  provision  is  made,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause of  the  practical  impossibility  of  preparation  of  students 
over  a  four  years'  high  school  course  with  fewer  than  three 
teachers.  Fifteen  units  must  be  offered  by  the  high  school. 
That  is,  the  high  school  must  give  a  course  which  will  admit  of 
the  applicant  offering  fifteen  units ;  and  a  unit,  as  defined  by 
the  University  of  Michigan,  means  five  recitations  per  week  for 
a  year;  and  nine  of  those  fifteen  units  are  required  units. 
Another  requirement  is  very  interesting — that  no  teacher  may 
teach  more  than  seven  periods  a  day.  That  insures  stronger 
work,  of  course,  in  each  class. 

As  a  third  type  of  inspection,  I  wish  to  cite  that  of  inspec- 
tion by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools.  That  is  a  voluntary  organization,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  universities  and  high  schools  to  it  are  purely  voluntary. 
It  extends  over  an  area  including  several  states.     The    North 
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Central  Association  requires  of  the  high  schools  that  seek  its 
certification  that  when  they  are  inspected  there  must  be  fifteen 
units  offered ;  that  the  teachers  must  be  college  graduates ;  that 
no  teacher  must  teach  more  than  five  periods ;  that  there  must 
be  not  fewer  than  four  teachers;  and — this  I  think  is  interest- 
ing— that  there  must  be  an  average  of  not  more  than  thirty 
pupils  per  teacher.  That  is  very  interesting.  It  is  something 
that  does  not  appear  in  very  many  of  the  regulations.  That 
is,  no  high  school  will  be  reported  upon  favorably  by  the  in- 
spector sent  out  by  the  North  Central  Association  that  does  not 
comply  with  these,  and  various  other  conditions  which  I  have 
not  mentioned.  I  ought  to  say  parenthetically  that  in  all  these 
regulations  there  appear  statements  in  regard  to  library  and 
laboratory  facilities.  I  have  taken  that  for  granted,  and  so 
have  not  called  attention  to  it  in  the  reports  of  the  various 
states. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  in  the  North  Central  Association 
ij  made  up  of  the  inspectors  from  the  state  universities, — 
Vv'here  there  is  a  state  university, — and  there  are  a  few  other 
members  added  who  are  not  ex-oificio  members  of  the  Board;; 
that  is,  ex-officio  in  the  sense  of  not  being  there  because  of  their 
ofiice  as  state  inspectors  of  universities. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  these  special  instances  that  I  wish 
to  cite  is  that  of  the  University  of  California.  There  are  a 
good  many  interesting  things  connected  with  the  inspection  of 
high  schools  by  the  University  of  California.  California  again 
has  a  highly  centralized  system  of  education,  the  State  Univer- 
sity being,  to  use  the  phrase  I  used  a  moment  ago,  the  top  rung 
of  the  educational  ladder.  California  aims  to  certify  high 
schools  as  schools,  rather  than  by  subjects.  In  some  of  the 
papers  which  I  have  here,  official  documents  from  the  univer- 
sities, the  statement  is  made  repeatedly  that  the  university  does 
rot  aim  to  have  the  inspection  carried  on  by  highly  trained  de- 
partment specialists ;  that  the  aim  is  to  certify  the  school  as 
a  whole,  rather  than  to  certify  departments  in  the  school.  If 
I  understand  the  conditions  there,  a  school  is  or  is  not  upon  the 
whole  looked  upon  as  being  properly  equipped  to  prepare- stu- 
dents for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class  in  the  University  of 
California.  Another  very  interesting  condition  is  that  all  stu- 
dents in  the  University  of  California  are  looked  upon  as  being 
in  a  probationary  status  during  the  freshman  year.  I  have  had 
two  or  three  explanations  given  of  that.  One  was  suggested 
at  the  meeting  this  morning,  and  I  will  not  repeat  it,  but  the 
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official  statement  is  that  students  are  in  a  probationary  status 
during  the  freshman  year,  so  that  their  remaining  in  the  Uni- 
versity depends  upon  the  work  they  do  during  their  freshman 
year. 

Another  interesting  condition  connected  with  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  University  of  CaHfornia  is  this :  that  statistical  rec- 
ords are  kept  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  in  the  University  of 
California,  of  the  work  of  the  freshman  class.  This  work  is 
carried  on  as  follows :  The  Dean  or  other  officer  keeps 
a  record  of  each  student,  and,  of  course,  of  the  high 
school  from  which  he  has  come.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  what  is  called  the  index  figure  for  each  high  school 
is  made  out,  and  it  is  made  in  th'is  way :  suppose  there  are  five 
grades  of  scholarship,  numbered  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five. 
If  during  that  year  five  freshmen  from  a  certain  high  school 
have  attained  a  grade  of  one,  the  highest  grade;  if  twenty-one 
freshmen  have  attained  the  second  highest  grade  of  scholar- 
ship; if  twenty  freshmen  have  attained  the  third  grade;  if  five 
freshmen  from  the  same  high  school  have  attained  the  fourth 
grade  of  scholarship;  and  two  have  the  lowest  grade  of  scholar- 
ship, making  fifty-three  students  in  all  from  that  particular 
high  school;  the  University  uses  the  following  method  to  de- 
termine what  it  calls  the  index  figure  of  efficiency  of  that  high 
school.  I  said  that  five  students  made  the  highest  grade. 
Five  times  one  are  five.  Twenty-one  students  made  the  second 
grade.  Twenty-one  times  two  are  forty-two.  Twenty  stu- 
dents made  the  third  grade.  Twenty  times  three  make  sixty. 
Five  students  made  the  fourth  grade.  Five  times  four  make 
twenty.  Two  students  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  attain  only 
the  fifth  grade  of  scholarship;  and  two  times  five  equals  ten. 
The  total  number  of  students  is  fifty-three.  The  five  products 
that  I  have  mentioned, — five,  forty-two,  sixty,  twenty,  ten — 
added  together  make  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Dividing 
the  products  of  each  grade  of  scholarship  by  the  number  of 
students  attaining  that  grade;  that  is,  dividing  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  by  the  total  number  of  students  from  that 
high  school,  namelv  fifty-three — we  have  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  divided  by  fifty-three,  which  gives  us  two  and 
fiftv-eight  one  hundredths  plus,  as  the  index  figure  of 
that  high  school  for  that  year.  The  records  are  kept 
of  each  high  school  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
the  ratings  are  made ;  a  method  of  rating  the  high  schools 
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by  the  scholarship  of  students  who  enter  from  that  particular 
high  school.  It  is  a  complicated  system,  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
has  good  points,  and  it  might  be  of  interest  for  some  of  us  to 
try  it.  The  ratings  are  made,  I  said,  for  the  freshman  year. 
It  is  for  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year, 
because  it  is  believed  that  in  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman 
year  the  work  of  the  high  school  most  plainly  shows  itself. 
The  student  is  the  least  changed  by  the  college,  and  is  more 
entirely  the  product  of  the  high  school.  If  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  lax  methods  of  work  in  the  high  school,  it  is  sure  to 
show  itself  in  the  freshman  year  of  the  college.  The  academic 
Kthiopian,  I  suppose,  does  not  change  his  skin  when  he  enters 
the  college. 

So  much  for  these  instances  of  what  is  actually  being  done 
in  the  way  of  inspection  of  high  schools  by  colleges.  If  you  ask 
me  for  any  ideal  method,  I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  it. 
There  are  many  things  to  be  considered.  In  this  state  we  have 
not  the  highly  centralized  system  of  education  that  Indiana 
has,  or  Michigan ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  adopt,  without 
modifications,  any  one  of  these  western  methods  of  inspection 
of  high  schools  by  colleges.  I  should  like  to  mention  a  few 
things  that  it  seems  to  me  we  might  keep  in  mind  in  considering 
the  matter  of  the  inspection  of  high  schools  by  colleges.  I  am 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  of  the  last  few 
years  toward  the  standardization  of  terms.  That  is  a  different 
thing  from  the  absolute  standardization  of  entrance  require- 
ments. I  think  we  should  all  profit  very  greatly  if  we  could 
agree  upon  a  meaning  of  the  term  "unit".  Of  course,  many 
organizations  have  been  at  work  upon  that,  and  we  have  some 
definitions  of  a  unit;  but  that  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  standardi- 
zation that  I  believe  to  be  profitable.  Chancellor  Brown,  for- 
merly Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  used 
to  speak  a  great  deal  in  his  reports  about  the  importance  of  in- 
stitutional coherence ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  ways  bv  which  we 
can  arrive  at  some  degree  of  institutional  coherence.  As  to 
whether  we  can  obtain  any  concensus  of  opinion  among  col- 
leges as  to  the  demand,  I  have  doubts.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
one  of  the  speakers  of  this  morning,  who  stated  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  the  time  has  come  when  there  should  be  a  differentia- 
tion among  colleges.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  place  for  several 
kinds  of  colleges — for  the  liberal  culture  colleges,  for  institu- 
tions that  are  distinctly  vocational,  and  perhaps  for  other  types 
of  institutions — but  I  think  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  any 
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one  institution  ought  to  attempt  to  do  all  these  things.  But 
that  is  another  matter. 

There  is  a  good* deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  judgment  of 
high  schools  based  upon  the  scholarship  of  the  high  schools.  I 
favor  the  accrediting  system,  rather  than  the  examination  sys- 
tem used  exclusively.  The  examination  system  is  a  substitute 
for  the  accrediting  system,  when  conditions  are  such  that  ac- 
crediting is  impossible.  But  if  we  can  devise  a  system  which 
will  judge  the  high  school  by  the  output,  and  especially  by  the 
ability  of  high  school  students  to  do  our  first  year  college  work, 
we  shall  have  attained  the  thing  we  need.  I  suppose  I  am  here 
simply  repeating  commonplaces.  Every  one  of  us  believes  that 
the  ultimate  test  is  the  ability  of  high  school  graduates  to  do 
our  freshman  year  work  in  college.  How  can  we  determine 
that  in  advance  ?  Or  must  we,  to  some  extent,  adopt  a  proba- 
tionary standard ;  that  is,  admit  these  students  in  a  probation- 
ary way?  I  think  that  we  need  more  difTerentiation  of  high 
schools.  We  need,  in  a  legitimate  way,  certainly,  a  high  grade 
classical  high  schools  which  will  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  the 
classical  colleges,  the  liberal  culture  colleges.  Then  we  need 
technical  high  schools  which  will  prepare  boys  for  institutions 
of  technology  of  various  kinds.  We  need  commercial  high 
schools,  which  will  prepare  for  business  pursuits.  The  differ- 
entiation of  high  schools  must,  I  think,  accompany  the  dififeren- 
tiation  of  colleges ;  and  I  believe  that  that  will  be  one  of  the 
things  which  we  shall  see  in  the  next  ten  years — different  kinds 
of  colleges,  meeting  the  needs  of  various  kinds  of  people,  and 
different  kinds  of  high  schools,  meeting  the  needs  of  various 
kinds  of  people — and  I  believe  that  thereby  we  shall  gain  our 
ends  much  better  than  by  an  attempt  to  do  many  kinds  of 
things  under  one  roof. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  reports  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  and  in  other  reports  that  we  have  been  reading 
in  the  last  few  years,  about  the  importance  of  a  certain  homo- 
geneousness  of  our  student  body  in  colleges.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing now  of  universities  where  the  various  professional  schools 
and  the  colleges  naturally  bring  together  many  kinds  and  many 
interests.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  college,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  small  college, — the  last  stronghold  of  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  this  country,  the  last  stronghold  of  idealism. 

In  all  our  dealings  with  high  schools,  and  all  our  arrange- 
ments connected  with  colleges,  we  must,  I  believe,  oppose 
everything  which  will  tend  to  lessen  the  demand  upon  students 
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for  solid,  rigid,  thorough  work.  Our  colleges  should  stand  for 
that;  whether  they  are  vocational  colleges  or  liberal  culture 
colleges,  they  should  stand  for  solidity  and  honesty  of  attain- 
ment. We  should  publish  the  truth  in  our  catalogs,  and  we 
should  adhere  rigidly  to  our  catalog  requirements. 

I  apologize  for  this  very  fragmentary  presentation  of  a 
subject  of  such  importance.  I  trust  that  those  who  succeed  me 
on  the  platform  will  do  better  than  I  have  been  able  to  do. 

.■\.         High  School  Inspection  by  the  Coleege. 

Discussion. 

John  Abram  Shott,  Professor  of  Psychology  and    Education, 
Westminster  College. 

Mr.  Chairman : 

High  school  education  is  in  a  stage  of  transition,  and  the 
work  of  the  college  as  well  seems  at  least  to  be  approaching 
such  a  stage.  From  a  period  of  narrow  curriculum  suggested 
by  the  colleges,  meager  equipment,  and  inexperienced  teachers, 
the  high  school  is  passing  rapidly  to  an  enriched  curriculum 
planned  by  the  high  school  itself  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  complex  society  and  adapted  to  the  need  of  adolescent 
youth. 

The  high  school  pupil  for  the  college  professor  is  an  ab- 
straction. For  the  high  school  teacher  the  pupil  is  a  concrete 
reality,  that  he  has  learned  to  know  and  to  serve.  He  pre- 
scribes treatment  to  which  the  pupil  responds  at  the  time,  and 
trusts  that  in  the  future  the  pupil  will  receive  the  treatment 
which  he  needs  then. 

In  19 1 o,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Wis- 
consin said :  "The  colleges  with  their  narrow  and  false  ideals 
of  culture,  their  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  educational 
value  of  subjects  that  possess  direct  utility,  their  insistence 
upon  college  and  university  methods  in  secondary  education, 
have  molded  high  school  education  so  far  as  they  were  able  into 
a  thing  of  narrowness  instead  of  breadth,  into  a  thing  of  rela- 
tive uselessness  instead  of  a  large  usefulness,  and  have  thus 
dominated  to  a  degree  that  has  become  in  many  states  an  in- 
tolerable impertinence".  Principal  McAndrew  said:  "We 
have  driven  away  those  who  most  need  us.  God  knows  a  child 
of  fourteen  is  not  as  well  equipped  for  life  as  we  can  equip  him 
if  we  will  turn  our  minds  and  hearts  toward  him  and  not  to- 
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ward  scholastic  bigots  whose  conception  of  the  high  school 
teacher  is  a  door-tender  to  a  college  hall." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  these  statements  were  not  made 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  they  were  made  almost  two  years 
ago.  A  college  president  in  Ohio  said  in  1911  :  "The  compla- 
cent satisfaction  of  too  many  college  workers  is  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing  to  education.  The  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing must  be  linked  to  the  public  schools  in  sympathetic  co- 
operation with  those  who  are  responsiJDle  for  the  effectiveness 
of  the  secondary  school,  if  higher  education  is  to  mean  all  it 
can  mean  by  way  of  everything  that  is  best  in  American  life". 
Co-operation  is  essential  among  the  various  and  several  de- 
partments of  our  educational  system.  This  president  said: 
"We  can  never  have  this  co-operation  so  long  as  those  respon- 
sible for  the  secondary  schools,  animated  by  jealousy,  assume 
the  scornful  or  flippant  air  of  defiance  toward  those  who  teach 
in  the  colleges".  And  again,  "We  shall  never  have  this  co- 
operation so  long  as  college  professors  are  snobbish  and  take 
refuge  in  a  self-opinionated  and  false  sense  of  their  superior- 
ity. There  is  often  little  ground  for  this  superiority  of  college 
professors.  Too  many  of  them  have  no  pedagogical  point  of 
view". 

About  a  year  ago  there  appeared  in  an  issue  of  "Science" 
the  expression,  "College  Pedagogy  is  a  subject  yet  unborn". 
In  the  N.  E.  A.  report  for  1911  we  find  the  proposition  that  no 
one  should  be  on  the  teaching  staff  for  Freshmen  in  a  college 
who  has  not  had  experience  in  the  secondary  schools.  In  the 
same  report  a  professor  in  a  great  university  says :  "In  speak- 
ing of  special  attention  that  Freshmen  should  receive,  real 
teaching  of  elementary  students  necessitates  that  there  must 
be  a  co-operation  between  instructor  and  students  to  the  end 
that  students  may  think  consecutively  and  effectively  concern- 
ing the  subject  in  hand".  It  would  seem  that  during  the  past 
year  there  has  been  a  birth  of  little  Pedagogy  that  is  ap- 
plicable in  teaching  Freshmen.  I  said  that  the  college  is  ap- 
proaching a  transition  stage.  At  present  all  is  ferment  and 
discontent.  We  have  as  many  forms  of  electives  and  groups 
of  studies  and  standards  of  measurement  as  there  are  institu- 
tions. If  a  great  university  adopts  an  elective  system  we  all 
like  sheep  go  astray,  and  if  the  university  reverses  itself,  we 
rejoice  to  return  home. 

But  the  high  school  has  asserted  its    right    to    solve   its 
own  problem,  and  has  made  such  splendid  progress  in  becoming 
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the  school  of  the  whole  people  that  it  challenges  the  attention 
and  respect  of  the  college.  The  college  is  ready  to  inspect  the 
high  school,  not  only  with  a  view  to  noting  the  prescribed  work 
that  prepares  for  college,  but  with  a  willingness  to  find  sugges- 
tions for  its  own  procedure.  It  may  soon  make  the  high  school 
its  point  of  departure  and  co-operate  with  it  in  a  common  aim. 
It  may  soon  be  ready  for  a  transition  from  a  traditional  nar- 
row curriculum  by  which  it  aims  to  produce  professional  schol- 
ars created  in  the  image  of  the  college  professor  to  an  enriched 
modern  curriculum  that  will  produce  citizens  of  intelligence 
ccncerning  the  materials  utilized  by  modern  civilization. 

The  majority  of  students  in  college  have  not  formed  their 
life  purposes,  and  often  the  college  professor  is  interested  only 
in  those  who  give  promise  of  becoming  scholars  in  his  own  de- 
partment. The  college  is  not  helping  them  to  find  themselves. 
It  is  letting  human  interests  go  by  default  while  it  is  enslaved 
by  a  few  traditional  terms  that  it  does  not  understand.  It  is 
high  time  that  such  terms  as  power,  discipline,  culture,  and 
truth  for  its  own  sake  be  defined  anew.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
an  absolute  requirement  that  every  teacher  in  the  college  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  history,  problems,  aims  and  pro- 
cesses of  secondary  education;  and  besides  be  required  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar  through  inspection  by  actual  visitation 
with  every  high  school  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  of 
his  college.  I  know  a  large  high  school  that  has  not  been  vis- 
ited by  a  college  professor  for  nine  years,  and  yet  I  suppose  the 
colleges  are  legislating  concerning  that  high  school.  A  superin- 
tendent of  schools  said  recentl}^ :  "I  would  not  take  the 
word  of  those  college  professors  about  the  qualifica- 
tions of  college  graduates  to  teach  in  the  high  school, 
for  they  simply  do  not  know".  The  superintend- 
ent admitted  that  he  did  not  know  the  professors 
whom  he  charged  of  not  knowing  the  high  school.  Let  us  get 
acquainted  and  unjust  criticism  will  cease.  Let  us  meet  as  in- 
dividuals in  this  high  school  arena  where  the  most  important 
educational  problems  are  to  be  solved,  and  work  together  as 
disinterested  students  of  education  for  the  solution  of  our  com- 
mon difficulties.  Let  us  remember  that  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual pupil  is  more  important  than  any  system,  or  standard, 
or  course  of  study,  or  methods  of  inspection,  of  any  institution. 
It  is  only  by  intelligent  and  sympathetic  co-operation  between 
the  units  in  a  system  of  education  that  the  system  itself  can  be 
successful      The  college    visitor   or    inspector    should    not  be 
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looked  upon  as  a  college  drummer.  He  should  be  welcomed  as 
one  who  is  lookino-  to  see  how  the  college  can  be  more  success- 
ful in  discharging  its  increasing  responsibility  in  preparation 
for  teachers  for  the  high  school.  The  visitor  should  see  the 
adaptability  of  the  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is  located.  He  should  see  the  extent  to  which  un- 
desirable college  practices  are  being  aped  by  the  high  schools. 
He  should  see  the  teachers,  the  methods,  process  and  product 
of  the  high  schools,  all  of  which  would  enable  him  to  be  fair 
and  just  to  the  applicant  who  applies  for  admission  to  the  col- 
lege. 

I  hope  we  are  approaching  a  time  in  which  we  shall  not 
prescribe  entrance  requirements  for  high  schools  to  follow  in 
preparation  for  college;  a  time  when  we  shall  have  not  ac- 
crediting committees,  nor  examination  boards ;  but  when  the 
high  schools  are  so  fully  meeting  the  local  and  wider  social 
needs  of  education  that  a  certificate  from  the  high  school  will 
pass  the  pupil  into  college  because  the  college  knows  from  its 
own  individual  inspection  what  the  certificate  repi-esents,  and 
because  further  it  expects  each  college  student  to  make  good  or 
seek  some  other  field  of  effort. 

High  SchooIv  Inspection  by  the  Coee-ege. 
Discussion. 
John  B.  Geissinger,  Principal,  Greensburg  High  School. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Pellozv  Teachers : 

In  view  of  what  has  been  brought  out  in  the  discussion 
so  far,  I  feel  that  what  little  I  have  to  say  w'ould  be  a  mere 
repetition  of  what  has  been  already  expressed.  However,  I  beg 
3^our  indulgence  while  I  read  what  I  have  to  say. 

Until  recently  the  college  has  formulated  in  a  somewhat 
detailed  way  the  precise  subjects  and  the  amount  of  each  w^hich 
it  desired  its  students  to  present  upon  entrance.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  recount  the  exact  topics  which  were  thus  designated. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  larger  part  of  a  student's  high  school 
course  was  required  to  fulfil  these  obligations,  and  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  a  student  to  enter  college  if  he  had  not 
reached  his  decision  so  to  do  during  the  early  years  of  his  high 
school  work,  and  selected  his  course  accordingly.  The  effect 
of  these  requirements  upon  the  schools  which  attempted  to 
train  pupils  for  the  college  was  often  seriously  embarrassing. 
They  found  themselves  on  the  one  hand  obliged  to  supply  stu- 
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dents  with  instruction  in  the  particular  subjects  demanded  by 
the  college,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  were  increasingly  sub- 
jected to  pressure  from  the  communities  about  them  to  furnish 
larger  opportunities  for  a  study  in  the  subjects  thought  to  be 
of  a  more  practical  character, — especially  such  as  were  be- 
lieved to  be  of  a  vocational  kind. 

From  the  side  of  the  university  the  situation  has  also  had 
several  drawbacks.  The  college  has  received  large  numbers  of 
students  conditioned  in  one  or  more  subjects,  or  if  not  condi- 
tioned, very  poorly  trained  in  one  or  another  direction,  because 
of  the  poor  instruction  which  the  high  school  has  been  able  to 
afford  in  some  of  the  lines  demanded  by  the  college  for  en- 
trance. This  has  had  a  disturbing  influence  over  the  first  year 
of  the  work  of  such  students  in  college,  owing  to  their  inca- 
pacity to  carry  forward  the  prescribed  courses.  This  difficulty 
often  extended  beyond  the  first  year  of  college,  and  frequently 
resulted  in  having  the  high  school  graduate  cease  his  useful- 
ness as  a  college  student.  Most  unfortynate  of  all,  perhaps, 
the  situation  has  put  the  college  in  the  position  of  interposing 
obstacles  in  the  attempt  of  the  high  schools  to  respond  intelli- 
gently and  sympathetically  to  the  demands  of  their  communi- 
ties. All  this  has  brought  about  dissatisfaction.  The  high 
schools  accused  the  colleges  of  domination  and  dictation  in 
setting  up  arbitrary  standards.  They  believed  the  college  to  be 
a  master  and  themselves  servants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  col- 
leges accused  the  high  schools  of  inefficiency  because  of  the 
weakness  of  their  product  in  the  way  of  candidates  for  college 
admission. 

However,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  faculties  of 
our  colleges  and  high  schools  a  satisfactory  agreement  has  been 
reached,  and  the  problem  of  the  proper  articulation  of  the  high 
school  and  the  college  has  been  in  a  large  measure  solved. 
Certain  changes  and  concessions  have  been  made,  with  the  re- 
sult that  both  institutions  will  profit  by  them. 

Briefly  speaking,  the  program  upon  which  agreement  has 
been  reached  is  as  follows :  It  was  the  strong  conviction  of 
both  parties  that  the  old  idea  that  the  college  preparatory 
course  is  of  necessity,  the  course  of  most  value  to  the  pupil 
who  will  not  go  to  college,  now  is  false.  It  is  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  a  certain  few  so-called  "academic"  or  regu- 
lar subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  that  constitute  a  solid 
foundation  upon  which  the  best  and  strongest  educational  edi- 
fice is  still  to  be  built.     Again,  the  program  to  which  the  col- 
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lege  has  committed  itself  in  the  matter  of  the  high  school 
course  of  study  involves  primarily  the  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  schools  in  the  most  effective  way  possible,  to  release  them 
from  all  arbitrary  obligations,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  new  demands  made  by  their  constit- 
uencies. For  this  the  high  schools  are  eminently  thankful. 
It  is  further  agreed  that  almost  any  subject  may  contribute  to 
real  culture  if  studied  in  the  right  way.  The  college  is  there- 
fore willing  to  recognize  as  worthy  of  college  entrance  credit 
any  subject  suitable  to  be  taught  in  a  high  school, 
as  soon  as  such  a  subject  is  properly  organized  and 
standardized,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  and  is  well 
taught;  provided  it  is  to  be  continued  in  the  college, 
or  correlates  with  college  work.  After  disposing  of  this  ques- 
tion of  educational  values,  so  far  as  it  concerns  their  fitness 
for  college  preparation,  what  then  shall  determine 
whether  a  pupil  has  been  efficiently  instructed  or  a  subject  well 
taught?  The  earliest  method  of  testing  the  fitness  of  a  candi- 
date for  admission  to  college  was  the  oral  examination ;  and  if 
modern  conditions  permitted,  no  better  method  could  be  de- 
vised today.  An  experienced  teacher  can  in  a  half  hour's  in- 
terview sound  the  depths  or  shallows  of  a  boy's  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  in  which  he  is  himself  proficient,  more  satisfac- 
torily than  any  examination  board  with  all  its  elaborate  ma- 
chinery. But  the  growth  of  the  colleges  and  the  number  of 
candidates  has  rendered  the  oral  examinations  impracticable, 
and  written  examinations  took  their  place,  and  were  for  many 
years  the  only  test  imposed  on  applicants  for  admission  to  col- 
lege, the  school  preparing  them  not  being  considered.  Some 
still  claim  that  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  method,  yet  we  all 
know  that  it  has  its  weaknesses.  Out  of  the  acknowledged 
weakness  of  the  examination  system  grew  the  certificate  sys- 
tem, at  least  partly.  The  other  motive  that  underlay  the  ex- 
periment was  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  between 
school  and  college. 

Since  the  graduate  of  the  grammar  school  is  ordinarily 
advanced  to  the  high  school  without  special  examination,  and 
since  the  college  graduate  needs  nothing  more  than  his  diploma 
to  admit  him  to  the  professional  school,  the  question  naturally 
arose  why  the  intermediate  step  between  the  high  school  and 
the  college  might  not  be  taken  without  special  examination. 

The  certificate  system  was  first  introduced  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  1871.  In  "The  Educational  Review"  for 
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June,  1893,  the  purpose  of  the  system  and  its  advantages  were 
stated  as  follows :  "At  the  time  the  system  of  admitting  stu- 
dents on  certificate  was  adopted  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
now  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  purpose  was  to  bind  the 
University  and  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  state  into  a 
closer  alliance  for  purpose  of  mutual  helpfulness.  A  some- 
what thorough  study  of  systems  of  admitting  students  to  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  other  countries,  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  a  carefully  guarded  method  by  which  pupils  of  ap- 
proved schools  should  be  admitted  without  examination  would 
prove  beneficial  to  the  schools  as  well  as  to  the  college.  The  sys- 
tem was  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  upon  the  uni- 
versity the  responsibility  of  examining  not  the  student,  but  the 
school,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  throw  upon  the  individual 
school  the  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  the  students 
admitted".  Here,  then,  college  inspection  of  high  schools  had 
its  origin,  and  has  since  been  used  by  many  colleges. 

Has  it  been  successful  ?  After  five  years'  trial  an  exami- 
nation of  records  showed  that  the  standing  of  the  students  ad- 
mitted by  certificate  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
those  admitted  by  examination.  There  seemed,  moreover,  the 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  schools  were  greatly  benefited  by 
the  arrangement.  The  University  of  Chicago  has  for  years 
admitted  students  upon  certificate  from  certain  approved 
schools.  These  schools  have  been  subjected  to  careful  exami- 
nation by  the  University  inspector.  New  schools  will  here- 
after be  admitted  to  this  list  of  approved  institutions  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  inspector.  But  the  retention  of  a 
school  upon  the  list  will  be  determined  by  the  records  which  its 
students  make  after  coming  to  the  University.  To  this  end  it 
is  proposed  that  at  frequent  intervals  the  principal  of  each 
school  shall  be  supplied  with  a  transcript  of  the  records  of  the 
students  from  that  school  in  residence  at  the  University.  From 
a  college  authority  we  quote  the  following:  "It  will  certainly 
be  recognized  that  a  test  of  this  character  is  the  only  one  at 
all  fair  or  adequate  to  determine  whether  a  school  is  doing  the 
kind  of  work  which  will  enable  its  students  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  the  University  with  advantage". 

President  Northrop,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in 
speaking  of  the  advantages  of  the  system  says: 

"i.   It  raises  the  standard  and  grade  of  the  prepara- 
tory school. 
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2.  It  gives  us  students   better   prepared  for    college 
work. 

3.  It  does  away  with  an  immense   amount  of    work 
and  worry  incident  to  examinations. 

4.  It  gives  better  results  from  the  student  when  once 
in  the  University". 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  high  school  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: "A  very  great  advantage  is  experienced  by  the  pre- 
paring school.  The  visit  of  the  committee  (as  is  the  case  in 
Minnesota)  or  the  inspector  from  the  University  is  an  event 
looked  forward  to  as  an  affair  of  great  importance  to  the 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  examination  when  properly  conduct- 
ed includes  an  inspection  of  the  class  work  of  every'  teacher 
and  a  careful  report  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  done.  Such 
a  visit  is  and  must  be  of  the  very  greatest  •  importance  to  the 
school  in  question.  i\nother  advantage  is  in  the  fact  that  all 
the  pupils  become  accustomed  to  thinking  that  the  high  school 
is  not  the  end  of  a  good  education.  Consequently  a  large  num- 
ber who  would  otherwise  end  their  school  days  at  the  comple- 
tion of  their  high  school  course  are  fired  with  a  desire  to  go 
forward  for  a  further  term  of  study  in  a  college  or  university". 

Judging  from  the  evidence  as  submitted  from  these 
sources,  one  would  be  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  system  is  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  work  well  in  the  cen- 
tral and  western  states,  and  has  a  host  of  advocates.  The 
essence  of  the  plan  is,  however,  not  merely  college  inspection 
of  high  schools,  but  supervision  of  high  schools,  and  that  more 
especially  by  the  state  university.  This  is  the  situation  in 
Minnesota.  The  state  university  makes  certain  specific  re- 
quirements as  to  course  of  study,  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  as- 
signment of  units  of  credits.  An  inspector  is  appointed  to 
visit  the  high  school  from  time  to  time,  and  ascertain  whether 
the  equipment,  course  of  study  and  teaching  staff  are  adequate, 
and  actually  turning  out  good  work.  The  inspector  offers  ad- 
vice and  encouragement,  points  out  weak  spots,  and  in  general 
assists  the  schools  in  standardizing  themselves.  On  the  face 
of  it  this  looks  good,  especially  for  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  we  can  also  see  how  it  would  result  in  bringing  the 
various  high  schools  of  the  state  to  a  more  uniform  standard 
of  excellence.     Hence  the  favorable  testimonv  just  quoted. 

From  other  sources  and  from  competent  observers  in 
Minnesota  comes  the  statement  that  the  University,  whether 
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intentionally  or  not,  really  dominates  the  situation  in  that 
state,  even  though  the  State  Superintendent  and  certain  other 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Education  are  made 
partners  in  the  transaction. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  then,  why  should  the  state 
university  be  entitled  to  this  distinction  rather  than  any  other 
college  or  university  in  the  state? 

By  their  very  nature  as  public  institutions,  the  high 
schools  of  the  state  should  be  subject  to  no  other  domination 
except  that  which  the  state  sees  fit  to  exert  through  legislation 
and  through  the  department  of  education.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  excuse  for  the  control  of  high  schools  by  the  University  in 
any  state  in  which  the  high  schools  have  been  brought  up  to  a 
reasonable  standard  of  excellence,  and  in  which  the  State  has 
come  to  realize  the  necessity  of  making  a  school  system  out  of 
the  schools  of  the  State.  The  state  university  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  head  of  the  school  system.  If  this  is  true, — and  it  is 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  highest  school  in  the  system — then 
the  state  university  should  rest  squarely  upon  the  preparation 
given  by  the  school  next  lower  in  the  system.  The  head  should 
not  separate  itself  arbitrarily  from  the  body,  nor  should  it  use 
the  body  so  entirely  to  its  own  ends  as  to  leave  the  feet  dang- 
ling in  the  air. 

Again,  some  states  have  very  definite  systems  of  high 
school  inspection  and  supervision  by  the  State  department,  by 
which  courses  of  study  are  prescribed  and  examinations  set 
for  the  high  school  diploma.  This  inspection  is  most  desir- 
able, and  productive  of  good  results,  as  we  all  know.  Now 
this  inspection,  together  with  the  inspection  by  the  college  or  a 
number  of  colleges,  would  naturally  lead  to  a  double-headed 
system  of  inspection,  or  even  a  confusion  of  inspection,  witlt 
the  result  that  there  would  be  a  paralleling,  a  duplicating,  or 
even  a  conflicting  of  the  work.  From  the  standpoint  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  unity  and  centralization  of  inspection  of 
high  schools,  however  that  might  be  accomplished,  would  seem 
to  be  most  rational. 

It  has  been  hinted  by  some  who  are  suspiciously  inclined 
concerning  the  system  of  college  inspection,  that  the  inspector 
usually  represents  a  particular  university  or  college,  and  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  the  function  of  the  local  high 
school  as  an  advanced  common  school  shall  be  subordinated  in 
the  mind  of  the  inspector  to  its  function  of  preparing  students 
for  his  own  institution.     It  is    charged,    indeed,  that  in  some 
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States,  the  inspector  or  "visitor"  regards  himself  as  an  adver- 
tising agent,  and  devotes  his  strength  mainly  to  urging  high 
school  pupils  to  attend  his  college ;  and  that,  familiar  with  col- 
lege methods,  and  perhaps  not  too  well  acquainted  with  boys 
and  girls,  he  is  too  much  inclined  to  praise  where  praise  is  not, 
due,  to  criticise  where  criticism  is  not  due,  and  to  suggest  meth- 
ods that  are  not  generally  practical  or  sound.  While  this  looks 
threatening,  yet  in  reality  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  discuss  here,  and  so  simply  mention  it  as 
one  of  the  possible  dangers  in  connection  with  the  system. 

The  new  system  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  stated 
before,  based  on  inspection  of  high  schools,  but  upon  only  one 
inspection  which  may  entitle  the  high  school  to  a  place  on  the 
accredited  list,  but  not  necessarily  retain  it  there,  does  not  al- 
together appeal  to  most  high  school  men.  It  places  too  much 
responsibility  upon  the  high  school.  The  high  school  princi- 
pal may  be  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  possible 
failure  in  college  work,  and  may,  therefore,  be  very  reluctant 
in  the  use  of  his  power  of  certification.  Thus  many  a  boy  who 
would  have  greatly  profited  by  college  instruction  may  fail  to 
secure  admission.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high  school  princi- 
pal in  certain  cases  may  with  perfect  sincerity  be  able  to  cer- 
tify as  to  the  eBiciency  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  the 
high  school,  and  express  his  confidence  in  their  ability  to  do 
good  work  in  the  college,  and  yet  their  college  record  may  not 
be  at  all  acceptable.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  record 
of  the  students  in  the  college  is  found  to  be  at  great  variance 
with  the  standing  obtained  by  the  student  at  entrance,  either 
through  examination  or  certification.  Students  entering  with 
conditions  and  but  reluctantly  recommended  by  the  high  school 
principal  (not  even  certified — for  some  students  are  admitted 
in.  that  way),  often  do  extremely  well  in  their  college  work; 
while  students  with  excellent  records  in  entering  prove  to  be 
very  poor  later.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  these  might 
be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  rule,  or  at  least  conditioned 
by  certain  influences  of  a  peculiar  character.  Yet  it  does  not 
seem  fair  that  the  high  school  should  be  thus  debarred  from 
the  privilege  of  a  continued  representation  on  the  accredited 
list.  Upon  the  college  is  to  come  the  responsibility  for  giving 
the  student  such  conditions  of  instruction,  and  such  sur- 
roundings in  influence  and  in  companionship  that  ideals  of  ac- 
complishment shall  be  instilled,  and  that  he  shall  be  held  to 
perform  the  tasks  required  by  the  college  itself. 
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What  is  needed  is  a  division  of  responsibility  in  which 
both  the  college  and  the  high  school  have  a  share,  but  in  which 
the  student  himself  shall  have  a  larger  part.  There  should  be 
placed  upon  the  student  himself  the  responsibility  for  success, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  his  high  school  course  until  he 
stands  upon  the  college  platform  in  cap  and  gown,  he  should 
be  led  to  feel  that  it  is  he  that  is  to  succeed,  and  that  it  is  upon 
him  alone  that  the  responsibility  for  success  must  lie,  and  that 
it  is  by  him  and  by  him  alone  that  the  rewards  of  his  success 
are  to  be  reached  and  enjoyed. 

In  our  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  we  have  a 
varied  and  complex  system  of  higher  education.  True,  we 
have  our  state  colleges  or  universities  just  as  they  have  them 
in  the  west.  But,  with  us  the  state  institution  is  one  of  many 
colleges  of  varied  scope  and  purpose.  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
many  colleges  supported  b}^  private  means  which  were  never 
intended  to  educate  the  children  of  all  the  people.  They  were 
founded  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  English  ideal,  and 
their  aims  have  been  intellectual  culture  and  preparation  for 
the  speaking  and  reading  professions.  Naturally  these  col- 
leges have  a  right  to  choose  what  sort  of  education  they  will 
offer,  and  what  sort  of  preparation  for  their  work  they  will  de- 
mand. A  short  time  ago  an  editorial  in  the  "Nation"  urged 
the  eastern  colleges  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  producing  an  aristocracy  of  culture,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  ideal  to  continue  entrance  examinations,  which 
have  proved  so  effective  in  excluding  all  but  the  brightesf'and 
ablest  boys.  If  these  colleges  want  only  the  pick  of  the  high 
school  graduates,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  and  feel  sufficiently 
secure  in  getting  all  the  students  they  want,  it  is  their  privilege, 
of  course,  to  get  them  the  best  way  they  can — whether  by  ex- 
amination, or  by  certification  based  on  inspection,  or  by  means 
of  a  central  certificate  board,  or  anv  other  possible  plan.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  high  schools  cannot  in  general  make  anv 
effort  to  furnish  special  preparation  of  any  satisfactory  nature 
or  for  any  particular  college. 

Dr.  Brooks,  of  New  England,  where,  bv  the  way,  this 
situation  prevails,  says :  "From  the  ver^/-  nature  of  things  it 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  but  one  of  two  ways  open 
to  such  colleges.  Either  they  must  be  small  and  select,  or  ar- 
ticulate freely  with  the  high  schools.  Some  are  content  to  be 
small  and  select ;  others  are  willing  to  reform.  The  very  fact 
that  some  colleges  prefer  to  be  small  and  select  is,  no   doubt. 
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the  best  indication  of  their  efficiency.  Whatever  may  be  the 
outcome  in  this  situation,  it  is  certain  that  some  changes  will 
occur  in  the  not  distant  future". 

Not  to  extend  this  discussion  to  undue  proportions,  we 
would  briefly  conclude  by  sayino-  that  while  we  realize  that  no 
method  of  admission  to  college  has  so  far  been  free  from  ob- 
jection, yet  the  certihcate  method  seems  to  have  the  strongest 
arguments  in  its  favor,  in  so  far  that  it  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally adopted  by  the  coheges  of  the  country. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  inspection,  of  schools  is  a 
necessary  element  in  the  proper  working  out  of  any  certificate 
system.  Associations  of  colleges  throughout  the  country  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  inspection  feature.  In  some  of  the  west- 
ern states,  as  has  been  indicated,  inspection  by  the  state  uni- 
versity authorities  is  thorough  and  valuable. 

Again,  the  inspector  from  any  college  who  is  well 
equipped  for  his  task,  aids  the  high  school  principal  by  point- 
ing out  weaknesses  in  his  staff  which  he  may  not  have  sus- 
pected, and  stimulates  the  teachers  by  criticism  and  advice; 
all  of  which,  if  done  in  the  proper  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  co- 
operation, will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal and  teachers,  and  will  result  in  great  good  to  the  school. 
On  the  other  hand  the  inspector's  work  if  properly  carried 
out,  will  give  the  college  valuable  and  reliable  information,  as 
tc  the  standards  of  the  school. 

Further,  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  method  of  state 
inspection  of  high  schools  as  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Education  is  productive  of  much  good  in  the  standardizing  and 
classifying  of  high  schools. 

The  high  school  authorities  welcome  inspection  from  any 
source,  provided  there  are  no  conflicting  tendencies  in  connec- 
tion with  different  aims  and  purposes  of  such  inspection.  But 
herein  lies  the  difficulty,  and  thus  far  no  satisfactory  system 
or  method  of  inspection  has  been  devised.  Several  methods 
have  been  suggested.  The  first  is  to  form  an  inspection  board 
made  up  of  professors  of  different  colleges,  holding  each  col- 
lege responsible  for  the  inspection  of  the  schools  in  its  vicinity. 
For  many  reasons  this  plan  is  not  practicable. 

The  other  proposition  is  to  utilize  the  reports  of  state  in- 
spectors. This  looks  reasonable,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  step  to- 
wards the  final  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  thus  far  only  in 
its  experimental  stage.  Whether  or  not  it  will  be  successful 
in  its  final  working  out  will  depend  largely  upon  the    spirit  in 
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which  it  is  undertaken  by  the  different  colleges  and  high 
schools.  The  greatest  possible  harmon}^  and  co-operation  be- 
tween the  schools  and  colleges  is  necessary  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose.  This  will  naturally  follow  if  it  is  re- 
alized that  the  interests  of  the  one  are  identical  with  the  other 
in  furthering  the  cause  of  good  education. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Chancellor  McCormick,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  discussion  of  the  foregoing  papers  should  not 
be  taken  up  until  after  the  reading  of  the  remaining  papers. 

CoLi^EGE  Inspection  by  the  High  School. 
John  B.  Craig,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Beaver,  Pa. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  attend  one 
of  the  conferences  this  morning,  and  this  conference 
this  afternoon,  and  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion,  trying 
to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  a  casual  observer, 
that  the  chaotic  condition  of  our  educational  opinions 
and  information  was  well  expressed  b}i  the  gentleman  who  said 
that  "education  is  the  science  of  things  we  know  in  terms  we 
do  not  understand."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  subject  that  has 
been  given  me  is  such  a  large  subject  that  all  I  can  do  is  to 
simply  take  a  small  angle  of  it  and  speak  of  that. 

It  is  somewhat  trite  to  say  that  both  high  school  and  col- 
lege are  being  at  present  conducted  on  a  more  rational  basis 
than  at  any  other  time  in  our  educational  history.  Efficiency,  or 
ability  to  get  results,  is  at  the  present  time  the  controlling  tes- 
timonial factor  in  securing  for  a  candidate  a  position  to  teach. 
True  it  is,  a  few  schools  and  a  few  school  men  are  still  busy 
with  what  is  politic,  and  instead  of  being  governed  by  a 
professional  and  progressive  instinct,  are  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  stay  just  where  they  are.  It  is  not  a  far  cry  to  the 
time  when  both  college  and  high  school  instructors  did  the 
work  of  their  departments  with  as  little  regard  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  mental  operations  of  their  students  as  though  the 
latter  were  so  many  zeros,  valuable  only  when  controlled  by 
certain  figures  given  by  either  the  instructor  or  the  text  book 
studied.  That  a  teacher  is  equipped  in  scholarship  has  been 
until  recently  his  highest  claim  to  priority  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Even  yet  in  many  of  our  high  schools  and  in  some  of 
our  colleges  and  universities,  the  fact  that  many  of  our  instruc- 
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tors  are  mediocre  pedagogues  is  lost  in  the  halo  that  surrounds 
their  degrees  and  the  name  of  the  colleges  from  which  they 
come.  The  doctor  who  knows  medicine,  but  who  is  ignorant 
of  its  administration,  or  the  lawyer  who  knows  Blackstone 
without  knowing  how  to  plan  his  case,  is  as  well  prepared  pro- 
fessionally as  the  teacher  who  is  well  equipped  in  scholarship 
but  who  cannot  get  results  in  the  class  room. 

The  teacher's  pension  heralded  by  certain  educational  en- 
thusiasts as  the  only  financial  panacea  for  those  who  have 
made  teaching  a  stepping  stone  to  something  else,  and  that 
something  else  did  not  develop,  has  in  it  a  chord  which  har- 
monizes with  an  article  written  by  a  so-called  professional 
teacher  in  the  "World's  Work"  of  last  year,  entitled  "Why  I 
am  Ashamed  of  my  Profession",  all  of  which  means  that  any- 
body with  an  intellectual  license  in  his  hand  may  teach.  In 
order  to  qualify  those  entering  the  teaching  profession  to  do 
the  work  incumbent  upon  their  positions,  school  superintend- 
ents have  been  compelled  to  spend  much  of  their  time  during 
the  first  few  years  in  training  such  teachers  to  do  the  work 
they  are  expected  to  do  their  first  year.  In  the  trail  of  this  op- 
eration are  pupils  with  incorrect  mental  habits,  so  developed  as 
m.ay  either  lead  them  to  leave  school  altogether,  or  will  cause 
such  a  crippled  mental  condition  as  will  render  them  unfit  in 
the  survival  of  college  work. 

Some  of  our  colleges  and  universities  have  begun  to  spell 
out  this  fact  letter  by  letter,  and  have  added  to  their  work  de- 
partments of  education  in  which  men  and  women  are  qualified 
by  special  training  to  do  the  greatest  work  of  the  nation.  This 
essential  department  and  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  it 
not  only  qualify  for  service,  but  hinder  the  development  of  the 
educational  parasite  who  either  wants  to  teach  a  year  or  two 
to  get  money  for  other  work,  or  who  wants  employment  until 
something  better  presents  itself.  If  such  departments  were 
given  proper  consideration  by  teachers,  and  if  our  state  laws, 
refused  licenses  to  the  multitude  of  teachers  who  are  either 
blocking  the  progress  of  those  under  their  charge  or  mentally 
crippling  them  for  life,  then  the  teaching  profession  would  be 
a  profession  in  reality,  the  art  of  teaching  would  be  recom- 
pensed by  the  wages  of  skilled  workmen,  and  such  adventitious 
growths  as  the  teacher's  pensions  would  be  regarded  as  a  use- 
less educational  fixture. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  definite  interest  and  rela- 
tionship must  exist  between  the  college  and  the  high    school, 
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and  that  the  college  must  assume,  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, a  very  deiinite  responsibility  in  the  equipment  of  high 
school  instructors,  not  only  that  they  may  be  intellectually 
trained,  but  that  they  may  be  trained  pedagogically,  and  so 
well  trained  that  they  will  be  able  to  arrange  and  present  the 
material  found  in  high  school  subjects  so  that  it  will  become  a 
stimulus  to  the  student  and  consequently  a  part  of  his  environ- 
ment to  which  he  can  react. 

If  such  a  policy  is  rational  it  is  very  evident  to, the  school 
m.an,  who  has  done  university  work,  that  the  first  work  of  the 
university  will  begin  at  home.  If  I  may  be  allowed  a  personal 
testimony,  I  will  make  the  confession  that  the  greatest  schol- 
ars, and  the  weakest  teachers,  under  whom  I  ever  studied  were 
professors  in  the  university,  and  that  the  best  teachers,  but  the 
weakest  in  scholarship,  were  to  be  found  in  the  grades  of  the 
public  schools.  Into  the  reason  for  this  there  is  some  necessity 
to  inquire.  The  grade  teacher  has  been  closely  supervised  as 
to  method,  as  to  the  raw  material  out  of  which  he  is  to  make 
the  product,  as  to  the  pupil's  personal  eccentricities,  and  mental 
reactions,  and  if  the  student  fails  he  feels  the  responsibility  of 
the  failure.  To  this  it  may  be  argued  that  some  pupils  may 
fail  for  which  she  is  not  responsible.  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
number  of  pupils  who  fail  under  my  personal  charge  as  an  in- 
structor is  a  very  accurate  register  of  my  inefficiency.  What 
is  true  of  the  grades  of  our  public  schools  is  also  true  of  our 
high  schools  and  colleges,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  much  of 
a  professional  crime  for  a  university  instructor  to  fail  in  his 
teaching, — not  in  his  scholarship,  but  in  his  teaching, — as  it  is 
for  a  doctor  to  fail  in  the  administration  of  his  medicine. 

The  responsibility  of  the  university,  in  seeing  to  it  that 
its  own  instructors  measure  up  to  this  standard,  being  re- 
moved, it  can  then  see  clearly  to  develop  men  and  women  to 
teach  in  our  high  schools  and  to  do  it  well.  Until  recently  all 
we  have  expected  to  receive  from  the  university  for  high 
school  work  is  an  individual  well  equipped  on  the  intellectual 
side. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  should  be  a  distinct  part  of 
the  university  work.  It  plans  to  develop  lawyers,  engineers, 
and  doctors.  It  plans  to  develop  a  human  product  that  not 
only  know  facts  iDut  know  how  to  utilize  them  in  their  profes- 
sions. Why  not  develop  teachers,  not  by  a  snap  course,  w^hich 
ir  itself  is  good,  but  by  a  course  commensurate  with  that  taken 
by  the  doctor  or  the  minister.     I  maintain  this  to  be  a  distinct 
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function  of  the  university,  and  I  further  maintain  that  school 
superintendents  are  just  now  hunting  for  the  product  of  such  a 
course,  and  are  wilhng  to  pay  prices  commensurate  with  the 
quality  of  the  goods  received. 

The  modern  university  is  moving  in  this  direction  not 
only  from  motives  of  institutional  advancement  but  from  mo- 
tives of  self-preservation.  The  demand  for  good  high  school 
teachers  that  has  come  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  far 
in  advance  of  the  supply,  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is 
among  the  leaders  in  this  department  of  university  work. 

From  another  angle  of  vision  an  inspection  of  colleges 
and  college  methods  leads  the  high  school  to  criticise  the  col- 
lege because  it  does  not  keep  in  closer  touch  vs^ith  the  student 
ir  his  habits  of  study  or  habits  of  life.  In  reply  to  this  criti- 
cism it  may  be  argued  that  such  is  impossible,  that  the  student 
is  being  trained  for  actual  life  service,  and  that  he  must  feel 
his  own  responsibility.  Although  these  arguments  seem  on 
the  surface  plausible,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  if  our  high  schools 
did  not  supervise  his  work  carefully  and  did  not  fortify  the 
student  against  many  of  the  difficulties  he  meets  he  would  fail, 
and  such  a  failure  is  in  many  cases  a  pretty  certain  gateway  to 
his  rating  and  success  in  life.  Not  that  a  student  should  have 
his  problems  solved  for  him,  nor  that  the  instructor  should  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  and  remove  the  obstructions  from  the  road 
the  student  must  travel,  but  that  when  he  meets  these  difficul- 
ties he  may  not  be  left  to  his  own  immature  powers  to  fail. 
The  greatest  asset  of  the  small  college  is  the  close  relationship 
between  its  instructors  and  students,  and  the  average  high 
school  graduate  has  a  better  chance  in  the  small  college  to  de- 
velop into  what  I  want  my  son  to  become,  because  he  does  not 
suffer  the  results  of  a  great  transition  which  presupposes  judg- 
ment and  strength  of  character  found  in  only  a  few  men.  Our 
biggest  commercial  plants  are  most  careful  of  their  efficiency, 
and  are  most  persistent  in  using  the  by-products  and  in  stop- 
ping the  leakage. 

In  these  great  factories  every  possibility  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial is  brought  to  the  surface  and  utilized.  Our  educational 
institutions  could  well  sit  at  their  feet  and  learn ;  and  when 
we  have  learned  Avhat  thev  can  teach  us,  when  we  have  in  our 
teaching  force,  both  in  the  university  and  high  school,  men  and 
women  properly  disposed  and  capable  of  getting  the  best  from 
each  student  all  the  time,  we  will  have  reached  an  efficiency  of 
service  which  our  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  of  us.     Then 
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the  development  of  the  student,  and  of  every  student,  will  be 
sought  first,  and  the  force  and  power  of  the  university  will  be 
utilized  in  the  educational  salvation  of  the  lad  who  has  hither- 
to dropped  out  of  school  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  unpre- 
pared. After  this  is  done,  an  interest  in  abstract  philosophy  will 
be  added  if  necessary. 

A  reflection  of  the  past  tendency  on  the  part  of  colleges 
and  universities  to  make  a  curriculum  primary  and  the  student 
secondary  has  been  strikingly  evident  in  our  college  entrance 
requirements.  High  schools  have  been  required  to  measure  up 
to  the  college  instead  of  the  college  coming  to  the  high  school 
conditions.  This  tendency  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Why  has 
this  condition  existed?  Chief  of  the  many  reasons  which  en- 
ter into  the  answer  of  this  question  was  that  great  attention 
-was  placed  on  the  goal  to  be  reached,  and  less  attention  given 
to  the  lad  who  was  doing  the  running  or  to  the  road  on  which 
he  had  to  travel.  The  life  he  had  to  live  has  not  seemed  as  im- 
portant as  the  classics  he  was  expected  to  master.  But  the 
cone  will  not  stand  on  its  apex  because  the  law  of  gravitation 
does  not  operate  upward.  We  must  meet  the  conditions  of 
life  in  which  men  and  women  are  to  live.  High  schools  are 
planning  their  curricula  to  do  this.  First,  because  it  is  rational. 
Education  is  a  process  of  getting  habits,  and  a  habit  is  a  co- 
ordination in  the  nervous  system  that  is  ready  to  express  itself 
when  the  appropriate  stimulus  is  presented.  If  our  environ- 
ment is  made  up  of  all  the  stimuli  to  which  we  react,  then  edu- 
cation is  the  process  of  getting  an  environment.  The  social 
and  industrial  conditions  will,  in  a  large  sense,  determine  what 
our  high  school  curriculum  is  to  be.  Many  students  who  pass 
through  high  school  do  not  attend  college,  and  during  their 
high  school  course  must  receive  the  development  which  will 
give  them  the  maximum  of  ability  for  the  time  spent.  This 
does  not  coincide  with  college  entrance  requirements  as  an- 
nounced by  our  college  boards.  As  a  result  our  high  schools 
are  necessitated  to  maintain  at  least  two  distinct  courses,  one 
for  those  who  intend  to  enter  college,  and  one  for  those  who 
are  either  unable  or  indisposed  to  do  so. 

If  the  spirit  of  mutual  interest  in  students,  not  in  courses, 
which  seems  to  be  bringing  the  college  and  the  high  school  to- 
gether, continues,  and  it  ought  to  continue,  we  will  have  rea- 
son to  hope  for  a  time  when  educational  system  will  approach 
our  industrial  systems  in  efificiency,  and  we  will  be  able  to  de- 
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velop  what  there  is  in  the  boy  without  blindly  trying  to  make 
of  him  what  he  was  not  intended  to  become. 

College  Inspection  by  the  High  School. 
Discussion. 
Bela  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Principal,  Connellsville  High  School. 
M/'.  Chairman : 

In  discussing  this  question  it  is  well  for  us  to  fix  in  our 
minds  the  positions  of  the  high  school  and  of  the  college  in  an 
educational  scheme.  If  each  is  an  independent  unit,  an  iso- 
lated institution,  with  no  established  relationship  to  the  other, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  or  justification  of  any  investigation 
of  one  by  the  other.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  mut- 
ual relationship  existing  between  the  two,  if  each  is  a  part  of 
an  educational  system,  a  step  in  an  educational  series,  a  link 
in  an  educational  chain,  then  study  and  investigation  of  one  by 
the  other  is  not  only  justifiable  but  imperative. 

I  believe  we  all  accept  the  latter  view  and  recognize  in 
the  high  school  and  the  college  closely  associated  parts  of  an 
educational  system ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  system  the  col- 
lege follows  the  high  school  and  receives  practically  all  of  its 
pupils  from  it,  while  the  school  precedes  the  college  and  sends 
some  of  its  pupils  to  the  college.  It  follows  logically  from  this 
that  the  school  should  do  all  it  possibly  can  to  fit  its  pupils  for 
the  college,  and  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning  we  are  driven 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  college  should  prepare  to 
take  care  of  the  pupil  who  has  successfully  completed  an  effi- 
cient four  year  high  school  course. 

Who  is  to  decide  what  constitutes  an  efficient  high  school 
course  ?  The  high  school  principal  prepares  a  course  of  study, 
faintly  hoping  that  it  may  be  an  acceptable  compromise,  and 
that  all  may  find  it  a  course  fitted  for  their  needs.  What  are 
the  results?  A  practical  business  man  with  a  boy  ready  to  en- 
ter high  school  visits  the  school  and  inquires  about  the  course 
of  study.  He  intends  to  have  his  boy  finish  the  high  school 
course  and  then  enter  the  business  world.  He  looks  over  the 
course  and  says  it  will  not  do ;  for  as  his  boy  is  not  to  be  an 
undertaker,  four  years'  experience  with  dead  and  dying  sub- 
jects will  be  of  no  value  to  him.  Then  a  request  for  an  out- 
line of  the  course  of  study  comes  from  a  college ;  the  request 
i.s  complied  with,  and  the  course  of  study  is  submitted  for  ex- 
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amiiiation  to  some  scholarly  member  of  the  faculty.  What  is 
the  verdict  this  time  ?  The  condemnation  is  much  more  sweep- 
ing than  in  the  case  of  the  business  man ;  for  in  the  mind  of  the 
scholarly  man  the  course  is  not  fitted  for  the  present,  would 
certainly  not  have  been  suited  to  the  generations  now  dead, 
and  can  find  a  place  only  with  generations  yet  unborn,  which 
he  fervently  hopes  never  will  be  born. 

Each  of  these  views,  while  reasonably  conservative  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  one  advancing  them,  is  decidedly  extreme 
when  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  composite  high 
school  pupil;  for  no  difference  what  our  personal  views  may 
be,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  primary  business  of  the 
high  school  is  not  to  prepare  pupils  for  college,  neither  is  it  to 
prepare  pupils  for  any  particular  vocation,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others;  but  it  is  to  he  the  chief  fitting  school  above  the 
grammar  grade  for  the  great  majority.  If  the  high  school  is 
to  do  its  real  work  and  do  it  well,  it  must  recognize  its  proper 
function,  get  on  to  a  proper  basis,  and  firmly  maintain  that 
basis ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  college  to  aid  in  every  way  pos- 
sible the  high  school  in  its  efforts  to  perform  its  proper  func- 
tions. 

The  college  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  high  school  in 
one  way.  It  has  saved  it  from  going  to  one  extreme.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  high  schools  have  been  strengthened  by  a 
system  of  inspection  by  a  representative  of  some  particu- 
lar college.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  inspector  sub- 
jects have  been  added  to  the  course  of  study ;  the 
methods  of  presenting  others  have  been  changed; 
still  others  have  been  changed  as  regards  the  time 
they  are  given  in  the  course.  Still  other  colleges  that 
have  no  inspectors  in  the  field,  through  their  catalogs  and 
bulletins  have  given  suggestions  that  have  aided  the  scholars; 
and  all  the  colleges,  by  laying  down  certain  requirements 
which  the  prospective  student  must  meet  in  order  to  enter  col- 
lege, have  at  least  saved  the  high  schools  from  responding  to 
every  suggestion  for  popularizing  the  courses. 

But  while  the  colleges  have  been  saving  the  high  schools 
from  one  extreme,  thev  have  required  the  schools  to  be  so. very 
orthodox  that  their  orthodoxy  has  l^ecome  extreme.  The 
schools  have  accepted  and  acted  upon  the  suggestions  of  the 
college ;  and  in  so  doing  they  have  made  necessary  many  apolo- 
gies to  pupils  and  parents.  The  lim.it  has  been  reached,  an^i 
the  schools  are  unable  to  longer  require  the  same  things   thev 
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once  did;  with  the  result  that  in  some  places  the  course  has 
been  changed,  and  the  college  is  dissatisfied,  while  in  other 
places  the  course  remains  the  same,  while  the  pupils  either  do 
not  enter  high  school,  or  else  enter  and  soon  drop  out ;  and  in 
this  instance  the  community  is  dissatisfied  with  its  school. 

If  men  were  made  for  high  schools 'and  colleges  we  could 
ignore  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  and  insist  that  all  unite 
in  glorif3qng  the  ideals  born  in  the  colleges  and  heretofore  nur- 
tured by  the  schools.  But  since  high  schools  and  colleges  were 
made  for  men,  it  is  their  duty  as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  other 
educational  agencies  to  give  to  men  what  they  most  desire  and 
need. 

The  high  school  has  been  inspected,  it  has  been  advised 
and  directed  by  the  colleges,  and  has  responded  promptly  and 
done  all  it  possibly  can  to  convince  the  people  in  the  different 
communities  that  they  really  want  what  the  educational 
theorist  says  they  want  and  need.  In  some  instances  the  peo- 
ple have  been  convinced  and  believed;  in  other  instances  they 
have  accepted  grudgingly ;  while  in  stih  others  they  refuse  to 
believe  in  or  accept  the  theories  we  propose.  What  is  the  high 
school  to  do  ?  There  is  to  my  mind  but  one  answer  to  this 
question.  If  the  people  do  not  want  what  the  school  offers, 
the  school  must  offer  what  they  want ;  but  by  so  doing  it  finds 
itself  in  many  instances  unable  to  offer  what  the  college,  the 
next  step  in  the  educational  series,  wants,  and  many  are  there- 
by prevented  from  taking  this  very  important  step. 

For  some  reason  or  other  there  are  very  few  scholars  in 
this  world,  and  what  few  there  are  have  been  carefully  seg- 
regated and  placed  on  college  and  university  faculties,  with  the 
result  that  the  high  school  finds  itself  flanked  on  the  one  side 
by  ordinary  men,  of  which  there  are  so  many,  and  on  the  other 
by  scholars,  of  which  there  are  so  few. '  And  since  inspection 
and  guidance  by  the  few  has  saved  the  high  school  from  the 
extremes  of  the  many,  is  it  presumptuous  on  the  part  of  the 
school  to  suggest  that  a  little  inspection  on  its  part  given  in  the 
same  spirit  as  that  given  by  the  colleges,  might  save  the  col- 
leges to  the  high  schools  and  to  themselves  from  the  extremes 
of  the  few? 

In  the  first  place,  the  schools  might  convince  the  colleges 
that  there  is  no  sharply  drawn  line  of  demarcation  between 
school  and  college  on  one  side  of  which  all  w^ork  is  indelibly 
stamped  school  work,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  forever 
classed  as  college  work.  The  schools  might,  after  studving  the 
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colleges,  convince  them  that  some  of  the  work  heretofore  con- 
sidered exclusively  college  work  could  be  attempted  without 
undue  presumption  by  the  schools,  and  that  some  of  the  work 
ordinarily  classed  as  school  work  could  in  some  instances  be 
done  by  the  college  without  a  total  sacrifice  of  dignity. 

The  schools  could,  I  believe,  after  a  careful  study  of  what 
the  different  colleges  propose  to  give  and  what  they  require,  in 
conjunction  with  the  college  work  out  a  reasonable  and  uni- 
form standard  to  be  attained  by  the  schools  and  accepted  by 
the  colleges;  and  thereby  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  high 
school  pupil  to  know  definitely  early  in  his  high  school  course 
what  particular  college  he  expects  to  attend. 

The  schools  could  also,  I  think,'  after  an  investigation  of 
the  colleges  convince  them,  using  the  evidence  that  could  be 
collected  in  the  investigation,  that  the  ability  of  the  college  is 
not  so  limited  as  the  school  is  led  to  believe ;  and  that  instead 
of  being  able  to  do  work  worthy  of  consideration  only  when 
the  student  is  prepared  along  rigid,  narrow  lines,  they  could  be 
shown  that  they  could  build  successfully  on  any  good  founda- 
tion. Again,  the  school  on  inspection  might  perhaps  find  that^ 
some  of  the  things  so  persistently  demanded  by  the  colleges 
are  not  absolutely  essential,  but  simply  desirable,  and  could  be 
given  by  the  college  with  less  sacrifice  of  something  else  than 
they  could  by  the  school. 

These  are  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  inspection  of  col- 
leges by  high  schools  as  they  occur  to  me.  -  To  some  they  may 
not  seem  safe ;  to  others  they  may  seem  not  even  ■  sane ;  while 
to  others  they  may  suggest  a  domination  of  the -college  by  the 
high  school  in  the  future  as  the  school  has  been- in  a  measure, 
dominated  by  the  college  in  the  past. 

But  think  as  you  may,  you  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  both 
the  school  and  college  were  made  for  men,  and  are  not  fulfill- 
ing their  highest  mission  if  they  fail. to  minister  to  man's  edu- 
cational needs.  Furthermore,  we  know  that  individually  and 
collectively  the  school  and  college  can  both  be  improved,  and 
any  movement  that  will  make  either  or  both  more  efficient  in 
their  joint  work  should  be  welcomed  by  both  school  and  col- 
lege, regardless  of  whether  it  comes  from  the  school  or  from 
the  college,  or  whether  it, is  called  domination  or  inspection  or 
what  you  will. 
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Coi.le;ge  Inspection  by  the  High  School. 
Discussion. 
Edward  Rynearson,  Director  of  High  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mr.  Chairinan,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  certainly  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  what  the 
university  has  done  for  the  secondary  schools,  and  I  want  to 
express  it  publicly.  That  is  not  my  subject,  but  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  to  the  Chancellor  and  other  members 
of  the  University  Faculty  who  have  worked  so  hard  and  so 
faithfully  and  successfully  in  the  arranging  of  this  excellent 
program  that  we  have  had  here  during  these  three  days. 

I  cannot  begin  the  discussion 'of  this  subject  without  re- 
ferring to  the  first  paper  of  the  afternoon,  in  which  the  third 
method  of  inspection* involved  some  such  rule  as  this — that  no 
teacher  was  to  teach  more  than  twenty-five  periods  per  week, 
and  that  they  were  not  to  have  more  than  thirty  scholars  in  a 
class.  I  think  that  is  along  the  right  line.  I  think  this  excep- 
tion should  be  made,  however.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think 
all  teachers  should  be  required  in  high  schools  to  teach  twenty- 
five  periods  a  week.  I  think  this  exception  should  be  made  of 
any  amount  of  required  periods  or  minimum  periods  of  the 
average  teacher ;  that  the  teacher  of  English  should  not  be 
permitted,  or  the  certificate  should  not  be  accepted  from 
schools  where  the  teacher  of  English  has  more  than  one-half 
the  number  of  periods  from  teaching;  and  if  possible  that  his 
class  in  English  should  be  less  in  number  than  the  classes  in 
other  subjects.  I  do  not  teach  English,  and  so  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  making  that  remark.  But  the  teacher  of  English 
has,  in  my  opinion,  the  hardest  work  even  with  one-half  the 
number  of  recitations  of  any  teacher  in  anv  secondary  school. 

This  subject  this  afternoon  appealed  to  me  when  I  first 
read  it.  "College  Inspection  by  High  Schools" :  that  we 
should  expect  to  visit  colleges  and  find  out  from  our  visit  of 
inspection  whether  or  not  we  would  recommend  certain  col- 
leges to  our  high  school  pupils.  Perhaps  that  is  not  the  object 
of  the  discussion,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  might  not  be  a 
pretty  good  object.  It  might  be  a  pretty  good  idea  to  have  the 
principals  of  our  high  schools,  and  others,  visit  some  of  the- 
colleges,  and  determine  whether  or  not  we  would 
recommend  these  colleges  to  our  patrons.  For  our 
patrons  do  come  tO'  us  and  ask :  "Where  shall  I  send  my 
son  or  my  daughter" ;  and  we  should  be  able  to  answer   these 
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questions,  or  at  least  to  discuss  them  intelligently.  There  are 
some  things  that  are  right  in  this  line.  In  the  first  place,  if  a 
boy  is  intending  to  take  up  scientific  subjects,  if  he  is  going  to 
make  science  his  life  work,  we  want  to  be  able  to  advise  him 
where  he  will  have  the  best  equipment.  I  can  give  you  the 
name  of  a  college  I  visited  a  short  time  ago  that  has  a  course 
in  physics  and  another  in  chemistry;  and  there  is  not  a^  gas 
flame  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  nor  running  water  in  the 
chemical  laboratory;  yet  they  offer  a  .course  in  chemistry  in 
that  college,  and  grant  a  degree.  Nearly  the  same  thing  is 
true  in  the  case  of  physics ;  yet  they  offer  in  each  of  those  sub- 
jects in  that  particular  college,  courses  leading  to  a  degree. 
Would  the  principal  of  a  high  school  who  knows  those  condi- 
tions permit  one  of  his  pupils  to  enter  a  college  of  that  kind; 
a  student  who  is  going  to  make  biology  his  specialty,  or  enter 
a  work  where  chemistry  would  be  a  material  subject? 

Then  as  to  the  equipment  in  teachers.  There  are  many  of 
our  larger  institutions  that  have  in  their  faculties  some  excell- 
ent men.  scholars  in  the  broadest  sense ;  and  yet  they  let  some 
of  their  students  who  are  holding  scholarships  take  care  of  the 
work  of  the  first  3'ear,  with  the  freshmen.  Then  they  wonder 
why  there  is  such  a  mortalitv  during  the  freshman  year  of  the 
college.  There  is  an  equipment  in  apparatus,  and  an  equip- 
ment in  teachers,  that  should  determine  where  we  shall  send 
our  boys  and  our  girls. 

And  then  there  is  that  moral  environment,  and  the  social 
environment,  that  should  determine  in  many  cases  the  college 
of  the  boy  especially.  I  know  there  are  colleges,  and  3^ou  know 
there  are  colleges,  where  3^ou  would  not  want  your  boy  or  your 
brother  to  go,  because  of  the  moral  atmosphere.  You  Avould 
not  want  him  to  go  where  many  of  our  boys  do  who  enter  the 
colleges,  at  seventeen  and  eighteen,  though  it  might  be  all  right 
when  he  is  twentv  or  twenty-one.  when  his  character  is  suffi- 
ciently formed,  when  he  can  withstand  certain  subtle  tempta- 
tions which  surround  the  young  men  of  those  particular  col- 
leges. There  are  some  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  should  go  to 
the  ultra-classical  college.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  statement 
made  that  colleges  should  be  differentiated,  the  same  as  some 
of  our  other  schools  are  differentiated.  I  sav  that  certain  boys 
and  certain  girls  should  be  sent  to  the  ultra-classical  school. 
and  that  others  should  not  go  there. 

T  think  all  of  our  boys  and  9'irls  in  the  last  vear  in  high 
school  should  read  that  book  of  Canfield  on  the  college  student 
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and  his  instructor.  I  judge  all  of  you  who  are  here  this  after- 
noon have  read  that  book,  and  know  how  he  discusses  the 
many  problems  that  come  up  in  the  boy  and  girl  in  the  last  year 
oi  high  school. 

Now  the  discussion  this  afternoon  is  not  intended  to  array 
the  high  school  against  the  college ;  because  any  man  who  has 
studied  and  understood  the  high  school  problem  and  has 
watched  the  growth  of  the  high  school  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  noticed  the  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  raising  the 
standard  of  our  high  schools,  and  appreciates  at  once  that  much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  attitude  that  the  colleges  have  taken  to- 
ward the  high  school.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  colleges  for 
the  way  in  which  they  have  outlined  the  work  in  which  they 
wish  to  have  the  pupil  prepared  before  he  enters  college.  And 
so  while  we  may  find  fault  with  the  college,  we  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  great  good  that  has  come  to  the  high  school  through 
the  influence,  or,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way,  the  domina- 
tion of  the  college.  I  prefer  not  to  call  it  domination,  because 
it  should  be  considered  as  mutual  co-operation,  if  I  may  use  the 
double  expression. 

Then  another  way  in  which  we  may  inspect  the  college 
is  through  the  reports  that  come  to  us  and  should  come  to  us 
from  the  college.  Then  w^e  think  you  are  meddling  with  our 
affairs  or  trying  to  dictate  the  kind  of  course  of  study  that 
should  be  offered  to  our  high  school  pupils !  We  welcome  the 
reports  that  come  from  the  colleges  to  which  our  boys  and 
girls  go.  We  are  receiving  them  now  in  our  own  high  school, 
as  the  other  high  school  men  are,  from  the  colleges  to  which 
our  boys  and  girls  have  gone,  and  w^e  are  pleased  in  some  ways. 
We  are  gaining  some  information,  and  I  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  going  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  our  work  and 
on  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

Then  another  thing,  vre  will  get  some  comments  from 
these  colleges — and  we  want  them — on  our  general  program 
of  study,  and  upon  the  general  preparation  of  our  teachers.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  colleges  should  ask  quite  so  many  ques- 
tions as  one  girl's  college  asks  in  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  a  girl  that  entered  that  particular  college.  I  think  of  all  the 
persnickety  questions,  if  that  is  a  good  word,  that  have  ever 
been  asked,  this  one  girl's  college  in  particular  asks  the  worst 
about  candidates  who  want  to  enter  college.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  we  hear  some  reports  from  the  girls  after  they  get  to  this 
particular  college. 
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From  these  different  colleges  and  their  requirements  it 
may  be  possible  for  us  to  modify  our  courses  to  accommodate 
our  pupils,  when  a  number  of  pupils  want  to  enter  a  certain 
kind  of  work  in  these  colleges.  In  our  own  high  school  in  the 
last  few  years,  we  have  put  in  four  years  of  mathematics 
which  includes  trigonometry  and  algebra,  for  those  pupils  who 
intend  to  continue  work  in  engineering.  And  we  have  enough 
pupils  who  are  taking  that  to  form  a  large  division  of  forty  or 
forty-five  pupils  in  that  line  of  mathematics — and  they  are  not 
taking  these  courses  because  they  are  snap  courses. 

Then  another  way  in  which  we  may  profit  from  the  in- 
spection of  the  colleges  is  that  the  requirements  for  admission 
should  be  published  or  at  least  given  to  the  members  of  our 
senior  class,  and  if  published,  should  be  sent  to  the  parents  of 
those  pupils,  so  that  the  parents  may  know  exactly  what  the 
college  requires,  and  will  be  able  to  select  the  college  with  the 
pupil,  or  consult  with  the  principal  in  regard  to  these  different 
colleges.  Professor  Hanus  in  his  book  on  "Aims  in  Educa- 
tion" gives  three  aims,  as  you  know,  of  the  secondary  educa- 
tion. I  cannot  give  you  all  of  those.  I  simply  remember  a 
part  of  the  third.  The  third  aim  of  secondarv  education  is  to 
train  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  that  they  mav  lead 
a  useful  and  happy  life;  useful  not  in  the  sense  of  the  utili- 
tarian idea  alone,  but  in  the  sense  that  they  may  be  useful  not 
only  to  their  own  friends  and  famil}^,  but  useful  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live ;  and  that  they  may  be  happy  not 
only  in  their  vocations,  but  in  their  leisure. 

That  is  the  common  problem,  and  as  I  said  here  this  af- 
ternoon, let  us  discuss  that  common  problem  in  the  territory 
of  each  other,  both  college  men  and  secondary  school  men. 
They  are  both  interested  in  the  boys  and  girls,  the  future 
man  and  woman,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  vocation  that 
they  may  take  up,  but  for  the  way  in  which  they  mav  spend 
their  leisure  moments.  These  are  the  danger  moments.  Like- 
wise, they  mav  be  the  moments  of  the  greatest  value  to  them 
in  their  life  in  the  community. 

George  Hutchinson,  Assistant  Professor  of    Psychology    and 
Education,  Carnegie  Technical  Schools : 

I  listened  to  the  discussion  this  morning  and  this  after- 
noon ;  and  I  have  noticed  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  value  of 
vocational  training    in  the    secondary    schools.     I  believe    we 
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have  gotten  to  the  place  where  something  definite  needs  to  be 
done.  We  have  the  opinion  of  the  Dean  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  we  had  the  opinion  this  afternoon  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  University.  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  members  of  the  facuUy  there,  and  I  have  a  different 
opinion  from  them,  as  to  the  vakie  of  vocational  training. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  colleges  of  our  state  to  keep 
some  record  of  the  standing  of  their  students  the  first  year,  or 
the  first  half  year,  such  as  the  University  of  California  is  do- 
ing; and  out  of  that  might  we  not  get  at  something  more  than 
judgment  or  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  training  which  the  stu- 
dent gets  in  the  vocational  high  school,  as  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  training  the  student  gets  in  the  classical  high 
school,  and  the  training  the  student  gets  in  the  so-called  scien- 
tific high  school  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  come  to  a 
place  where  we  must  decide  whether  vocational  training  is  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  our  regular  high  school,  or  whether  the 
student  must  determine  upon  entering  high  school,  whether  he 
is  to  limit  his  work  to  the  high  school  alone ;  and  the  only  way 
we  can  do  it  is  by  getting  at  some  definite  figures  of  that  sort. 

Chairman  Oliver : 

There  seems  to  be  no  desire  to  indulge  in  any  further  dis- 
cussion. In  closing  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  as  a  represen- 
tative of  a  portion  of  our  school  system  which  might  be  called 
the  business  side,  we  recognize  that  there  is  a  general  trend 
which  is  distinctly  visible  toward  a  greater  degree  of  uniform- 
ity, a  greater  extent  of,  what  might  be  called  standardizing  the 
educational  system  so  far  as  the  public  schools,  the  elementary 
schools,  the  high  schools,  the  colleges  and  the  universities  of 
the  state  are  concerned.  We  feel  that  they  should  work  into 
each  other,  and  we  know  that  they  are  working  into  each  other 
to  a  very  much  greater  degree  and  to  a  very  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  they  did  fonnerly,  and  that  that  tendency  toward 
what  might  be  called  standardizing  is  on  the  increase,  that  it 
is  desirable,  that  people  expect  it,  and  that  people  are  entitled 
to  it,  because  it  is  the  people  in  the  long  run  who  support  and 
sustain  all  our  educational  institutions.  In  this  process 
the  technical  school  men  have  responsibilities  which  they 
should  realize  to  the  full,  in  this,  that  it  belongs  to  them, 
and  not  to  the  business  side  of  the  school  system, — it  belongs 
to  the  educational  side,  the  school  room  side,  the  teaching  side 
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of  the  public  school  system,  the  colleges  and  the  universities, 
to  so  arrange  among  themselves  that  greater  uniformity  may 
be  accomplished  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible  on  the 
part  of  the  scholar,  or  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  centers  that 
furnish  the  money.  It  is  to  the  school  side,  those  in 
charge  of  the  school  room  and  those  in  charge  of  the  tech- 
nical educational  side  on  whom  this  entire  responsibility  rests. 
And  when  the  public  feel  that  they  have  accomplished  this, 
all  the  funds  that  are  necessary  will  be  willingly  supplied. 

Chancellor  McCormick : 

If  there  is  no  further  business,  Mr.  Chairman,  i  shall  say 
just  a  word  in  conclusion.  We  have  especially  enjoyed  this 
conference  of  secondary  school  men.  We  are  glad  that  the 
conference  could  be  held  at  a  time  when  the  college  presidents 
of  the  Commonwealth  could  also  be  in  attendance.  We  regret, 
as  many  of  you  do,  the  conflict  with  the  superintendents'  meet- 
ing in  St.  Louis.  This,  of  course,  we  could  not  avoid.  We 
tried  to  have  that  meeting  take  place  in  Pittsburgh  in  connec- 
tion with  our  own  exercises.  Failing  in  that,  we  had  to  accept 
the  situation,  with  the  result  that  we  have  fewer  of  our  second- 
ary school  people  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  than  we 
would  otherwise  have  had. 

I  am  glad,  however,  that,  as  a  sort  of  compensation,  we 
have  the  presidents  of  practically  all  the  colleges  in  the  state 
in  attendance  this  forenoon,  many  of  them  this  afternoon,  and 
that  results  will  be  reached  by  reason  of  this  co-operation 
otherwise  impossible.  By  sympathetic  co-operation  the  second- 
ary school  men  and  the  college  men  will  work  out  the  prob- 
lems concerned  with  these  two  parts  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. 

Again  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  enjoyed 
these  three  anniversary  days.  The  inspiration  of  this  remark- 
able gathering  will  not  soon  disappear.  I  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  participate  in  many  of  these  conferences  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  in  connection  with  anniversary  and  in- 
auguration exercises,  and  I  remember  none  more  full  of  good 
things  than  the  conferences  of  the  last  three  days.  I  think, 
too,  that  those  who  have  honored  us  in  Pittsburgh  with  their 
presence,  have  equalled,  perhaps  surpassed,  in  number,  those  of 
any  other  similar  gathering.  We  have  appreciated  it  very 
much.     We  have  been  helped  and  benefited  by  what   we   have 
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heard ;  and  while  we  cannot  promise  to  repeat  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  with  any  degree  of  frequency,  we 
do  promise  to  give  the  opportunity  for  these  conferences — the 
conferences  of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania — with  the  result,  I  trust,  that  they  will  be  a 
very  great  blessing  and  benefit  to  the  school  system  of  our 
Commonwealth. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  our  youngest  alumnus  has  pre- 
sided at  this  meeting  this  afternoon.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  say,  as  I  have  privately  said  to  him,  that  there  is  no  man  in 
the  Commonwealth  who  has  devoted  himself  more  assiduous- 
ly, more  earnestly,  more  efficiently  to  our  public  school  sys- 
tem, than  has  David  B.  Oliver,  who  is  now  Dr.  Oliver.  I  am 
very  glad  that  at  this  concluding  session  of  our  great  series  of 
anniversary  exercises,  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  have  him  as 
our  presiding  officer. 

With  the  dramatic  and  musical  entertainment  this  even- 
mg,  the  series  of  exercises  will  come  to  a  conclusion.  I  thank 
you  personally  for  your  attendance,  and  I  trust  that  so  far  as 
this  secondary  school  conference  is  concerned,  we  shall  have 
many  of  you  present  with  us  year  by  year  in  the  future. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh for  its  hospitality. 

The  final  event  of  the  three  days'  celebration  was  the 
entertainment  given  on  Thursday  evening  by  the  musical 
and  dramatic  clubs  of  the  University,  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Soldiers'  Memorial.  The  excellent  work  of  the  clubs 
met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  large  audience. 
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DELEGATES 


FR03I  INSTITUTIONS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

1411      UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS 

Andrew  Carnegie,  LLi.D.,  Ex-Lord-Rector 

Represented  by  Samuel  Harden  Church,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
LL.D. 

1450      UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW 

William  Robert  Lang,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  F.I.C.,  Alumnus 
Herbert  Charles  Sadler,  D.Sc,  Alumnus 
Robert  Mark  AVenley,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  Alumnus 
Norman  Smith,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Alumnus 

1494      UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN 

Andrew  Carnegie,  LL.D.,  Lord-Rector 

Represented  by  Samuel  Harden  Church,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
LL.D. 

1559      UNIVERSITY  OF  GENEVA 

WMlliam   Emmanuel   Rappard,   Litt.D.,   D.Jur.,   Alumnus 

1583      UNIVERSITY^  OF  EDINBURGH 

Andrew  Carnegie,  LL.D.,  Honorary  Alumnus 

Represented  by  Samuel  Harden  Church,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
LL.D. 

1811      ROYAL  FREDERIK'S   UNIVERSITY  OF  CHRISTIANA 
Torstein  Jahr,  A.B.,  Alumnus 

1821      McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

William  Peterson,  LL.D.,  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor 
Oscar  Klotz,  M.B.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Alumnus 

1821      NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUENOS  AIRES 

Doctor  Romulo  S.  Naon,  Director  and  Professor  of  Consti- 
tutional Law.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary from  Argentina 

1827      UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Norman  McLean  Duncan,  Alumnus 

1845      QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY,  BELFAST 

Hon.  Edward  J.  McDermott,  LL.B.,  Alumnus 

1851      VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY,  MANCHESTER 
J.  A.   Dewe,  M.A.,  Alumnus 

1860      ROBERT  COLLEGE,  TURKEY 

George  Washburn,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ex-president 

1863      SYRIAN  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE 
Carl  Fox,  A.B.,  Former  Instructor 
Stephen  Dows  Thaw,  A.B.,  Former  Instructor 

1893      UNIVERSITY  OF  WALES 

Isabel  Maddison,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Alumnus 
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1636      HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Ira  Nelson  Mollis,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Engineering 
Percival  James  Eaton,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Alumnus 

1693      COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY 

Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President 

1696      ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE 

Thomas  Fell,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 

1701      YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Charles  Felton  Scott,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engin- 
eering, Sheffield  Scientific  School 

1740      UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  Provost 
A.  Duncan  Yocum,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy 

1746      PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

John  Grier  Hibben,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Malcolm  MacLaren,  E.E.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

1749      WASHINGTON  AND  LEE   UNIVERSITY 

Henry  Donald  Campbell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

1754      COLLTMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Frederick  Paul  Keppel,  A.B.,  Dean  of  Columbia  College 
James  M.  Clark,  LL.B.,  Alumnus 

1764      BROWN   UNIVERSITY 

Albert  Davis  Mead,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Biology 
Allan  H.  Willett,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Alumnus 

1766      RUTGERS  COLLEGE 

William  Henry  Steele  Demarest,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  President 

1769      DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Herbert  Darling  Foster,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  History 

1776      HAMPDEN-SIDNEY  COLLEGE 

Henry  Tucker  Graham,  A.B.,  President 
Robert  B.  W^oodworth,  B.A.,  Alumnus 

1782  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE 

James  W^illiam  Cain,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President 

1783  DICKINSON  COLLEGE 

Eugene  Allen  Noble,  D.D.,  L.H.D,,  President 

1784  NEW  BRUNSWICK  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Edward  Payson  Johnson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church 
History  and  Church  Government 

1785  UNmSRSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

Charles  Mercer  Snelling,  A.M.,  Dean 
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1787      FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE 

Henry  Harbaugh  Apple,  A.M.,  D.I).,  President 

1793      WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 

Harry  Augustus  Garfield,  LL.D.,  President 

Asa  Henry  Morton,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Theology 

1800     MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 

Edwin  L.  Allen,  A.B.,  Alumnus 

1802      WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFERSON  COLLEGE 
James  David  Moflfat,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
William  Craig  McClelland,  A.M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature 

1804      OHIO  UNIVERSITY 

Hiram  Roy  Wilson,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  English 

1812      HAMILTON  COLLEGE 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Orr,  LL.D.,  Alumnus 

1812      THEOLOGICAL     SEMINARY     OF     THE     PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  AT  PRINCETON 

John  D.  Davis,  Ph.D.,    D.D.,  LL.D.,    Professor  of    Oriental 
and  Old  Testament  Literature 

1815      ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE 

William  Henry  Crawford,  A.M.,  DD.,  LL.D.,  President 

1819      COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

B.  H.  Pettes,  A.  B.,  Alumnus 

1819  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

Adolphus  Leo  Weil,  Esq.,  Alumnus 

1820  AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

George  Black  Stewart,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

1820  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

Jesse  Hays  White,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Alumnus 

1821  AMHERST  COLLEGE 

George  Gilbert  Pond,  Ph.D.,  Alumnus 

1822  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 

Frederick  William  Hinitt,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  President 

1823  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  HARTFORD 

Hon.  Joseph  Buffington,  Alumnus 

1824  KENION  COLLEGE 

William  Foster  Peirce,  A.M.,  L.H.D..  D.D.,  President 
Rev.  William  Thompson,  Alumnus  and  Trustee 

1825  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 

Anthony  L.  Nixon,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

1825      NEWTON  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
George  Edwin  Horr,  D.D.,  President 
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1825      THEOLOGICAL,  SEMINARY  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

John  M.  Evans,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 

1825      WESTERN   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  President 

1825  ALLEGHENY'  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY"^ 

David  A.  McClenahan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Literature  and  Criticism 

1826  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.D.,  President 

Samuel  Ball  Platner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin 

1829      HANOVER  COLLEGE 

William  A.  Stanton,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Alumnus 

1829  McCORMICK  THTIOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Frank  Woolford  Sneed,  D.D.,  Alumnus 

1830  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Henry  Mitchell  MacCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  Emer- 
itus 

1830      OXFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Jane  Sherzer,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  President 

1832     LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE 

Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Francis  A.  March,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language 

1832  PENNSYTjVANIA    COLLEGE 

William  Anthony  Granville,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  President 
William  K.  T.  Sahm,  M.D.,  Alumnus 

1833  HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 

Isaac  Sharpless,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  President 

1834  TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA 

John  A.  Fox,  Commissioner-at-large  for  the  Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition 

1834      HARTFORD  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Edward  W.  Capen,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Sociology 

1S35      MARIETTA  COLLEGE 

Alfred  Tyler  Perrj,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President 

1836      ALFRED  UNIVERSITY 

Boothe  Colwell  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  President 

1836  UNION  THEOLOGICAL   SEIvnNARY 

Francis  Brown,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

1837  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Robert  Mark  Wenley,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
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1837 

1839 
1840 

1842 

1842 

1844 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1848 

1851 
1852 
1852 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE 

Helen  M,  Searles,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

Charles  Claude  Guthrie,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Alumnus 

BETHANY  COLLEGE 

Thomas  E.  Cramblet,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President 
Philip  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Professor 

OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

Herbert  Welch,  A.  M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Edward  Rynearson,  M.A.,  Alumnus 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME 

The  Very  Reverend  John  Cavanaugh,  C.S.C,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent ' 

MEADYILLE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
L.  W.  Mason,  D.D.,  Alumnus  and  Trustee 

BELOIT   COLLEGE 

Edward  Dwight  Eaton,  D.D.,  President 

BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITY 

John  Howard  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  President 

MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE 

William  Henry  McMaster,  B.S.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  President 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO 

Frederick  C.  Busch,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

John  Huston  Finley,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

GRINNELL  COLLEGE 

John  Hanson  Thomas  Main,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

OTTERBEIN  UNIVERSITY 

Walter  G.  Clippinger,  A.B.,  B.D.,  D.D.,  President 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
Mrs.  Lewis  Clyde  Bixler 

STATE    UNIVERSITY  OF  lOW^A 
Charles  R.   Rail,   C.E.,   Alumnus 

UNIVERSITY  OF   WISCONSIN 

George  Cary  Comstock,  Ph.B.,  Sc.D. 
Graduate  School 


LL.D.,  Director  of  the 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 
Jesse  Jay  Shuman,  Ph.B.,  Alumnus 

TUFTS  COLLEGE 

Frederick  W^illiam  Hamilton,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE 

Robert  McWatty  Russell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
John  Abram  Shott,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Instruc- 
tor in  Psychology  and  Education 
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1853     BEAVER  COLLEGE 

LeRoy  Weller,  A.M.,  Acting  President 
Robert  Earner,  Professor  of  German 

1853  WASHINGTON   UNIVERSITY 

David  Franklin  Houston,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor 

1854  BERKELEY  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Robert  Meech,  D.D.,  Alumnus 

1854      LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY 

John   B.   Rendall,   D.D.,   President 

1854  WESTERN  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

John  Grant  Newman,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President 

1855  BEREA  COLLEGE 

AVilliam  GoodeU  Frost,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

1855  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Walter  R.  Crane,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Mines 
Thomas  F.  Hunt,  D.Sc,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
John  Price  Jackson,  E.E.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing 
Sara  C  Lovejoy,  B.A.,  Dean  of  Women 
George   G.   Pond,   Ph.D.,   Dean   of   the   School   of   Natural 

Science 
Samuel  E.  Weber,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of    the   School    of    Liberal 
Arts 

1856  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Richard   Cameron  Wylie,   A.M.,   LL.D.,   Professor   of   Sys- 
tematic Theology 

1858      CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY 
A.  E.   Ricker,   D.D.,  Alumnus 

1858  SUSQUEHANNA  UNIVERSITY 

Charles  T.  Aikens,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President 

1859  ADRIAN  COLLEGE 

Brayman  William  Anthony,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

1859  LAIiE  ERIE  COLLEGE 

Vivian  Blanche  Small,  M.A.,  President 

1860  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

1860  WHEATON  COLLEGE 

Charles  Albert  Blanchard,   D.D.,   President 

1861  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

David  S.  Bissell,  S.B.,  Alumnus 

1861      VASSAR   COLLEGE 

Mrs.  Mary  Thaw  Thompson,  A.B.,  Alumna,  Trustee 

1864  CENTRAL  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE 

T.  A.  Speckman,  M.  A.,  Alumnus 

1865  UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE 

Benjamin  Franklin  Faunce,  B.S.,  Alumnus 
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1866.     LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

Henry  Sturgis  Drinker,  E.M.,  Mj.D.,  President 

1866  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS 

Robert  Kennedy  Duncan,  A.B.,  Director  of  Industrial 
Chemical  Research,  University  of  Kansas  and  University 
of  Pittsburgh 

1867  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

William  Franklin  Curtis,  President 

1867      DREW   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY 

William  J.  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religious  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogy 

1867      EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Alexander  Vance,  D.D.,  Alumnus 

1867      HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Wilbur  Patterson  Thirkield,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

1867      MORGAN  COLLEGE 

John  Oakley  Spencer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  President 

1867      MUHLENBERG  COLLEGE 

John  A.  W.  Haas,  D.D.,  President 

1867      UNIA^ERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Elmer  Kirkpatrick  Hiles,  B.S.,  Alumnus 

1867  WEST    ATRGINIA    UNIVERSITY 

Thomas  Edward  Hodges,  LL.D.,  President 
Alfred  Jarrett  Hare,  A.M.,  Registrar 

1868  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Loyall  A.  Osborne,  M.E.,  E.E.,  Alumnus 

1868      UNIVERSITY   OF  WOOSTER 

Louis  Edward  Holden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

1868  WELLS   COLLEGE 

Louis  F.  Snow,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Peda- 
gogy 

1869  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Henry  D.  Lindsay,  D.D.,  President 
Lucia  Becker,  M.A.,  Dean 

1869      PURDUE   UNIVERSITY 

Charles  Henry  Benjamin,  M.E.,  Dean  of  the  Schools  of 
Engineering 

1869      SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 

John  B.  Booth,  A.B,,  Alumnus 

1869      UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

Lyman  L.  Pierce,  B.A.,  Alumnus 

1869  URSINUS  COLLEGE 

George  Leslie  Omwake,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  A'ice-President 

1870  BUCHTEL  COLLEGE 

Augustus   Byington   Church,   A.M.,   D.D.,   Uj.D.,   President 
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1870      CARTHAGE  COLLEGE 

Fred  H.  Ottman,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Alumnus 
Calvin  N.  Wenrich,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Alumnus 

1870      LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY 

Frederick  B.  Avery,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors 

1870      OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

William  Oxley  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

1870      SYRACUSE   UNIVERSITY 

Verner  Simpson  Gaggin,   Ph.B,  M.D.,   Alumnus 

1870      THIEL    COLLEGE 

C.  Theodore  Benze,  D.D.,  President 
Franklin  B.  Sawvel,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

1870      UNIVERSITY   OF   CINCINNATI 

Guy  Allan  Tawney,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

1870      WILSON  COLLEGE 

Anna  Jane  McKeag,  Ph.D.,  President 

1872      TOLEDO  UNIVERSITY 

Charles  Alexander  Cockayne,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  President 

1872  VANDERBILT   UNIVERSITY 

James  Hampton  Kirkland,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor 

1873  SOUTHWESTERN   UNIVERSITY 

Charles  McTyeire  Bishop,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President 

1874  COLORADO  COLLEGE 

William  F.  Slocura,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

1874  COLORADO  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

Stephen  Lincoln  Goodale,  Ph.B.,  E.M.,  A.M.,  Alumnus 

1875  PARK  COLLEGE 

Rev.  B.  E,  P.  Prugh,  D.D.,  Alumnus 

1875  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

Anna  Jane  McKeag,  Ph.D.,  Ev-Associate  Professor  of  the 
Historj^  and  Principles  of  Education 

1876  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

David  M.  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical 
Archaeology 

1876      JUNIATA  COLLEGE 

I.  Harvey  Brumbaugh,  A.M.,  President 

1876   LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

Everett  D.  Graff,  A.B.,  Alumnus 

1876      UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

E.  Trumbull  Lee,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Alumnus 

1878      DUOUESNE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST 

The  Very  Reverend  Martin  A.  Hehir,  C.S.Sp.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent 
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1881      CASE  SCHOOL  OP  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Charles  Sumner  Howe,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

1881      COE   COLLEGE 

John  Abner  Marquis,  D.D.,  President 
James  Harper  Littell,  D.D.,  Alumnus 

1881  TUSKEGEE   NORMAL   AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE 

Booker  T.  Washington,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Principal 
Clement  Richardson,  Professor  of  English 

1882  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 

Thomas  Fell,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Vice-Chancellor 

1882  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

li.  P.  Valentine,  A.B.,  Alumnus 

1883  HURON  COLLEGE 

Calvin  Hervey  French,  D.D.,  President 

1884  GRO\^  CITY  COLLEGE 

Isaac  C.  Ketler,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Otto  J.  Sieplein,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

1884  TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Albert  E.  McKinley,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences 

1885  BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

William  Bashford  Huff,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

1885      MICHIGAN  COLLEGE  OF  MINES 

Frederick  Walter  McNair,  B.S.,  President 

1885  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA 

Raymond   Calvin    Benner,     M.A.,    Ph.D.,    Ex-Professor    of 
Chemistry 

1886  THE  JEAVISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  AMERICA 

Rudolph  I.  Coffee,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Alumnus 

1887  POMONA  COLLEGE 

James  Arnold  Blaisdell,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President 

1888  GOUCHER  COLLEGE 

Samuel  Newton  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

1889  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 

Herbert   Burnham   Davis,   Ph.D.,    Alumnus 

1891      THE   AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

Frederick  M.  Stone,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Endowment  Secretary 

1891  LELAND  STANFORD,  JUNIOR,  UNIVERSITY 

William  Metcalf  Parkin,  A.M.,  Alumnus 

1892  UNIVERSITY   OF  CHICAGO 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Greek 

1900      CARNEGIE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Arthur  Arton  Hamerschlag,  Sc.D.,  Director 
William  Perez  Field,  A.B.,  Secretary 
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Arthur  "Wilson  Tarbell,  Registrar 

John  Hopkins  Leete,  Sc.D.,Dean  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Science 

Henry  Hornbostel,  Ph.B.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Design 

Henry  Kerr  McGoodwin,  B.S.,  Acting  Dean  and  Professor 
of  Architecture,  School  of  Applied  Design 

Clifford  Brown  Connelley,  M.A.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Industries 

Clara  Linforth  West,  M.A.,  Dean  of  the  Margaret  Morri- 
son Carnegie  School  for  AVomen 


FROM  EDUCATIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES 

1867      BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  Ph.D.,  Specialist  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation 

1808      WISTAR  INSTITUTE  OF  ANAT03IY  AND  BIOLOGY 

Milton  Jay  Greenman,  M,D.,  Director  of  the  Institute 

1812     ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES  OP  PHILADELPHIA 

George  Hubbard  Clapp,  Ph.B. 

1824      THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Robert  Bowie  Owens,  E.E.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.C,  Secretary 

1830     LA    SOCIETE    GEOLOGIQUE  DE    FRANCE  and    MUSEUM 
D'HISTOIRE  NATURELLE  A  PARIS 

Charles  Rochester  Eastman,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

1846      SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Charles  DooUttle  Walcott,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Secretary 

1848     AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE 

Edward  William  Morley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Ex-President 
Leland  Ossian  Howard,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Permanent  Secretary 

1852      ARIERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CI\^L  ENGINEERS 
George  S.  Davison,  C.E. 

1857      NATIONAL      EDUCATIONAL       ASSOCIATION       OF       THE 
UNITED   STATES 

William  Oxley  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

1863      NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

Frank  Wigglesworth  Clark,  D.Sc,  LL.D. 

1869     AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

William  Diller  Matthew,   A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Curator  of  the  De- 
partment of  Vertebrate  Palaeontology 

1871      AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MINING  ENGINEERS 
George  Hubbard  Clapp,  Ph.B. 
Charles  L.  Miller,  E.M. 

1876      AMERICAN   CHEMICAL   SOCIETY 
James  O.  Handy 
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1879      ABCH^OLOGICAIi    INSTITUTE   OF   AMERICA 

Alexander  IVIitchell  Carroll,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 

1879  ANTHROPOLOGICAL   SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON 

Truman  Michelson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

1880  AMERICAN   SOCIETY   OF   MECHANICAL   ENGINEERS 

Ira  Nelson  HoUis,  A.M.,  L.H.D. 
Reid  Thomas  Stewart,  C.E.,  Ph.M. 

1880      ENGINEERS'   SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

James  O.  Handy,  President 

1882      CHARITY  ORGANIZATION   SOCIETY  OP    THE    CITY    OP 
NEW  YORK 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

1884      AMERICAN   INSTITUTE   OF   ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
Paul  M.  Lincoln,  M.  E.  in  E.  E. 

1884  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Herman  Vandenburg  Ames,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

1885  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION 

John  Thom  Holdsworth,  Ph.D. 

1889      AJMERICAN     ACADEMY     OP     POLITICAL     AND     SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 

Hon.  George  W.  Guthrie,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

1894      NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE 
Oliver  McClintock,  M.A. 

1899      NEW  YORK  BOTANICAL  GARDEN 

Nathaniel  Lord  Britton,  Director-in-chief 

1901  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

Samuel  Wesley  Stratton,  Sc.D.,  Director 

1902  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  WASHINGTON 

William  Nimick  Frew,  A.B.,  Trustee 

1906  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Edwin  W.  Smith,  B.A. 

1907  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE 

William  Nimick  Frew,  A.B.,  President  of  Board  of  Trustees 

Samuel  Harden  Church,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Secretary 

William  Jacob  Holland,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Director 

of  Museum 
Harrison  AV.  Craver,  Librarian  of  Carnegie  Library 
John  W.  Beatty,  Director  of  Fine  Arts 

TREPTOW  OBSERVATORY,  BERLIN 

Friedrich  S.  Archenhold,  Sc.D.,  Director 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
Hon.  David  B.  Oliver 

PITTSBURGH  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
Hon.  David  B.  Oliver,  President 
George  W,  Gerwig,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 


